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OUR CONVICTS.- 



CHAPTER !• 



THE ntlSH CONVICT SYSTEM. 

The English and the Irish Convict Systems were both founded 
on the Act of Parliament of 1853. The object of that Act was 
to make such changes in the system adopted towards Convicts, 
as would prepare them for discharge in our own country, since 
our Colonial provinces were virtually closed against them, 
"Western Australia only consenting still to receive a small 
number annually. We have seen that in England the system 
has hitherto been a failure, but have traced that failure, not 
to the principles on which that and the subsequent one of 1857 
were founded, but to certain omissions and additions which 
were incompatible with the successful working of the prin- 
ciples. We now proceed to the examination of the Irish 
Convict System, which has fully developed the principles of 
both those Acts. The results of the ten years during which 
it has been in operation demonstrate, beyond any possibility 
of doubt to an impartial observer, not only the truth of the 
principles embodied in the Acts of Parliament, but also of 
those moral principles which are so embodied in it as to 
constitute its peculiar features, and of the excellence of the 
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2 OUR CONVICTS. 

macliinery by whicli these are brought into action. The won- 
derful combinations of all these by the founder of the system, 
Sir Walteb Cbofton, demands from us very close investiga- 
tion of its principles, and examination of its details. 

"We cannot obtain a more succinct and lucid account of the 
riee of the Jxi&ti Convict System, and the circumstances under 
which it was established, than from the evidence of Sir "Walter 
(then Captain) Oeofton, to the Transportation Committee of 
1866-6, As on other occasions, the questions and answers will 
be blended together so as to form one continuous narrative : — 

"I was appointed Chairman of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons in Ireland under the Act of the 17th and 18th Victoria, 
in 1854. In 1 853 I was on a Commission of Convict Inquiry in 
Ireland, and for some years previous to that, as a County 
Magistrate in England, I had given great attention and con- 
sideration to the subject of the treatment of criminals generally, 
and the prevention of crime. I mention this to the Committee 
to show that any opinion which I may give is not alone derived 
from my official connection with the subject. 

** The state of the Irish Convict Prisons, at the time when 
this Act into which we are now inquiring was passed, was as 
deplorable m it is possible to conceive; the prisoners were 
morally and physically prostrate in every way. There was 
a want of the element of hope in them, of education, and of 
eyerything one would wish to find in prisoners, and which 
exists in the Convict depots in England. The prisons were 
overcrowded to a great degree, and my statement will be cor- 
roborated by my reading a despatch from the Governor of 
Western Aimtralia, who had just received a large number of 
Iiish Convicts. 

'* The prisoners had left Ireland before our Board was formed. 
I will read an extract of a few lines from our first Eeport, which 
introduces this despatch : — * The deplorable aspect and apparent 
destitution of the Irish Convicts appeared to us to require imme- 
diate attention, and we have endeavoured as far as possible to 
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remedy this state of things, which contrasts strongly with the 
condition of those in England. Our opinion is corroborated 
by extracts appended from the Reports of the Oovemor, Comp- 
troller-General, and Superintendent of Convicts, &c., in Western 
Australia, dated 11th September, 1854, and forwarded for the 
information of the Secretary for the Colonies, — extracts from 
a despatch fix)m Governor Pitzgeeald to the Sight Hon. Sir 
G-EOBGE G-EBY, Bart. : — " 11th September, 1854. Some of the 
Irish prisoners, per ships Phalbe Dunhar^ and Robert SmaU^ have 
proved in many instances, I regret to say, an exception to this 
very gratifying state of things ; the result of recent experience 
and close observation of these men, you will perceive, induces 
the Comptroller-General to hope that men from the Irish prtsom 
unll not he sent to this Colony with tiehets-of -leave. If, therefore, 
frLture drafts be sent, I frdly concur with the Comptroller- 
General in thinking that this class of prisoners, more especially 
than any other, should remain inmates of the prison at Fre« 
mantle, under rigid control, for at least twelve months, to give 
any hope of sending them forth into the community trained to 
habits of industry and self-reliance, which they appear to be 
somewhat indisposed to exercise in general." ' Then there is 
an extract from the Itex>ort of the Superintendent, under date 
of January 10, 1854, which was two or three months afterwards, 
with reference to the same subject : ^ In the instances of the 
Irish prisoners received per the ships Rolert Small and Phceibe 
DunhaTy it was held by judicial and medical authority that their 
prostrate condition, physically and morally, the result, it was 
conjectured, of long imprisonmefUy low diet, and had training, 
rendered it necessary that they should be subjected to a course 
of preparatory discipline, arbitrary in duration in some cases, 
but relative and proportionate to the term of sentence in others, 
prior to their being exposed to the trials of a strange climate 
and novel socieiy ; and certain compensating allowances in these 
arbitrary cases were then discussed and decided upon.' It then 
says, * But it may be remarked as a noticeable feature in the 
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idiosyncracy of the Irish prisoners, that is to say, those who 
arrived direct from Ireland, and who had not undergone the 
present discipline held applicable to Convicts sentenced in 
England, that there appears a sitigidar inaptitude to comprehend 
the nature of moral agencies^ or to he affected hy them ; neither do 
they seem to understand the desirableness, we will say, of 
self-reliance, or the necessiiy for the exercise of habits of pro- 
priety, industry, and prudence, as a means towards extricating 
themselves from the consequences of former errors.' I am 
reading this corroboration of what I have stated to lead the 
subject to the reason why tickets of license were not issued 
in Ireland until recently. What the Grovernor of Western 
Australia thought that he could not do in Western Australia, 
viz., to give them tickets of license, we felt, for similar reasons, 
as Directors of Convict Prisons, we could not recommend in 
Ireland. These reasons have been pretty well explained from 
his letter and from what I have stated. I will, however, read 
a few additional lines from our Eeport: *The same feeling 
which prevents our inflicting on a Colony Convicts who have 
not been subjected to a proper course of prison discipline, 
also precludes our bringing forward prisoners for discharge 
in this country on tickets of license, as in England. IFe consider 
mch InkH of limise to he a sort of guarantee to the community, 
ihft in mmequ€nce of a prisoner having heen suhjected to a proper 
marse of pmon discipline and reformat org treatment, he is con- 
Midered ft Jil mhji^ct to he received a>id employed hy those outside 
ih prism. Suoh reformatory course not having hitherto been 
pursued in ihh country, we have not felt ourselves justified 
in recommanding the issue of tickets of license.' " 

Two points liere require special attention. First, the peeu- 
Hftrlj low uojiiUtion of Irish prisoners generally, — and especially 
of those Vi'ho had been subjected to the discipline, if such it can 
be called, of tho Irish Convict Pnsons then existing. • Pro- 
foundly ignorant, deficient in any self-reliance, in a state of 
physical and moral prostration, and unable even to comprehend 
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the nature of moral agency, nothing could be apparently more 
hopeless than the attempt to raise such persons by any kind 
of prison discipline. And it must be observed that this de- 
scription of the Irish Convicts as they were does not come from 
the Director who had the work assigned him of endeavouring 
to improve them, and who might have been supposed likely 
to wish to heighten his success by exaggeration of the diffi- 
culties he had overcome, but from a high official quarter where 
a desire existed to receive Convicts in greater numbers. The 
other point to which we should direct attention is the respon- 
sibility which the Directors felt resting upon them, not to 
release any Convicts on license unless they had good ground 
for believing that they could safely send them forth into society. 

Sir Walter Crofton thus continues : — ** The first steps that 
we took were to establish a proper system of discipline to enable 
us ultimately to carry out the Act. The first part of that system 
was to remedy the overcrowding which existed. There were 
upwards of 1000 more in the prisons than they could properly 
hold, and the Lord-Lieutenant (Lord St. Oebmans) considering 
that the best course to relieve tiiis overcrowding was to take the 
Penal Servitude Act as a basis with regard to the punishments, 
in which a four years' sentence of penal servitude is considered 
adequate to seven years' transportation, and six as the maximum 
of ten years, &c. ; we were then instructed to prepare a list 
of prisoners so circumstanced, and recommend the best con- 
ducted that we could find of them for discharge from time to 
time, absolutely. This was done, and at last the prisons were 
reduced to some sort of order, so that we could arrange them 
and establish a proper course of discipline, taking care that 
the system of separate imprisonment was commenced with, and 
then following out the EngUsh system with regard to public 
works afterwards, establishing gratuities to give Convicts the 
element of hope, and induce them to conduct themselves 
properly. 

"There were no Acts of Parliament relating to Ireland 
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similar to those regulating the management of Pentonville, 
Millbank, and the prisons here. In fact there was no legal 
authority till August, 1854, for the management of the Irish 
Convict Prisons. 

**I must trace the matter up to that time, in order to show 
how it has worked gradually to the present. We found that 
there was no separation for the juveniles; the juveniles and 
adults were all together in the Convict Prisons. Our first act, 
therefore, was to recommend the erection of a Penal Reforma- 
tory. I call it a Penal Eeformatory to make it as distinct as 
possible jfrom the general character of a Penal Prison. There 
are now in the Irish Prisons, out of a number of 2600 males, 
700 (I am speaking in round numbers) convicted under 17 
years of age. I found, on examination of, perhaps, 180 or 
200 of these, that, &om bad training and ignorance, they 
required a certain system to be pursued, which should partake 
a great deal more of the reformatory element than the penal ; 
therefore this prison was recommended to be of a penal refor- 
matoiy character, in order to introduce that element. This 
has been approved, and an Act passed for inclosing Luak 
Oomjiion for that purpose, which is within eleven or twelve 
milea of Dublin. In the meantime we separated the juveniles 
irom. the adults, and pursued a proper system with them, so 
far as we were enabled to do so. We then found, by exami- 
nation in the different prisons, that the educational departments 
were e:ctremely neglected ; that, though there was some teach- 
ing, there waa no training ; and that really the ignorance was 
the most deplorable thing which could be imagined, not the 
fault, probably, of the prisoners themselves, but of those who 
were teaching them. We at once selected two schoolmasters, 
whose antecedents gave us hopes that they would effect good 
amongst the prisoners. One was a ragged-school teacher, and 
the other had been a schoolmaster in a large union, where he 
had had a great deal of experience. We recommended their 
being appointed head schoolmasters for the prisons, and also 
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beii^ sent, at the expense of the GK)vemment, to visit the 
different penal and reformatory establishments in tiiis country, 
for the purpose of seeing the sort of principle which we ex- 
pected them to act upon, and carry out in the prisons. This 
^ey did, and, I am happy to say, with the most gratifying 
reeults ; for, notwithstanding the state of things which existed 
formerly, we have been able within this short time to report 
very differently, and the alteration with regard to the prisons 
is obvious to any one who visits them. We have been enabled 
to report now, that 'In our last Beport we complained of the 
ineffident state of the educational departments of the Convict 
depots, and stated the importance we conceived should be 
attached to them in this country, reconmiending at the same 
time that they should be placed under the inspection of the 
National Board of Education. Experience has proved that we 
were correct in our opinion ; the report of Mr. M'Gatjran, the 
head schoolmaster at Moimtjoy Prison, showing that, after a 
very careM examination of the prisoners at that establishment, 
he found that 96-2 per cent, were almost without any educa- 
tion at aU; a feet, we submit, calling for every exertion to 
render the educational machinery as perfect as possible, in 
order to open the minds of the prisoners by a system of 
training as well as teaching. Sensible of the very great im- 
portance of establishing a proper system of education in the 
prisons through which, unfortunately, thousands of human 
beings must pass, who are in turn subjected to its influence, 
we are gratified at being enabled to state that, although 
much of the past year has been taken up in arranging school- 
rooms, classifying prisoners according to their attainments, 
appointment of schoolmasters, &c., a great desire has already 
been evinced by the prisoners to receive instruction; and this 
is more remarkable, as proceeding from some advanced in age 
who, at the commencement of the year, attended school with 
the greatest reluctance,' and that is quite true; it was with 
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the gi-eatest reluctance we could get them at first to come to 
school, but afterwards they came \i^dlliiigly, and the progress 
which the prisoners have made within the last twelvemonth 
is perfectly marvellous. But then, the schoolmasters have Jmd 
their hearts in ths worhy and have led these men's minds, such 
as they were, to the utility of education; and certainly the 
fruits have been much more than could have been expected. 

** One master, I am sorry to say, left us for Australia a few 
months ago ; the other is at the Model Prison of Mountjoy. 
We trained several other schoolmasters under these two persons, 
so that a uniformity of system might prevail throughout the 
piisons, and which therefore told, not only with regard to those 
prisons which these two masters were in, but throughout the 
establishments. 

*' The course which we adopted with regard to female 
Convicts was somewhat similar. We were fortimate in getting 
two schoolmistresses, and certainly have attained the greatest 
possible results from their appointment. The state of the 
female prisoners was really deplorable, and we have large 
numbers of tliGm, for in the Convict establishments we now 
must bayo nearly 700 female prisoners. 

" The refisiilts there have been quite extraordinary. Women 
who seemed so lost, that when you entered the prisons, you 
felt there waa a character about them which was in eveiy 
way to be deplored, are now totally different, and persons 
who now visited them would see what these schoolmistresses 
have achieved, for I look upon the improvement as principally 
duo to edutation. The gi^eat desire now with the women is 
to come to scliool and be educated and enlightened; formerly 
it was theii' endeavour to keep away from it. The value of 
a certain kind of education, not a high education, but a moral 
training, is frit throughout the whole establishments, both by 
males and females. 

** We first thought ourselves justified in adopting tho issue 
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of tickets-of-leave about NoTember last, when we felt that we 
had some grounds to suppose that they might be issued care- 
fully, and imder proper safeguards. 

" The plan is by the institutiou of intermediate establishments 
between the prisons and the world. We found that men dis- 
charged out of the prisons in the ordinary way were perfect 
children; they did not know what to do; they had not been 
thinking for themselves for years, and were dependent upon 
every person they came near; and whatever might have been 
their intentions to reform, the moment they were outside the 
prison they fell into their old evil associations again, and were 
quite astray as to whdt they should do. This was partly what 
induced us to recommend a system of intermediate establish- 
ments. We thought also that we should be enabled to place 
them in a position in which .the commimity would be rather 
more satisfied with the test of their reformation; for unless 
the commimity would employ the discharged criminal we felt 
that whatever we might do in prison, the difficulty was not 
solved. It is quite clear from what has occurred in England, 
and what has been going on for some time, that that has been 
the gr^at difficulty. The people are not satisfied without a test 
of a man's character, however exemplary you might term him 
and consider him in the prick>n, where he is watched by prison 
officers and every one aroimd him, still it is not considered by 
the world as satisfactoiy as if he was placed in a position where 
he would be exposed to temptation: we therefore recommend 
the institution of these establishments, where the men would 
have greater freedom of action." 

We omit here the details given to the Conmiittee, and proceed 
with the general principles and the history of the Intermediate 
Prisons: — 

" In recommending these establishments, we found that there 
was no new principle to be tested as to the treatment of 
criminals. We were merely adopting what had been found 
successful by philanthropic institutions in this coimtry and on 
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the Continent. All that was novel was its application to the 
Convict establishments ; and as the success of the philanthropic 
institutions which had been tested in this country and on the 
Continent was dependent upon individualising and acting on 
men in small numbers, through moral agency, our experiment, 
if I may so term it, was how we could a^opt prison machinery, 
that is, the officers of prison establishments to become moral 
agents. In consequence of the vacancy of a schoolmaster, we 
were enabled to make a jfresh appointment, which we termed 
that of a lecturer, to the institution in Dublin. He was a person 
fortunately with a speciality for the calling, and was practically 
conversant with the different reformatory institutions here and 
on the Continent. There was therefore no difficulty in that 
respect ; but we had to adopt the existing prison officers as our 
trades' instructors, and, as we hoped, our moral agents ; and 
there was apparently our difficulty. A shoemaker instructor 
was put over his cla«s of shoemakers, and told that he was 
to be responsible not only for the industry of the men under 
him, but iiho for their characters ; that he was to make himself 
conversant with all concerning them. The same was told to 
every man in charge of a class ; the tailor of his class, the 
earpenter, and so on. They were informed that during the 
time of instruction at the traces they were to converse with 
Oie prisoners, allude to the subject of the lecture of the 
preceding evening which they all attended, and in every way 
to act as moral agents throughout the number of hours that 
tJiey wer<? with them; in addition to which, they were to aid 
in procuring employment, where they could do so, outside the 
prisoEj for the men on discharge. We find this work extremely 
well ; we have now discharged 51 males on tickets of license, 
and IB females; 49 males have been absolutely discharged, 
making a total of 100 males who have passed already through 
these intermediate establishments, one at Smithfield, in Dublin, 
and the other at Fort Camden, at the mouth of Cork Harbour. 
1 have had a return, and a very accurate one, collected, of those 
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who have been discharged on tickets of license upwards of six 
weeks, and which would afford some test, because the men 
when first they go out are apt to get into trouble. I haye 
a return of the 23 who were discharged, and who have been 
out six weeks and upwards ; 21 out of 23, I am prepared to 
prove, from the employers a^^d from themselyes, are doii^ 
weU, and there is every satisfactory idea that they are reformed 
men. We have 10 or 12 now in Dublin, in employment, who 
constantly attend the lectures, though discharged from prison, 
and in many cases their employers come with them, which 
I think bears testimony to what the lectures have done for 
i^e prisoners. Our lecturer has lately, within the last fort- 
night or three weeks, thought of a plan (and to me it appears 
a very good plan), of collecting those men who are on licenses 
in Dublin at fortnightly meetings in the evening, for the 
purpose of letting them put their savings in the Savings' 
Bank; and one meeting has already been held, attended by 
every man in Dublin who has had a ticket of license issued 
to him, and a deposit of Is. from his wages has been made 
by each man to conmience with. 

''That meeting was about a fortnight ago, and was the first 
meeting, the only meeting that has yet been held; and they 
all attended, to put down their shilling each out of their 
wages. Although I have only made a calculation with regard 
to those men on tickets of license who have been out that 
time, yet there are many others who have been absolutely 
discharged, and have had the benefit, if I may so term it, of 
Uiese intermediate establishments, who we know are doing 
well, whom I have seen personally many times; and I am 
quite sure they are giving satisfaction to their employers, 
and are going on in an honest course. I have made it my 
business to have enquiries made respecting them, and I have 
recently seen the employers of the men myself. 

*' The results, so far as I have ascertained, are most 
satisfactory. So far as regards the freedom of agency, 
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which these men have, to do wrong in the establishment, 
we have on several occasions tried them in this way: I have 
employed them when public works have required it. A car- 
penter having been required at the Model Prison for some 
time, I have tried the experiment, if I may so term it, of 
sending one of these men every^ morning to this work, through 
the city, nearly two miles off, and back again, to return to 
the lecture in the evening; and he has done this for nearly 
two months, every day, by himself, no warder with him; aAd, 
passing by the public-houses, he returns regularly, and per- 
forms the day's work both to the good of the public service 
and to the satisfaction of the Q-overnor of the prison where 
he is working. I have sent down other prisoners with mes- 
sages from one prison to another, and they have returned; 
many men, a week or a fortnight before the time of their 
discharge, I have allowed to go out and purchase their tools, 
so that they may not be out of work for any want of that 
kind, also their clothes; they have returned punctually. I 
have found no appearance of anything like drink on them, or 
of any irregularity whatever. Each man is allowed to spend 
a certain portion of his earnings; his earnings, perhaps, 
would average Is. a week, and ho is allowed to spend 6d. 
of it if he should so desire. There are many who have not 
drawn a farthing; they prefer keeping the money for the pm*- 
pose of emigrating, in many cases. Others, again, have 
bought little matters for their breakfast, such as a herring, 
and their clothes, and their tools as they have required them, 
and so on. They dine together in a large haU, which acts as a 
Mechanics' Institute, and their exercise is taken free from super- 
vision; they are not watched in any way, and we have found 
no irregulariiy whatever; it is impossible to find a more 
orderly establishment in every way with regard either to lan- 
guage or conduct. There were three cases at the first opening 
of men who were sent from the prisons, "wdth respect to whom, 
afkor a fortnight's test, I found, although they came with 
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exemplary characters from the prisons, thej were not persons 
that would do to be trusted ; they wanted that sort of watch- 
ing which we could not give them, and were retiimed to the 
prisons. There is always, as will be seen, a sort of nucleus 
preserved in this establishment; and though large draughts 
come occasionally of 30 or 35 from the prisons, in the course 
of three or four days they all settle to their plaoes in con- 
sequence of this nucleus which is left, and the establishment 
go^ on orderly enough. We have had 80 in at a time ; there 
are at present only 60. It is important that there should be 
small numbers, because it gives greater facilities for indi- 
Tidualising. With regard to the work performed, there is 
no doubt that considerably more is done than was ever per- 
formed in the prisons. There is an amount of willing industry 
that we do not find in the prisons generally; and as the trades' 
instructors in this establishment were the prison officers, they 
are very good judges with regard to the willing nature of the 
industry. In addition to this establishment at Smithfield, 
there are two others ; one has been recently opened ; the 
other has been open the same time as Smithfield ; it is at the 
mouth of Cork Harbour. It does not present the same ad- 
vantages as Smithfield for getting employment for the men, 
one being in Dublin, and the other isolated; but still I am 
satisfied that the working of it is good, that the same principle 
pervades it, and that we have reason to be satisfied with the 
officers who are there; of course they have been selected for 
the purpose from the difierent prisons, but wo approve of its 
internal working. 

"It has been in operation the same time as Smithfield; it 
commenced in January last; and Lord Carlisle, who has 
looked thoroughly through the establishments, and is as prac- 
tically conversant with the Smithfield one as I am, from 
visiting it three or four times a week, and. looking over every 
book and register connected with it, is so satisfied with its 
working that he has allowed us to establish others, and I 
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have just opened another at the mouth of Oork HarbouTi 
opposite to Fort Camden, Fort Carlisle, with the same number 
of prisoners, namely, 85. In a fortnight's time we shall open 
another industrial establishment in Dublin to hold 70. 

"There are 230 prisoners at the present moment on this 
system; there will in a fortnight's time be 70 more, making 
800 in four establishments. We are then going to erect (and 
they are in the course of erection) eight moveable iron build- 
ings, the same as there were at the Curragh Camp, or at 
Aldershot, for the troops, to hold 50 in each, so that the 
same system can be pursued; that is, individualising in each 
prison or tent, if I may so call it, the 50 prisoners, and keep 
each soimd in itself, with the power of moving these prisons 
as we wish, or as the public service requires. 

** These buildings are just like the soldiers' tents; we have, 
in fact, taken as a model what they had in the Crimea, at 
Aldershot, and on the Curragh. They are soldiers' iron rooms, 
lined, with beds in them to hold 50, and an officer's room on 
each side ; they are inexpensive. The great objection to Convict 
labour has been that you must find a large public work suffi- 
cient to warrant the erection of an expensive prison ; and if you 
combine well-conducted prisoners and indrflferently- conducted 
prisoners, and apply them to that sort of labour, it is necessary 
to have a kind of security which does cause expense. But if we 
make a good selection for small works, as we are doing, we need 
not be particular about the sort of security or the number of 
prison officers placed over them, and therefore it will be 
inexpensive labour to the public service. The first two build- 
ings, which will be erected in about six weeks, will be on 
Lusk Common, about twelve miles from Dublin, and the men 
will be filtered out of these two prisons of fifties into the 
communiiy. They will be employed there in erecting our 
juvenile prison, or rather in commencing it. Men will be 
brought up from the forts I have spoken of, where they have 
not the advantages which Smithfield affords, being isolated ; 
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THE nUSH SYSTEM. 15 

thej will be brought up from thoso establishmentB to this one 
at Lusk Common, and as contractors will be doing work dose 
to them, thej would be in a place to offer these people employ- 
ment if thej deserve it ; their state will be just the same as that 
of the £ree labourers, so far as having opportimities of com- 
mitting themselves. The expense of each of these moveable 
and Hned huts, to hold 50 men and three officers, will be 
£330. 

' ^^ I contemplate other advantages as likely to result from the 
system besides those already mentioned ; and in considering that 
system, it was with a far wider view than merely as regarded 
tickets of license. 

"We believe that it would be a substitute, and a very 
favourable substitute, for any general system of shortening 
sentences; it has been some time generally felt that an 
uncertainty with regard to sentences is a great evil. However 
convenient (and I quite acknowledge the convenience) it may 
be for prison authorities to hold out, as an inducement to 
good prison conduct, that the prisoners should lose 25 per 
• cent, of their punishment, or be released at the end of the 
third year instead of at the end of the fourth, I cannot think 
that such a course will tend to genuine reformation. I should 
be unbelieving in the reformation of any man who would 
require so strong a stimulus as to be let off one-fourth of his 
punishment to induce his reformation ; I should infinitely prefer 
to see that man, with a well-modified system of imprisonment, 
at the termination of his sentence (such as that which I mention) 
in a situation where he can be tested before he goes out. I 
should hope that that would be a sufficient stimulus for any good 
prison conduct ; if it was not, I should be very doubtful of the 
reformation of the man." 

Sir Walteb thus expresses his views of the necessity of 
dealing in our own country with the crime that belongs 
to us: — 

"I believe it to be the best plan to retain them in our own 
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16 OUR CONVICTFI, 

coimtiy, because we have the means of watching them and 
rendering them powerless with a proper system of police. 
I believe that there is no country like our own for dealing 
with such men; I think any spot allocated for that purpose 
would end in a sort of Norfolk Island again ; it would be of 
no possible advantage. I believe that if we cannot manage 
those characters with our good police system throughout the 
country, they cannot be managed elsewhere ; but I do not 
anticipate that they would be any trouble to us." 

When men are discharged from the Convict Prisons, in- 
formation is sent to the police of the district to which he 
returns. 

**If a man has been discharged to his locality, with every 
professed intention on his part to go on in the same course 
of crime again, the police have been informed that he intends 
so doing. There could be no possible compunction in notifying 
that to the police. A confidential letter is sent to the head 
of the constabulary of the locality to which I know he is gone, 
because I pay his fare to that place, and it is notified to the 
head of the constabulary that such a man has gone there 
with the professed intention of carrying on his career of crime. 
In the case of such a man, I have no compunction in marking 
him ; but I should have the greatest in the case of a man who 
I believed was a reformed character." 

We shall not here enter into the details of the working of 
the system, or of the subsequent adoption of the ticket -of - 
leave system, and the success which attended it when carried 
out with strict attention to the conditions of the license. These 
will be reserved for the next chapter. It is our present object 
to present a vivid idea of the operation of the system, as derived 
from the testimonies borne by independent witnesses who have 
given the subject their personal examination. 

The first is from Mr. Eecorder Hill, as given in a paper 
read at the first meeting of the Social Science Association at 
Birmingham, in October, 1857: — 
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^'Having learnt &om the official reports, and also from 
private information, that criminals in the Irish Convict Prisons, 
bare been treated from the year 1853 on sound reformatory 
principles, rapidly developing themselves into an excellent 
system, I repaired to Ireland, in the month of August last, 
to investigate for myself the results, so far as the limited 
period during which it has been in operation permits trust- 
worthy conclusions to be drawn. 

"Facilities for the most rigid scrutiny were afforded me in 
abundance. Of these I availed myseK to the best of my ability, 
and I am under the impression that the facts which I am about 
to lay before the Section, merit its entire confidence." 

Mr. Hill then proceeds to give a full detail of the system, 
which we must omit, to pass on to his personal .observation of 
the Public Works Prisons, and of the Intermediate Prisons : — 

"On the Convict's arrival at Spike Island, he acquires the 
privilege of earning, by diligence and conduct, certain small 
gratuities, which are placed to his credit in the accounts of the 
establishment, and he is furnished with a memorandum-book, 
* in which the increase of this fund is recorded monthly. On 
admittance to the intermediate stage, he is entitled, in addition 
to these gratuities, to a small portion of his earnings, which, 
by unremitting industry during the hours of labour, he may 
raise to half-a-crown per week. And further, he enjoys, for 
the first time since his imprisonment, the privilege of drawing 
out of these earnings, for expenditure, sixpence per week; 
his choice of articles for purchase being imcontrolled, except 
as to intoxicating drinks, which are wholly prohibited. These 
little books are oft;en called for by a director or superior officer, 
and a friendly consultation ensues as to the state of the prisoner's 
funds. When it is found that the sixpence has been regularly 
added to the savings, an occurrence so frequent as to form the 
^© (spending being the exception), the man is congratulated, 
not only on his growing store, but on his i)ower of self-command, 
^en the allowance has been accimiulated for a time, and is 

c 
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18 OTJE comriOTS. 

ikeii spent on some article of dress to be worn on liis dischargey 
there is still ground for satisfaction, unless a love of finery has 
been exhibited. Sometimes, however, the superior shews signs 
of disappointment, as when, on one occasion. Captain Obofton 
found that a prisoner's weekly sixpences had for some months 
been wasted upon tobacco. No expression of disapproTal, 
however, is suffered to escape, as it would lead the indiyidual 
to the conclusion that, although he had a nominal right to 
dispose of his money at his own discretion (or indiscretion), 
he was in truth under such restraint in its exercise as to 
paralyze his free agency. The Captain began by asking the 
man what had originally brought him into trouble. 'Drink,' 
was his reply. 'Are you not afiraid of again being decoyed 
into the habit of drinking, when you leave this place.' 'Not 
at all,' was the confident assurance. ' I have now had no drink 
for years, and I do very well without it.' ' But you were for 
years without tobacco, and although you suffered much at first, 
you discovered after a time that tobacco is not essential to your 
comfort. Yet the moment you are allowed to purchase tobaooo 
you exercise the permission. How can you be sure that as you 
have' not been able to resist tobacco, you shall be able to resist 
drink when you have the power of obtaining it?' The poor 
fellow reflected on this conversation, and a subsequent inspection 
of his book shewed that he had gradually diminished his outlay 
on the narcotic until he had abandoned it altogether ; adding the 
saving thus produced to his permanent fund. 

" When the prison authorities observe that an intermediate 
man has acquired some capacity for seK-control, he is sent out 
on messages. It is found in practice that he does not abuse this 
privilege, but having transacted his business with promptitude, 
he straightway returns. A number of such men wiU then be 
entrusted to leave the establishment, for the purpose of perform- 
ing some work procured for them at a distance from their home, 
returning every night immediately on the conclusion of the day's 
labour. Here, again, instances of abuse, such, for instance, as 
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entering a public-honso, are rare, if not altogether unknown. 
The intermediate man, having now established a character, is 
entrusted with money to make purchases, or to pay bills on 
behalf of the prison ; and what may, perhaps, be justly con- 
sidered as a surer criterion that his character is known to be 
deserving, is that such of his comrades as remain at home are 
in the habit of employing him on commissions to buy for them, 
and they place in his hands moneys for that purpose. A few 
months ago a messenger so employed, when he returned^ 
reported that he had lost sixpence belonging to one of hia 
fellows. He was in great distress, but was reassured by the 
unanimous voice of the whole body, declaring that no thought 
of malversation had entered their minds. Subsequently, one 
of the men found the piece of money in an apartment, where 
it must have been accidentally dropped. 

*' Meanwhile, the studies begpin in Moimtjoy and continued 
in Spike Island are &r j^m being neglected, either by teachers 
or pupils; and having reference to the habits formed by the 
training in the lower stages, my hearers will not be surprised 
to jQnd tHe individual prepared for the task of seK-educatioU) 
and strongly urged by his approaching change of life to make 
the best of his opportunities. From the circumstance of Smith* 
field being situated in Dublin, I had more frequent opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the men there placed, than with 
those at the Forts or at Lusk. The hundred inmates of Smith- 
field have for their schoolmaster and lecturer, Mr. Oboait, an 
able, well-informed, and most devoted public servant, whose 
appointment reflects great credit on the gentlemen who dis- 
covered his value, as he then occupied an obscure position in 
life. Mr. Obgan possesses the gifb of captivating the hearts 
while he cultivates the minds of his pupils ; and well he deserves 
his ascendancy over them. He does not limit his exertions 
to the appointed duties of a teacher. He has been indefatigable 
in seeking out situations for intermediate men, as they became 
entitled to their discharge. With regard to those who quit 
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on license, they; as I have already stated, are retained until 
an approved master admits them into his service. 

" Nor does Mr. Obgan's kind tutelage come to an end on their 
enlargement. So far as it is possible he watches over them, 
even when they are far away. He keeps up a frequent and 
laborious correspondence with all who desire to avail themselves 
of his services. His successful labours have attracted the atten- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant, who not seldom joins the audience 
at the evening lectures, and takes part in questioning the men 
on what they have heard. The subjects are multifarious. 
Outlines of history, sacred and profane ; in particular the 
history of discovery, illustrated by maps. The study (for so 
it may be called) of emigration, begun at Spike Island, is 
continued and pursued into its details. The various forms 
of government prevailing in the world are canvassed, and the 
necessity for laws protecting life and property are made evident, 
even to the understandings and consciences of those by whom 
they have been violated. Matters of elementary science are 
explained and illustrated, with a view, among other purposes, 
to extend the men's knowledge of common things. Principles of 
poUtiual economy are not neglected, especially those which must 
ever govern the relations between the employer and employed. 
The students are thus led to see the folly of strikes, how 
destructive they are to the permanent welfare of working men, 
promoting only the interests of cimning leaders, who are sup- 
poi-ted often luxuriously on the sacrifices made by their deluded 
foUowei^. Saturday afternoon brings a kind of festival, to which 
the pupils look forward with great interest. The school lessons 
and the lectures of the prior days form the subject of what 
is there called competitive examination. The men are divided 
into two sections, sitting opposite to each other, each division 
contending for the victory, which is won by the greatest number 
of successful answers to questions devised by the opponent 
party. Preparations for this conflict are in progress every 
night, the inmates of the same dormitory exercising themselves 
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by rehearsals for the coming eyent; these dormitories being 
lighted by gas up to a certain hour. 

"I was invited to propound questions, and I availed myseK 
of the excellent opportunity thus afforded to test the genuine- 
ness of the knowledge acquired by the Smithfield men. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory. The stock question and the set 
answer have no place here. It was evident that tlio students 
reflected on what they heard ; so that humble as their learning 
is, it i)erforms, perhaps, the most important fimction of know- 
lege, it feeds the mind with wholesome nutriment, and occupies 
it with thoughts supplanting, and, in time, it is to be hoped, 
utterly excluding, all tendencies to vicious and debasing reveries 
and conversations. 

"At Lusk (fifteen miles from Dublin), I found a body of 
intermediate men engaged in forming a garden on open heath 
land, a large tract of which is to be brought \mder cultivation 
by Convict labour. Their dwelling, to be supplied with vege- 
tables from the garden, is constructed of corrugated sheet iron, 
with an interior lining of boards for warmth. It comprehends 
two distinct erections, each consisting of a single spacious room, 
which, by the slinging of hammocks, becomes at night a dor- 
mitory. One of these rooms is by day their kitchen and house- 
place ; the other their chapel, school, lecture-room, and library. 
Each of these two apartments is calculated to give sleeping 
room to 50 men. They are capable of removal at a slight cost, 
being light, readily taken to pieces, and as easily reconstructed ; 
consequently they are well adapted for temporary stations like' 
this, which is to be the residence of Convict artificers engaged 
in building a juvenile prison about to be erected in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Iron edifices like these have been some 
time in use at the Forts, and experience has proved them to be 
very comfortable habitations. The portability of these rooms 
will overcome the difficulties which have been experienced in 
employing bodies of men at tasks which are completed within 
short periods of time. Not being prisons, however, they are 
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only suitable for Convicts who can be held to the spot by moral 
restraints. But intermediate men are striving to acquire such 
a character as will recommend them to employers, and thus 
accelerate their discharge ; consequently desertion rarely, if ever, 
occurs. I heard of no instance in which it had been attempted. 
Bodies of men so trained may surely be turned to the best 
account. Thousands of hands might be useftdly employed on 
public works of pressing necessity (like harbours of refuge and 
coast defences), in which neither private capital, nor that of 
joint-stock companies, will ever be invested, for the obvious 
reason that, although indispensable to the commimity, they 
cannot be made to yield a revenue. War, emigration, and the 
rapid expansion of our agriculture, our manufactures, and our 
commerce, all point to an approaching scarcity of labour. 
Beyond a doubt, then, the new application of the labour of 
our criminals, hitherto so little profitable, which the Board 
has thus admirably devised, challenges immediate and most 
earnest attention ; and we have a right to expect that every 
IraprovoiBent which can be suggested in the law controlling 
tho treatment of criminals, so as to bring them at the earliest 
possible moment to the requisite degree of trustworthiness, 
will he forthwith made. And no amelioration, believe me, 
will be so efficacious to that end, as enhancing encouragement 
to work out their own freedom — a motive which ought not to 
be confined to the cases of heinous offenders like the Convicts 
whoso tliscipline forms the subject of this paper, but which 
sJlould carry its stimulating force into every cell of every prison, 
pm'ging the administration of justice of the lamentable, nay, 
revolting absurdity, of withholding a priceless boon from the 
lOBBOv criminal to confer it on the greater." 

Mr. Hnx thus concludes his paper : — 

** Thus, then, in my humble judgment, the Board of Directors 
of Irish Convict Prisons have practically solved the jproblem 
which has so long perplexed oiu' Government and our Legis- 
lature — WTiat shall we do tcHh our Convicts ? The results of their. 
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great experiment answer thus: — ^Keep touh peisonebs undeb 

80UXD AXD ENLIGHTENED DISCIPLINE UNTIL TIIEY AUE EEFORMED— 
"KEEP THEM FOB YOUB OWN SAKE AND FOE THEIBS. ThB VAST 
KAJOBITY OF ALL WHO ENTEB YOUB PBISONS AS CBIMINALS CAN 
BS SENT BACK INTO THE WOBLD, AFTEB NO IJNBEASONABLB TEBM 
OF PBOBATIONy HONEST MEN AND USEFUL CITIZENS. LbT THE 
SHALL HINOBITY BEMAIN, AND IF DEATH ABBIYE BEFOBE BEFOB* 
3CATI0N, LET THEM BEMAIN FOB LIFE." 

At the next meeting of the Social Science Association, held 
at Liverpool, in 1858, the President of the Section on Punish- 
ment and Beformation was the Earl of Cabusle, the Viceroy 
of Ireland. In his opening address he thus speaks : — 

*' The opening of my recent term of administration in Ireland 
was nearly contemporary with the first experiments in the 
system of Convict discipline, which has excited so much atten- 
tion in that country. Whatever may be the merits of that 
system in the main features of its conception, and whatever 
the success obtained in its practical working, the credit, as 
the responsibility, must principally rest with the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, Captain Cbofton. He has been largely 
aided by the practised experience and intelligent zeal succes- 
sively of Captain Knight and Captain Whitty, and through- 
out by the benevolent ardour of Mr. Lentaigne ; he has been 
perseveringly seconded, as I know he will be most ready to 
admit, by the different members of the Irish Executive, and by 
the singular exertions and adaptability of some of his officers 
and agents. No one, however, who has watched the progress 
of the proceedings, will fail to acknowledge the pervading 
influence and inspiration which have been derived and caught 
from the perseverance, the enthusiasm, the detennination to 
succeed, the disbelief in the possibility of failure, which have 
distinguished the administrator in chief; and looking back, 
as I now can do, to the series of our conferences and expedi- 
tions in connexion with this object, as among the most gratifying 
Recollections of my official career, I feel most happy in having 
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this opportunity of publicly recording my admiration, my re- 
gard, and my gratitude. * * * 

** Feeling, then, a right to be thus encouraged and corrobo- 
rated by actual results and by dry figures, I may the more safely 
seek to convey the impressions derived ftom occular observa- 
tion. I never made a visit to Smithfield during the hours 
allotted to the evening schooling and lecture without being 
most pleasantly impressed by the propriety and alertness of 
demeanour, and by the general absence of all sulkiness or 
sullenness of either countenance or manner, which distin- 
guished the prisoners. I may here, perhaps, mention that, 
although I stood among them on these occasions with the 
full power of giving immediate pardon and freedom to any or 
all of them, and although occasionally anything particularly 
striking in the bearing or expressions of some among them 
might have tempted me to an exercise of partiality in their 
behalf, I never once allowed myself to interfere with any 
sentence except in the regular routine, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the responsible authorities. I almost feel compunction 
at having proceeded so far without having made mention of 
the lecturer at the Smithfield and Lusk Reformatories, Mr. 
Oeqan. I am quite confident that he is one of that privileged 
number who will have left a mark on their age, not, perhaps, 
in the ordinary records of fame or precedence, but in the 
extent and amount of the quiet, unnoticed good he has accom- 
plished, and the wholesome and healing influences he has 
wrought upon the dispositions and destinies of his fellow- 
creatui'es. Accustomed from his first youth to pursue the 
occupation of a teacher among the humblest and the poorest, 
he has now given his whole heart to the work of instruct- 
ing and reclaiming the criminal; and, in addition to the 
higher qualifications of benevolence and zeal for such an 
office, he possesses, I believe I should say beyond any 
person I have ever met with, the faculty of interesting the 
attention and of making the subject clear to the most obtuse 
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apprehensions. I am quite willing to believe that the system 
now adopted in Ireland rests upon principles so sound and so 
true to human experience as to make it in a great degree 
independent of individual qualities, provided that it be steadily 
upheld; but I think it would be singtdarly ungrateful not to 
admit that for its early and rapid success it was largely 
indebted to the capacity of Mr. Oboan to make powerful 
impressions upon the minds, sometimes sluggish and sullen, 
sometimes quick and impidsive, with which ho was brought 
into contact, as well as the wholly voluntary and disinterested 
tenacity with which he clung to the discharged prisoner in his 
subsequent career, diminishing its risks and shielding him 
from its temptations. With respect to the general conduct 
of the prisoners, it is pleasing to find this testimony given 
by the Superintendent of Smithfield, Mr. (Jood, who had been 
master of works in the same prison for ten years \mder the 
old system, and whom I know to be a very deserving public 
servant. He says : * With reference to the conduct of the 
prisoners, it is gratifying to find that the best feeling exists 
among them ; and, since the introduction of the license system, 
only five slight breaches of discipline occurred. Most remark- 
able is the conti'ast between the men now placed in this estab- 
lishment and those who were confined here when this was an 
ordinary Convict Prison. Now they evince a kind, obliging 
disposition, and a docile spirit ; they take advice in good 
part; they go to work with alacrity; are ready to volunteer 
their assistance wherever they think it may be required; they 
seem to have got a new spring of mind, and constantly talk 
over and ask advice with respect to their future prospects 
and destinations. Nearly three times the amount of work is 
obtained as heretofore from the same number of prisoners.' 
I have referred to the hold which Mr. Oegan endeavours to 
establish upon the after career of discharged prisoners. The 
law provided a map of the county of Dublin, upon which 
are marked the various stations where they are employed, or 
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where there is a likelihood of employment being procured 
for them. He visits these stations frequently, either for 
the purpose of inquiring into the conduct and position of the 
men, or of securing fresh employment. Of sixty discharged 
prisoners now in the city of Dublin, not one has been out of 
employment for more than a few days except from failure of 
health. In many cases, as might have been anticipated, the 
labour has been of a description not much sought after by 
those whose previous lives entitle them justly to greater lati- 
tude of choice, such as vitriol -works and the like. This, 
however, speaks volumes for those who prefer even such labour 
to dishonesty and a recurrence of crime; it speaks surely 
not a little for the system which has thus trained and re- 
claimed them. As a mark of the influence Mr. Organ has 
been enabled to obtain over the men, even after the period 
of confinement is over, he has generally induced them to place 
£1 or £2 in the hands of their employers as a security, not 
so much for their honesty, as for their regularity and con- 
tinuance at work; and in case of the man having no earnings 
or next to none to his credit, then to consent to a correspond- 
ing stoppage for a certain time from his wages. With the 
mi?ii who are further removed, Mr. Orgajt endeavours to keep 
up froquent correspondence. I may very briefly mention one 
01* two of their statements. One man tells him: *I must let 
you Imow that I am what you will like to hear, and that is 
a non-commissioned officer. I am full corporal, and very soon 
to ho platoon -sergeant. I hope you will tell all the men in 
Smithfield to do as Mr. Organ will tell them.' Another tells 
him : * I am earning from 1 4s, to 16^. a week.' Another 
whom he mentions *is also doing well, and turns out very 
well dressed, and earns plenty of money in the coal-pit : he 
is Darning from 3«. 6i. to 4*. a day, and wishes you long 
life and good health.' Another asks for some of his gratuity 
money that he may get a kit. Another is going out to Corfu. 
The parish priest writes of one : * I am glad to be able to 
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make a favotirable report of him. He is well-conducted and 
industrious, and has even purchased a boat, in which he 
works himself at present.* A housebreaker writes : * Words 
cannot express the gratitude I felt when I received your kind 
letter with the favourable lines contained in it. I sincerely 
hope I shall never belie the character you were pleased to 
entertain of me. I have been working at hay this short 
time back.' The hay reminds me that I perceived on ono 
occasion a discharged prisoner forming one of a gang of hay- 
makers on my own grounds in the Phoenix Park. He was 
pointed out to me by the contractor for the job, who gave a 
good account of him, but I distinctly saw, on my approach- 
ing him, that he did not wish for much conversation; he 
felt very anxious that his antecedents should not be known 
to his fellow - workmen, and for my own part I felt quite 
resigned, aU Viceroy as I was at the moment, to be cut by a 
Convict. I will only cite one more comment which, among 
other things, shows that the supervision of the police is not 
necessarily considered irksome by the discharged prisoners 
themselves. This is from a man convicted of larceny, it being 
his seventh conviction: *I am living with my father ever 
since, and I am going on very well. The constabulary are 
doing everything in their power for my welfare. Your lec- 
tures and advice are as fresh in my mind as when I sat there 
listening to your fatherly expressions, and I will always think 
of the advice you gave before we left; you. No matter who 
returns you ingratitude after all your trouble, you will always 
find me grateful, because you acted a father to every one as 
well as to me. I conclude for the present, thanking God and 
you for my deliverance from bondage ; and may the Almighty 
reward you and every benevolent man who in the course of 
time will be an aid in the work of mercy.' " 

The next testimony is derived from an article on the *' Irish 
Convict System," in the "Comhill Magazine," April, 18G1. 
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From this we are tempted to make copious extracts, they present 
so vivid a picture of the reality ; — 

^* A few weeks since, I found myself, with two friends, 
traversing a newly-reclaimed common in an agricultural district 
some fifteen miles from Dublin. A veiy short time ago the 
place was all but uninhabited, the heath being in possession 
of a few squatters, on sufferance, who had been tempted to it 
by the immunity granted to their class, the absence of rent, 
and the quality of the soil. More recently, however, the ground 
had been required for a particular purpose; a body of men, 
imder an energetic leader, were brought to subdue it with the 
plough, and the old occupants were dispossessed, not entirely 
without remonstrances or threats of resistance. But the dread 
authority of the law was against them; and their own leader, 
a bold and clever man, was disarmed by being appointed to 
a subordinate office. Under the newly-arrived improvers, the 
squatters disappeared from the scene, the undulating surface 
of the common was converted into cultivated fields, * and 
laughing Ceres reassumed the plain.' The spot has not quite 
lost ltd desolate aspect ; although there is a public road through 
it, and a few buildings are in sight, there is still a broad 
ex]>aii$e so devoid of any marked feature that guide-posts 
are necessary to point the way of the wandering labourer who 
desires to retui-n home. The work is advancing under the 
vigorous industry of some fifty men who are employed on the 
estate, and who may bo seen on any working day of the week 
lit theii- labours. And who are they that are thus, in our own 
time, colonizing the ancient soil of Ireland, and annexing it to 
the conquests of modem agriculture ? They are Convicts under 
senteaee of penal servitude. Yes, that band of fifty men, clothed 
in the ordinary garb of rustic labourers, peacefully obeying the 
orders of two foremen, clothed not very unlike themselves and 
working with them, are men whose crimes have subjected them 
lo pri&'iii and to the discipline of a transient slavery. There 
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are, indeed, no chains ; there are no military guards — ^not even 
gaolers — ^to restrain them ; no fences which they are not in the 
hourly habit of passing break the broad expanse of the common, 
-with its mdely-separated guide-posts pointing the way to the 
lints which are the prisons of these men. But there is something 
else far more potent. 

''It was while I was engaged in surveying the system of 
discipline of which the colony at Lusk forms only a portion, that 
I learned the revolt in Chatham Prison. The details of that 
violent outbreak amongst the luxuriously-fed Chathamites, who 
were in open mutiny and refusing to work, were told me on the 
very day when I was surrounded by Convicts wholly without 
chains, and hard at work in cold and rain; and with the 
Chatham reports fresh in my mind, I heard the civil officers 
of this open prison at Lusk telling me how the labourers imder 
them, living as I shall show you, upon hard fare, are steady 
workmen, regular in their duty, and so zealous that, while they 
are actually purchasing bread as a luxury, they will pursue 
tieir toil after the regular hour, in order to help in securing the 
harvest. This is the result of a system which, with the erring 
man in the iron grip of the law, has subjected him to something 
stronger than manacles or lash, and yet, substituting a truly 
correctional for a merely penal handling, has made sweet the 
nses even of the bitterest adversity, the adversity of the criminal 
gaol. 

"If we look abroad, beyond the horizon of that strange, 
nnwalled prison, to the general effects of the two systems, 
ViTigliflh and Irish, we find the same contrast in the broadest 
results. For instance, in the session before last, a return was 
obtained by the House of Lords, which shows that of the 
Convicts out on ticket-of-leave in England nine-tenths relapse 
into crime, and are actually recommitted to prison for fresh 
offences; while, of course, we cannot assimie the merely 
unaccused tenth to be virtuous and pure. In Ireland, even 
including the criminals released under the old law, the men 
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recommitted are not one-fifth of the whole number released, 
and with aU the figures before me, I find great reason to doubt 
whether they amoimt to one-tenth. The Chaplain of Millbank 
has calculated that considerably more than half — nearly two- 
thirds — of the men brought to that prison are 'habitual or 
professional thieves/ 'possessing,* he says, 'great intelligence, 
but affording little hope of amendment by means of prison 
discipline.' A Convict of this class said to him, ' It's not likely 
I'U work for fifteen shillings a week, when I can get as many 
poimds.' The remark of the Convict confirmed the opinion 
with which the foimders of the English system started — ^that 
you cannot reform prisoners, but can only export them. We 
shall see by and by how far the assumption is justified by 
facts. 

"Statistical figures, however, never suffice to show us the 
true substance and nature of any two things compared; ihey 
do not indicate the actual distinction, they only meet it; and 
in order to appreciate the striking contrast afforded to the 
EngliKk system, let us see what the Irish system is. A very 
brief recapitulation will bring us into the midst of it. In 1837, 
Sii' WniiiAM MoLESWORTH, the accomplished and patriotic pupil 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, demanded that Select Com- 
mittee on Transportation which reported in 1838, with such 
force that it became impossible for the Home Government to 
continue the practice, and, against the will of Australia, trans- 
portation was abandoned in 1840. Attempts were made 
partially to continue the use of the Colonies as a receptacle 
for our refuse population ; but the Cape of Otood Hope actually 
TebellL?d against such an experiment; and by 1853 Western 
Australia was the one Colony willing to receive our Convicts, 
in small numbers. The establishments of Bermuda and 
Gibraltar remain as State Prisons, to which a limited number 
of prif^oners can be consigned. But since 1853 it has been 
necesssary to provide for the custody of our Convicts at homo. 
After a laborious investigation in 1850, a Select Committee 
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of the House of Commons had stated the opinion, corroborated 
by facts and figures, that the majority of convicted criminals 
can be reformed. In 1855, Captain Walter Ceofton, who 
had been appointed to inquire into the state of the Convict 
Prisons in Ireland, addressed to the Gbvemment a communi- 
cation, citing that opinion, and particularly suggesting two 
conditions to any complete attempt at a redeeming discipline. 
The first was, intermediate prisons, in which the Convict could 
be subjected to trial before his discharge; the reformed, as it 
were, being filtered away firom the unreformed ; and the second 
condition was, such treatment of the whole class as would 
subject them to the principle of individualization, each man's 
case being separately handled with reference to his antecedents, 
his character, and his actual state of mind. Captain Cboftov 
was placed at the head of the gentlemen appointed as Directors 
of the Irish Convict Prisons, to carry out the system which 
he had indicated, and which I have so lately seen at work. 

''The system can be best comprehended, as it is administered, 
upon the principle of individualizing. We will supx>ose that 
the criminal — ^let us call him John Caebol — ^has already been 
'living in crime,' has been before convicted and punished — 
imprisoned, say, three months for larceny, twelve months for 
robbery — and is now sentenced for robbery, not to the shortest 
term of penal servitude, three years, nor to the longest, fifteen, 
but to the medium term of seven years. Of that period, he 
must spend at least five years in prison before his release 
under ticket -of- license. On the 1st of January, 1858, he is 
admitted to the ordinary prison of Moimtjoy, and is at once 
lodged in a separate cell. As soon as he has entered, it is 
distinctly explained to him that the period of his detention in 
that separate cell will depend upon his own conduct. If he is 
perfectly quiet and orderly, he will be completely isolated 
even &om prison society only for eight months. Should he be 
less well behaved the period will be the full nine months. 
Should the criminal fever be upon him in a chronic form, 
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stimulating him to indulge in the excitements of violence — in 
brawling, striving to communicate with his neighbours, or even 
in attacking the gaolers — ^he is soon made to feel how utterly 
powerless he is, not only by the walls that box him in, but 
by the reducing of his food to bread and water, and even by 
flogging. 

"Usually, by the end of nine months, or very often in eight 
months, the Convict is sent to the next prison. If he is a 
labourer, he is sent to Spike Island, near Queenstown ; if he 
is a mechanic, to the prison of PhiHpstown. In either case, 
he is placed in what is called the third class, and is employed 
upon some branch of useful industry. If he is wholly unac- 
quainted with work he is set to some very simple form of 
handicraft, such as the making of buckle-straps, or other process 
equally easy. On his entrance into this class, however, he is 
again told that his condition while he is in it, and his ultimate 
promotion to a higher class, will depend exclusively upon his 
own conduct. No power of * indulgence' is reposed in the 
officers of the prison ; the system itself is himiane, considerate, 
careful to secure the utmost amount of hope and improvement 
for the prisoner; and his best reliance consists in tilie most 
faithful and strict execution of the system. Any departure 
from it by the officers would be to embezzle for the benefit 
of an individual the moral fund available for the whole class. 
This is all explained to the man in language adapted to his 
state of education and intelligence ; he is made to feel that he 
is himself the true regulator of his own condition in the class 
and of the period of his leaving it. 

**As soon as he is admitted into the third class his conduct 
is marked down in an accoimt kept for the purpose. The 
highest nuniber of marks which he can attain during the month 
for * discipline,' is three ; he is put to school, and the highest 
number of marks which he can attain for * school' is likewise 
three ; his * industry' is also marked with the highest number, 
three — ^nino in all; and should he keep up to the highest 
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standard, as he well may with common diligence and tract- 
ability, he can seciire his promotion at the end of two months, 
having earned eighteen marks. But he may have lived in 
a felse pride ; he may be intoxicated with the vanity of vindic- 
tiveness ; he may think it * manly* to contemn the opportunity 
offered to him, and so defy the authority of the officers ; and he 
may fail to earn his promotion from the third class to the second 
in less than six months. While he is in the third class he is 
allowed one penny a week out of his earnings; but for mis- 
conduct, according to its degree, his marks may be taken from 
him, his money allowance may be stopped, or he may even 
be sent back to separate confinement, with the sterner punish- 
ments suited to that condition. 

**rrom the third, the Convict, John Cabeol, passes into the 
second class, where he is allowed twopence a week out of 
his earnings; and here he may remain, according to his con- 
duct and the character which he has acquired, as short a 
time as six months, or as long a time as seven months, or 
even longer. In the first class, where he is allowed four- 
pence a week, his stay may be twelve months, or fifteen; 
and in the advanced class, where the allowance is ninepence, it 
would in either case be twenty months. The better conducted 
prisoner has passed through the ordinary prison in four years 
and three months; the worst conducted, in four years and 
nine months. 

**In the ordinary prison all these allowances go towards the 
money which he is allowed to lay by as a fund on his dis- 
charge. Each prisoner keeps his own accoimt to check that 
of the officers; and the men in all classes and of all charac- 
ters are found to be extremely keen in watching the correctness 
of the accoimts kept agednst their name. They haggle earnestly 
over a single mark which is to be allowed or withheld ; contest 
the accuracy of the record, question the justice of the official 
calculation, and, if their own judgment is not satisfied with 
the decision of the officers over them, they appeal to the 
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Governor, or eren, in certain cases, to the Chief Director of 
Convict Prisons. In the cell of a young man who had been 
confined for robbery, I was told that he had shown his under- 
standing of the prison rules and of the opportunity which 
they a£Ebrded him, by almost unexceptionable good conduct, 
having misbehaved himself 'only once.' 

" * Not at all, sir !' he exclaimed, earnestly but respectfully, 
by way of correction to the official statement. 

" * You were reported,' said my informant to him. 

" * Yes, but I was not punished ; I was sent to Hospital.' 

'<The man had been charged, probably, with some neglect 
of duty, and proved that he was more sick than sinning. Thus, 
even in the ordinary prison, the men themselves become conscious 
and active coadjutors in carrying out the system under which 
they are disciplined, and we shall see, as we advance, how 
thoroughly they become imbued with its spirit. In proportion 
as it is rigorously administered it has been found possible to 
dispense with some of the merely mechanical restraints. In the 
chapel, for instance, it was in the old time thought necessary to 
divide the prisoners by partitions; a plan which facilitated 
various tricks and irreverent idlings during divine service. The 
partitions have been removed. The place of worship is in itself 
a room simple enough, but not devoid of a certain tastefolness 
in its arrangements. The sonctiiy of the occasion and the col- 
lective example operate in a wholesome, though undoubtedly in 
a cheerful, manner, upon every individual who attends; and 
thus by degrees the prisoner is removed from mere separate 
detention within the four narrow walls that form a kind of live 
tomb, to live and breathe in the company of his fellow-creatures; 
he does this with a newly acquired sense of moral necessity, and 
with the evidences on every side that others as weU as himself 
appreciate the promotion and comfort derivable firom good 
conduct. 

« Every circumstance by which he is surrounded, contributes 
to enlarge and strengthen this influence. As he makes his 
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progress, while jet within the walls of the ordinary prison, 
the stamp on his own sleere indicating his class and the number 
of marks he has earned, and the numbers on the badge of those 
yd^ whom he is daily associated, are a memento that he has 
made only so much progress, but still so much. He knows that 
Mb opportunities are widening as he goes. He is aware that as 
he attains promotion the fund lodged to his account is growing 
in a higher ratio, and will grow yet more largely and rapidly. 
At every step in his advance it is explained to him that he is 
gradually marching towards the comparative unrestraint of the 
Intennediate Prison, whose increased comfort and freedom he is 
able to appreciate from the progressive experience which he has 
already had in the ordinary prison. Even the countenances of 
&e companions around him will i^eak in the same eloquent 
q>irit. 

''For there is no greater evidence of the change worked in the 
race by this hard, matter- of- fSact discipline, than the altered 
expression of the general physiognomy. As soon as the man 
enters the first prison, the most unmistakeable record of his 
identity is at once registered in the prison books in the shape 
of a photographic portrait. ' No, no !' exclaimed an eminent 
thief, when he was placed before the machine, stretching fovth 
his hands so as to hide his face—' No, no ; you are taking away 
my bread !' The man was actuated by a prudential r^ard for 
his professional interests, when he should once more be released 
from gaol. As it turned out, however, that very man obtained 
better employment than thieving, and he need have been under 
no fear to leave his likeness with the prison authorities. Yet, 
on proper occasion, the use he apprehended is made of these 
photographic portraits. If a Convict or ticket-of-leave should 
go out of bounds, or if a man previously convicted should be 
arrested, his portrait can be sent to the place where he is 
captured, and he can be identified. There is, however, a still 
broader interest in this strange portrait gallery of murderers 
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housebreakers, thieves, and malefactors in general. You see, 
upon the face of the class, every variety of depraved expression. 
Some few are scowling villains, fit to tread the most melo- 
dramatic stage ; some cunning enough to satisfy the precon- 
ceptions of the most self-satisfied scientific physiognomist; not 
a few, simple-minded, but somewhat blank in aspect, as though 
they were entirely swayed by the circimistances of the moment. 
Not a few, also, wear the gay trixmiphant expression of extreme 
vanity, as if they would rather be eminent as thieves than not 
be noticed at all, and were delighted to stand for their portraits, 
even though it were to the prison photographer. But the 
largest number of all have a very peculiar expression. If you 
will allow the eyelids and lips to drop as they will with weari- 
ness and indifference^Lf you will let the chest collapse, and 
the shoulders round themselves with the same Jistless lack of 
stamina — and if, while the head is thrown forward, you will 
slightly lift the face, giving an additional drag as it were to 
the cheeks, the eyelids, and the lips, you wiU bring over your 
countenance exactly the same arrangement which is the conmion 
veil assumed by the majority of malefactors pictured in this 
strange gallery. It is cunning, covered by an affectation of 
imouciance. Your thief comme il faut finds it most distingu^f as 
well as most diplomatic, to conceal his true qualities under 
a show of being llas^ ; and his face indicates — all partly put on, 
but stiU more natural than he thinks — a want of interest, a want 
of feeling, and a want of understanding. You see these truly 
*low' expressions in almost all the earliest classes of the 
ordinary prisoners ; but as you advance in the series, the 
expression improves, the scowl is rapidly displaced. The old 
villain, at his school-books, acquires almost the ingenuous 
expression of childhood. The half-idiotical simper of vaniiy 
is sobered. The melancholy Uase affectation passes off, and 
the general countenance becomes at once more simple, more 
steady, and more cheerful; imtil, in the upper classes, you 
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may find many counteiiances even above ilie average out of 
doorsy in placid self-possession, awakened intelligence, and 
amiable content. 

"In the first prison tbe Convict Has acquired habits of 
industry, either in the prosecution of his own trade, or in 
some simple occupation afforded to him. He has gone through 
a certain amount of schooling, tested under able teachers by 
periodical examinations, which serve to call forth his own 
faculties, and the consciousness of them. He is associated 
with his fellows, under discipline, in the workroom, the school- 
room, in the class, and in the chapel; and he has thus been 
gradually accustomed to regularity of life, and to a regulated 
state of thought. He has been made to feel how completely 
his condition and prospects depend upon his own conduct ; and 
at every stage, if he has encountered any difficulties of com- 
prehension, they have been cleared away for him by the 
explanations of the prison authorities. But thus far he has 
felt under coercion. The force at first brought to bear upon 
him was, in its character, purely penal. In the earlier stages, 
aflier his release from constant confinement in a separate cell, 
the penal element has been largely commingled with tuition and 
industry; and, throughout, there has been ceaseless restraint 
and coercion ; the latter, perhaps, of a moral kind, but not the 
less distinctly exercised. According to the old system, even 
of improved prisons, the Convict was thrown upon society fresh 
fix)m these coercions and restraints, without character; he 
confi'onted something worse than suspicion — often hopeless 
repulsion; the newly -restored liberty was accompanied by 
fearful temptations to relapse into crime, the promptings that 
way being almost justified by common sense, through the utter 
despair of finding honest employment. Was it not possible 
to meet these difficulties — ^to soften the transition from perfect 
restraint to perfect freedom — to show that the prisoner could 
continue his bettor habits oven with diminished compulsion, 
and thus to provide him with * a character from his last place,' 
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though that place shotild actually be a prison? Captain 
Walter Ceofton saTV that these questions could be answered 
in the affirmative. In a communication to the Government, 
written in November, 1855, he again challenged attention to 
the opinion expressed by the Oonmiittee of the House of 
dommons, that *the generality of criminals' are * reformable.' 
Already the reformatory element had been mingled with the 
penal, but Captain Ceofton proposed to test the efficacy of 
the reform, by arrangements which should at once supply the 
prisoner with employment, and guarantee his character in prison 
as * exemplary.' The thing wanted was a probationary stage, 
to act as a filter in distinguishing the reformed £rom the tin- 
reformed. It was calculated that while this trial stage would 
exercaBO upon the probationer a most direct and important in- 
fluence of its own, it would show the employer outside that the 
quondam criminal had really habits of industry and self-control. 
And Captaan Ceofton pointed out the influence which such 
E system must exercise over the criminal population generally. 
TheBo suggestions were at once adopted by the Gbvemment 
for Irelaad in 1855." 

We pass over the description given by this writer of the 
Int€Tmediate Prisons, and his account of i^e official arrange- 
ments, and the working of the system, as similar information 
win be given in the next chapter; we must not, however, 
omit some anecdotes, which are valuable as illustrations of 
the working of the system, nor a statement of the writer's 
own personal observation. 

**Tbe occupant of the Intermediate Prison is engaged in 
useful labour ; the product of his industry has a value of whidi 
some portion goes towards the expenses of the establishment ; 
mid ho la thus really repaying a debt to the commimity. But 
some portion is also granted to him as a gratuity, of which 
again a fraction is allowed for immediate expenditure. The 
utmost amount which he can earn in a week is 28. 6d. If he 
be slack in bia industry, of which there are few examples, 
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or maladroit, lie may be unable to earn bo mucb. Tbe greater 
portion of tbis remains in cbarge of tbe autborities. Sometimes 
it bas been spent on articles absolutely necessary for tbe 
prisoner's use ; at otber times it baa been used as an instruction 
fee to tradesmen; very frequently it bas been employed in 
paying for tbe passage of tbe discbarged Convict to anotber 
country, eitber wbere be already bad connections, or wbere 
be saw an opportunity for employing bimself at a distance from, 
the scene of bis former troubles. Of bis earnings be is allowed 
sixpence a week to spend, witbin certain limits, as be likes. 
He must not, for instance, use it to buy intoxicating drinks; 
but be may spend it in books, clotbing, food, and some otber 
articles. 

"I tbink I noticed a variety in tbe neck-kercbiefs, wbicb 
I ascribed to tbat source; and it is evident tbat a bealtby 
pleasure would be taken in tbe variety for tbe variety's sake, 
since it contributed to mark tbe distinction between tbe bomely 
garb and tbe old prison uniform. To tbe library tbe men 
contribute a bal^enny a week. Tbe payment is optional, 
but tbere is not a single instance of refusal. Nay, on obtain- 
ing tbeir discbarge. Convicts not unfreq^uently leave one shilling^ 
two BhiUinga^ or half-a-crown for the library ^ as a mark of respect 
to that institution, and of goodwill towards the companions they 
leave lehind. Sometimes, indeed, the departing Convict will leave 
a contribution, even as much as ten shillings, towards the fund of 
smne fellow-worhman, with whom he has formed a friendship, Tbese 
little acts, wbicb must be purely spontaneous, go far to indicate 
the spirit tbat bas been awakened in tbe tribe. 

"I bave already mentioned one thing in wbicb tbe residents 
of the Intermediate Prison not unfrequently spend a part of 
their sixpence a week — ^bread. Tbe fact is quite sufficient to 
show tbat tbe dietary is not excessive, eitber in quantity or 
quality; yet tbe men at Lusk do not grumble, tbey do not 
revolt to extort a more luxurious fare, tbey do not refuse to 
work. On tbe contrary, if an extraordinary amount of work 
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is needed — as, for instance, to complete a piece of drainage 
promptly, or to save the harvest — ^they throw themselves into 
the labour with zeal. On such occasions they take evident 
pleasure in promoting the interests of the establishment, and 
in evincing their zealous fidelity towards the head of their 
department ; and it is at times like these that they are observed 
to spend a portion of their little weekly honorarium in bread ! 

**Once a week the inmates of the Intermediate Prison are 
allowed to send one of their own class out of bounds to purchase 
the articles on which the sixpence a week is to be spent. In all 
the time since the beginning of the plan, there have been but 
three cases of default. In one instance the man so employed 
was a person of weak mind, who ought, perhaps, not to have 
been selected; in the other two instances the defaulters had 
met with old friends, and had been tempted *just to have 
a drink.' But in each of these three cases the man was found 
waiting outside the gates of the Intermediate Prison, looking 
very foolish. Tie had been tempted, he had yielded; but he 
retained his conscience, his hope in the system, and his preference 
of it over tho wild chances and the remorse of flight. 

"Anotlior little incident related to me strikingly illustrates 
this manly and healthy spirit, and especially shows the insight 
which the men acquire into the laws that so inevitably govern 
their conduct. When the Chief Director of Convict Prisons 
Wfis viBiimg on Intermediate establishment, one of the men 
appro acltod him, and respectfully challenged inquiry into his 
request that ho might be liberated a fortnight sooner than 
the period mt down for him. He said that his time would have 
CsJEpir^d a foi-tnight sooner if a certain mark had not been 
Ti^-ithheld fi'om him in the former prison. I have already said 
itmt the men keep their own accounts as a check upon the 
officers, and that any difference of statement is promptly adjudi- 
cated. The petitioner for an earlier release was reminded of 
iJiis fact, and he admitted that the mark had been withdrawn 
in strict conformity with rules; but, he said, the offence for 
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irMoh ifhe penaliy was enforced was a mere trifle, and ^ every- 
thing depended on his getting out a fortnight sooner.' What 
'everything' meant he did not state; but probably it was that 
he had an opportunity of going abroad with a Mend, or of 
otherwise establishing himself hopefully out of prison. The 
Chief Director promised to inquire into the case. He did so, 
and summoned the man before him again. It turned out to 
be true that the penally had been inflicted for something that 
was in itself a trifling nature ; but it was a breach of the rules, 
and when he broke those rules the Convict knew what he was 
doing. StiU he urged it was only a trifle, and that fortnight 
was 'everything' to him. He was asked to suppose the very 
common case of a Convict whose behaviour had been absolutely 
unimpeachable, and to say how such a man, asking to be 
released a fortnight sooner, as a matter of mere favour, could 
be rej^ed, if another who had broken the rules, however 
trivially, could daim the indulgence? The man paused for 
a moment, and then answered : * No, sir, I see it would not 
work.' And he walked away with the air of a man who was 
satisfied in his own judgment. * * * 

"I made a tour of Dublin, d la Habouit Alrasohid, for the 
express purpose pf seeing the discharged Convicts actually busy 
at their daily work. I found them in a great variety of occupa- 
tions. Some were busy in the most public thoroughfares of 
Dublin, as labourers. They recognised my companions at a 
glance, but no notice was taken of them openly, and they went 
on working without any stop or recognition. There was nothing 
to distinguish them from the ordinary labourer, except, im- 
doubtedly, in most instances, a more thoughtful aspect, and a 
countenance that might be described as more awakened. Other 
workmen we found busy as labourers in some of the less finished 
parts of Dublin ; and at certain spots they were stationed in no 
inconsiderable numbers. Others were working within doors, 
at the manufactory of a busy tradesman, in one of the busiest 
streets of Dublin — a highway not unlike Newgate Street or 
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Bisliopsgato Street — the tradesman dealing in an article of 
TOT J general consumption. Others were in a sort of manu- 
faetojyj homely in appearance, but on an extensive scale, and 
situated in one of the lowest neighbourhoods of old Dublin. 
In aH the report was the same : the discharged Convicts prove 
to be steady labourers and good workmen; their employers 
wore quite satisfied, and were ready to employ similar labour 
again, Thia evidence was general; its character will come 
out mora diitinctly in a few particular instances. 

^'In one of the humbler streets, an industrious woman has 
opened a small shop, and her business is prospering. "With 
tears in her eyes, she bore testimony to the regular conduct 
of her husband, and to the peaceful state of her home : that 
husband was a discharged Convict, who had been an habitual 
thief; and J as a di'unkard, he had gone to such extremes, 
that he still bore signs of the delirium tremens with which 
he was threatened. He now earns twelve shillings a week as 
a builder's labourer, and assists his wife in paying for their 
child whom Uicj have put to school. 

"Among the very first persons who ventured upon employ- 
ing a maJi with a prison character, is an extensive builder. 
Borne of the men whom he thus consented to take have for- 
merly bom© the worst of characters. Their conduct with him, 
howeyor, had been in every respect satisfactory. He has at 
present four in his employment; one joined his works in 1856, 
and that man's wages have risen from ten shillings a week 
to twenty- four eliiUings; the others have been in the place 
for about two years. 

" The tradesman in the street which I have likened to New- 
gate Street haa in his employment four men, and he made 
hia report on their conduct with the utmost directness and 
Tinreserve* Ho had no complaint to make; in some respects 
the labourers Dbtained through Mr. Ougan are more tractable 
than the ordinary class of Dublin workmen — less inclined to 
eavil, lois ready to take advantage of their employer in periods 
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of pressnre, more eager to perseyere in wiiming hifl approraL 
One of i&e men who had been with this gentleman had led a 
lifo of cliine for many years ; another had been known to the 
Bablin poHce for the last ten years, and, though stQl young, 
had been oonvicted seven times. These men are surrounded 
by property, which malice or negligence might ii^ure, to the 
amount of even a hundred pounds. Two of them, including 
ihd man who was couTicted seren times, are entrusted with 
the collection of bills to the amount of forty or fifty pounds 
at a time, and there is not a single instance of inaccuracy. 
It is to be remarked that, in this instance as well as in others, 
the employer had had several men in his service at different 
times, so that he spoke firom a varied and lengthened experience. 
''The owner of the other manufactory, which I might liken 
to a leather-dresser's in the midst of St. Giles's, is himself a 
reiy intelligent man, business-like, and straightforward. His 
iraosactions are extensive, and he evidently has a keen eye, 
to the main chance. Yet he naturally and properly expressed 
strong satLsfaction at the consciousness that, while serving 
his own interests, he was engaged in a work really bene- 
&daL One of the men employed at this place had been for 
nine years 'in crime' before conviction. He has been four 
years in his present place, and ev^y day of these four years 
he has been steadily earning a good character. The case of 
the other man has been still more remarkable. He may be 
fiaid to have had exten&dve connexions in the criminal profes- 
sions, and he was himself distinguished in his calling as a 
desperate burglar. With a fine figure, a manly aspect, and an 
agreeable countenance, he has about him much that is con- 
sidered to distinguish the gentleman. He had for some time 
been a 'flash man,' and his ambition as a Don Juan in that 
sphere had been gratified by the most remarkable 'success.' A 
policeman said of this eminent burglar, that he 'should know 
his chisel in any window in Dublin.' The hero was so active and 
reckless iba^ it was impossible to capture him, even with the 
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powerful force brought to bear against him, until two of his ribs 
had been fractured. Another policeman, a devoted servant of the 
Irish system, with full confidence in its efficacy, declared that the 
case of this man, so hardened in crime and so reckless, must 
be regarded as an exception, in which the ticket -of- license 
would be inapplicable and tmsafe. The fact is, that the man 
had employed certain qualities which are not bad in them- 
selves, amid adverse circumstances, and probably from child- 
hood, under the influence of a perverse ambition. The thorough 
discipline of the Intermediate Prison, however, had bent these 
faculties back into the right direction, and had drawn forth 
his better faculties. When allusion was made, in his presence, 
to a brother who had also been convicted, he instantly defended 
the other's character ; remarked that that other had been con- 
victed for the only time in which he had gone astray, and that 
since his discharge the brother's character had stood higher 
than his own. In some sense this is true: there was no 
evidence against the brother except with regard to the offence 
for which he was convicted; and under his ticket -of- license 
he got on so well that he is now engaged in trade as an 
employer, with a rising business. But the man with whom 
I conversed had also behaved unexceptionably during the 
three years and more in which he has been with his present 
employer; so much so that his position has been steadily 
improved, and he is now selected to sleep in his employer's 
house. Here he is surrounded by property ready for the 
mai'ket, and quite portable; he is also placed in the midst 
of a neighbourhood thickly inhabited bjr men of the very worst 
character, who would but too gladly take part in any bur- 
glary. Yet this accomplished burglar, this man whom the 
policeman assumed to be incorrigible, whose chisel was known 
in any window of Dublin, sleeps on the inside of the window, 
and is trusted by the master without a moment's imeasiness. 

"As the counterpart and addition to these cases of men 
employed, I may give specimens of the applications made by 
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employers. At first, of course, the initiatiye was taken by 
the earnest and energetic officers of the system, who were 
glad to discoyer men in trade with sufficient understanding 
and trustfulness to accept the services of the Convicts; but 
even in this short time the employers have learned to take the 
initiatiye. Sometimes they make their application by simply 
walking up to Smithfield, and asking for the men they want ; 
sometimes they make their application by letter to Mr. Oboait, 
asking for workpeople in simple, business-like terms, such as 
they would use to any well-known agent. I have such letters 
before me. One writer, a prosperous tradesman, who is alter- 
ing his house, says, ' Oould you send me a decent bricklayer, 
to build up a wall and do a few other jobs.* Another, a 
manufacturer, says, ^ I can now make room for two of your 
men, provided they are sober and well able to work. Wages, 
10s. a week.' A third, in a large way of business, can 
employ two or three 'able and willing men.' And so on. 

''I have already mentioned the report by the chaplain of 
Millbank, who says that the larger half of the men at his 
prison are habitual and professional thieves, and that he has 
little hope of their amendment ; quoting the remark of a Con- 
vict: *It's not likely I'll work for fifteen shillings a week 
when I can get as many pounds.' Many a Dublin Convict, 
formerly 'an habitual and professional thief^' could tell this 
Englishman — and there are some Englishmen in the Irish 
prisons — ^that, although he might get fifteen pounds in a lucky 
week, he cannot possibly pursue that game for any time in 
Ireland. And the accomplished burglar to whom I have just 
now referred, could tell the Millbank chaplain that the most 
ardent and successful in the profession of thieving can be 
redeemed when proper influences are brought to Jbear upon 
them." '^ 

In August, 1861, the. Social Science Association met at 
Dublin, and many references to what took place will be 
found in the volume of the transactions of that year. The 
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ss£hor mMj be hflve penuttei to give bar own personal 
obMrrmiioniy m ouids st ihe time in tiuee cucmaaivu p^en 
m <<Onoe a Week.** 



VIUXl XO IHE IBIIS OOWKT FBOGOra. 
KO.L 

^<The meedng of ibe Social Scienoe AaBOciatkm at Dublin, 
in Angnst last, affixzded to many an opportanify of seeing 
and examining for tbans^es wbat bas lately engaged con- 
siderable public attention — tbe Irish Oonvict System — as 
dereloped and carried on by tbe Board of BirectorSi of 
wbicb Captain Walter Cboftov is tbe Cbaiiman. 

^< Even tbose wbo baye not been called on to pay any special 
attention to tbe management of ConTicts, and to tbe principle 
and plan of Oonvict Prisons, must be aware tbat some yexy 
radical and important difference must exist between tbe Irisb 
and tbe Englisb Conyict Fris<ms. On our side of tbe cbannel it 
would require a yery great stretcb of pbilantbropy eyen to 
make tbe trial of taking men into emyloyment, wbo were 
known to be just discbarged from Portland or other Conyict 
Prisons ; — those wbo baye come under our knowledge baye 
been complete failures; — tbe newspaper police reports con- 
tinually record offences committed by prisoners discbarged 
under license or ticket-of-leaye ; and we know that some of 
the most atrocious crimes baye been perpetrated by tbose wbo 
ouffht to haye been reformed characters, if long years of train- 
ing and instruction in Goyemment Prisons could make them 
80. The English public does not belieye in the reformation of 
prisoners by the system adopted in this country. 

«The contrary is the case on the other side of tbe channel. 
There is a belief in Ireland that the system adopted in tbe 
Oonyiot Prisons does reform those who are the subjects of it> 
and the consequence of this belief is, that masters are ready 
to reoeiye discharged prisoners into their employment; tbose 
who at first, doubtingly, tried some, now confidentiy apply 
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for more. The knowledge that trustworthy, hard-working men 
are to be obtained by application at the prison for those whose 
time is completed, is becoming so general, that the grand 
problem is solved — 'What are we to do with our Convicts?' 
The bulk of them are absorbed into the population as honest 
labourers, and those whose home connexions make it unde- 
sirable for ihem to remain in their own country, emigrate to 
others, well prepared to become useful and respectable mem- 
bers of society elsewhere. 

<*What is the real secret of this marv^ous difference? 

''And why is it that, while elsewhere we hear of increase of 
crime, and of reconvictions of those who have already put the 
country to great expense by years of public maintenance in 
prison, in Ireland the number of Convicts has actually dimi- 
nished £rom 4278, on January 1, 1854, to 1631, on January l, 
1860. 

"We desired, then, to avail ourselves of this visit to Dublin 
to satisfy ourselves folly on these points, and to verify, by 
personal observation, what we had heard of the Irish Convict 



"The Beformatory Section of the Association had received an 
adnurable and ludd statement of the system and its results, 
from a paper on ihe subject, read by Captain Cboftok him- 
sel^ which was listened to with the deepest interest, not 
only by an attentive audience, but by the venerable President, 
Lord Bbougham, who strongly expressed his approbation of it. 
But we desired also an impartial statement of the whole 
system, and this was given by the Attorney - General for 
Ireland in his presidential address. After briefly reviewing 
the history of Beformatory Schools for juveniles, which are 
now established in Ireland as in England, he referred to the 
touching story of the * Vicar of Wakefield,' in which, a hun- 
dred years ago, Ouvee (Joldsmith developed the true principles 
which should combine punishment and reformation. * Through- 
out the whole prison life of the Convict' (in Ireland), he 
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continues, 'these guiding principles regulate ids treatment. 
He enters Mountjoy Prison, and lie has there to undergo 
the hard discipline of cellular incarceration. He works alone, 
not often visited by any one, and with ample opportunity for 
meditation and repentance during his nine months of that 
probationary state. But he is allowed to have hope of the 
future, — a hope to be realised by himself. The shortening 
of this period of his separation depends on his good conduct, 
and he knows that when it shall have ended he will have 
stiU further opportunity of improving his condition by his 
own endeavours. This expectation produces its natural result 
in his quiet and orderly demeanour, and his obedience to 
authority; in most instances the period of his cellular con- 
finement is accordingly abridged. Then he passes to Spike 
Island, or Philipstown, where he labours in association with 
others, under the strictest surveillance; there continued good 
behaviour enables him to rise from class to class, gaining 
all the while something for himseK from the fruits of his 
toil, until he becomes fit for an Intermediate Prison, where he 
has more of freedom and a larger share of his own earnings, 
and where the same stimulating and sustaining influence of 
hope still operates upon him. By his own efforts he can 
lay up a littie store for the day of liberation, and by his 
own efforts he can hasten the coming of that happy day. K 
he will BO act as to obtain good marks it is hastened ; if he 
fails to obtain them it is postponed. Then, during the period 
of his detention in the Intermediate Prison, he has, in a 
higher degree, the benefit of intellectual and moral culture 
which has been offered to him continually, with the higher 
blessing of the religious care of a zealous and instructed 
chaplain, from the commencement of his incarceration. A lec- 
turer, a gentieman very competent and very devoted to his 
duty, addresses to him plain speeches on subjects calculated 
to arDuse his interest and awaken his faculties. * * * In 
very many cases, as part of his penal probation, he is em- 
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ployed at large in this city and its neighbourhood on such 
service as the Convict Directors deem suitable for him, or at 
Lusk, where you will find him discharging the ordinary duties 
of an agricultural labourer, without enclosure or confinement 
of any kind ; and it is found that he can be so trusted safely, 
and that neither the ciiy messenger nor the Lusk workman 
ever dreams of escaping from a control which has no apparatus 
of bolis and bars to make it effectual. And so the man passes 
from the prison to his place in society — ^not his old place, but 
a higher and better place. He does not make the passage 
abruptly or without reasonable preparation. Generally he is 
liberated as the recompense of meritorious conduct before the 
expiration of his sentence; and the liberation is conditional, 
subject to be ended if he falls again. And for a time he is 
under the eye of authority, and finds confirmation of his good 
purposes in the checks which its supervision puts upon him> 
and the apprehension of the evil consequences of a return to 
crime. But, more than this, the continuing guardianship is not 
at all strongly repressive. To the liberated Convict it is a 
protection against the influence of those who would turn him 
back to wickedness, and it gives him a shield against many 
mischiefs and many misconceptions, which would be entailed 
by his tainted character, if he had not the opportimity of appeal 
to the officers of justice, as to his changed life and renev^ed 
trustworthiness. ' 

"Such is a brief sketch, by so high an authority as the 
Attorney-General, of the system, the working of which we 
were anxious, personally, to inspect. 

" Our first visit was to Lusk Common, one of the Intermediate 
Prisons, the last stage which the Convict imdergoes before 
receiving liberty. A large party assembled, among them many 
magistrates, and other influential persons from various parts of 
England, and an hour's ride brought us from Dublin to Lusk. 
Had we been merely strangers on a pleasure excursion, we should 
probably have passed by without especial notice what is. 
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morally considered, one of tlie most wonderful spots in the 
island. There was nothing to attract any attention. Before 
us was a large common, part of which had been reclaimed, 
and gave evidence of much skilled labour having been bestowed 
on it. Other parts were perfectly wild, and we saw a number 
of men working very steadily at the drainage of it. No one 
would have noticed that they were not ordinary labourers ; 
they wore no prison uniform, but the ordinary peasant dress ; 
they appeared imder the control of no gaol official, and no 
tiUTokey was watching them; they were not handling the 
pickaxe and spade with the unwilling air of men who were 
under compulsion to perform a certain amount of Government 
work, but like free labourers who would gladly do as hard 
a day's work as they could. It seemed incredible that those 
men were prisoners, and even more, men convicted of no 
ordinary offences, but who were under long sentences of penal 
servitude ; such men as those who had burst forth into violent 
rebellion at Portland, and who had been, more recently, at 
Chatham, controlled only by extraordinary severity, after the 
most ferocious outbreaks and outrageous attacks on the officers. 
Looking at these men, we could hardly, as an English magis- 
timte remarked, believe what we saw with our own eyes. Wo 
might havo waited to converse with some of the prisoners, for 
BO they really were, and we were quite at liberty to do so, 
but delicacy restrained us. Indeed, once observing a group 
assembled round one young man, we approached to Hsten, but 
we saw that he was hanging down his head with evident shame, 
and found that some one was most injudiciously questioning 
him respeeting his former hfe, and his feelings while engaged 
iu a career of crime ; — so we passed on, and gave a courteous 
greeting to another, who responded with a manly, respectful air, 
not aa ono who had for ever lost his position in life. The 
dirutitors, Captain Crofton and Captain Whitty, pointed out 
and explained the few and simple buildings. The only dwellings 
provided for from fifty to one hundred Convicts, consisted of two 
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large kuts of corrugated iron, each of which would contain 
accommodation for fifty men and one officer, the beds being so 
arranged that they could be put out of the way, and the room 
converted into a dining and sitting room. There were a few 
simple tenements for the residence of the Superintendent, and 
for the cooking and bathing of the men; but everything was 
as informal, plain, and inexpensive as possible. Captain 
Cboftok pointed out some small houses on the outskirts of the 
coDomon. Those, he told us, after withdrawing us from the 
hearing of the men, had been intended for policemen, as it had 
been considered quite unsafe for a body of criminals to be left 
^th no police near. The houses had never been used ; there 
kad never been occasion for any police agency. One Superin- 
tendent only has charge of each hut. The few labourers 
employed with the men at work live in separate houses near. 
** After inspecting all parts of the premises, and satisfying 
ourselves that everything was as open and free as a common 
&nn, and that the men were controlled only by the strong 
^oral influence, which, combined with strict discipline and steady 
adherence to well-devised laws, constitutes the essence of the 
system, we felt desirous of learning how far these men were, 
or rather had been, the some daring criminals who fill our 
Government prisons in England. Varioxis questions on this 
subject were put to Captain Ceofton by the gentlemen present, 
who showed us a table of the offences which had been committed 
by the very men among whom we had been walking without 
fear or suspicion. "We were astounded to find that they had been 
guilty of almost every conceivable offence. There were highway 
ix)bber8, burglars, &c. ; murderers only are not admitted here, 
but must finish their term of imprisonment under the closer 
confinement of the prisons. "We were particularly anxious to 
ascertain the previous characters of the prisoners, having heard it 
asserted that the inmates of the Irish Convict Prisons were of 
a lower grade of crime than those in the sister country. This 
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is not the case, and the following table which he presented to us 
is a satisfactory proof of this. 



Smithpield and Lusk Intermediate Prisons. 



Summary of Convictions of 

Smithfield. 
1st Conviction ... ... 

2nd ditto 

3rd ditto 

4th ditto 

6th ditto 

6th ditto 

8th ditto 

9th ditto 

lOth ditto 

nth ditto 

Uth ditto 

15th ditto ... ... 

41st ditto 

45th ditto 



Prisoners now in Custody, Aug. 22, 
Lusk. 
1st Conviction 
2nd ditto 
3rd ditto 
4th ditto 
5th ditto 
6th ditto 
7th ditto 
8th ditto 
9th ditto 



12 
10 
12 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 



loth ditto 

12th ditto 

Uth ditto 

17th ditto 



1861. 

.. 12 

.. 19 

.. 12 

.. 4 

.. 7 

.. 1 

.. 1 

.. 2 

.. 2 

.. 1 

.. 2 

. 1 

.. 1 



Total 53 Total 65 

Therefore 94 out of the 118 are known " old offenders," some of the 
remainder being known to the police as bad characters, although not known 
to have been before convicted in the same county. 

"It is said, also, that the English are more unmanageable 
than the Irish. Our own experience of the criminals of both 
nations would be directly the reverse of this. There are, 
besides, many English in the Irish Convict Prisons, and many 
IrL^sh Convicts in the English Prisons, but their peculiar 
nationality does not render any different treatment necessary. 
The objection is futile. The principles and the system which 
have happily been the means of bringing these outcasts of 
society into the orderly, respectful, self-controlled men whom 
we aawj are founded on universal conditions of human nature, 
and if proved true in one place may be readily adapted to 
jinother, by men who, like Captain Ceoftok, comprehend them, 
and x*o^sess the personal qualities which are requisite to carry 
them out. What those qualities are, and what are the pecu- 
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liaiities of the plans, we more fully ascertained on our visits 
to the other prisons, which form part of the whole system. 
On this occasion we were anxious to learn the actual truth, 
and of that we were fully satisfied. The testimony of the 
labour-master was no more than we were prepared to expect. 

'' ' I have been engaged on various public works,' he said, 
' for thirty years, yet never before have I had under me a set of 
men so well-conducted, so free from bad language, so attentive 
to their duty.' 

"Dec. 7, 1861." 

No. n. 

'< Our next visit was to the Intermediate Prison for those Conviets 
who had learned trades, the last stage before being discharged, 
eitJier on ticket-of-leave, or on completion of sentence. Though 
the principles and object of this establishment are exactly the 
same as those on which Lusk is foimded, yet the developmexit of 
these is necessarily modified, to meet the change of drcumstanoes. 
LxLsk is at a distance from Dublin, and the grand difficulties to 
be contended with there are the natural tendency to abscond, 
and the danger of association with each other under oompara- 
tively little surveillance ; here there is an additional peril from 
the prisoners being at comparative freedom in the very midst of 
the city which had probably been the scene of their crimes, and 
which is filled with eveiy aUurement to vice. These added 
difficulties have been sucessfully surmounted. 

" Smithfield is an old prison of the ordinary kind, which, 
being at liberty, has been adapted to its present purpose, while 
still retaining the cellular arrangement for sleeping. With this 
exception there is scarcely anything to remind one of a prison. 
The workshops, the large simple dining-room, used also for 
evening lectures and other instruction ; the cheerful open yard 
for exercise, enlivened by small garden plots — all would give one 
rather the idea of a model lodging-house with associated work- 
shops, than anything of a penal character. The men were at 
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£ram improp ear subjects ci ihaa^bt. He is mndi more than a 

lecturer; he is a friend in the higiifiBt and best seiifie, to those 

who, peihapfiy never bef atre had a friend woErdij of the name ; 

he sympathises nith their dificnldes and trials ; and when the j 

are about again to enter inio the irorid, he arranges for their 

emigration if they wish to leave the country ; does not fear to 

advance them for the purpose, from his private purse, the money 

which will be afterwards paid to them for their earnings, and 

in every way in his power promotes their true interests, and 

literally gives himself, his time, his strength, his heart, to the 

objects of his anxious care. In doing so he has had the warm 

sympathy, not only of Captain Cboptox and the other prison 

directors, but of the Lord-lieutenant, Lord CaktjsTjE, who has 

even honoured with his presence some of these evening lectures, 

and has bestowed on him in his difficult and trying work that 

Meudly encouragement which is more precious and supporting 

than any other humaa help. The subjects of the lectures during 

the preceding week were as follows : — 

SaoTHFiELD Iktebmedi^te Pbisoh. 

Ldt^tiireg for Week commencing Monday, 152Ui August, 1861. 
Konday.— Tbe Sud. What it Is, and What it Does. 
Tupiiday.— Labour. Its Dignity and Rewards. 
Wednesday.— K migration. Its Advantages and Disadvantages. 
Thuraday. — ^Grime. Its Profit and Loss. 

Friday.—- Irish lutermediate Prisons. Their Rise, Progress, and Results, 
Satorday.^CuTUiJetitive Examination. 

'*Mr. ORGtA^ gave the men on the present occasion one of 
his forcible familiar addresses, and their countenances clearly 
indicatod how completely he touched their experiences. We 
had now a good opportunity of studying the characters before 
us* Some were grey-headed men, evidently ignorant and stupid, 
if not haitlencrl in crime; some quite young, perhaps only 
fiightuau; the countenances of some were not unpleasant, and 
hod ©vjd^ntly boen greatly softened and refined by the discipline 
thoy had undergone, while the bulk of them were certainly 
impi^poieiossiiig, though not bad, and were responsive to good 
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sentimeiits or advice. One would not liave imagined oneself in 
Buch an assemblage— all Convicts of a deep dje. Those of us 
were particularlj struck with this, who had elsewhere seen so 
Tery different an aspect in a number of Convicts in other prisons, 
where the hard, dogged, lowering look gives immistakeable 
proof of a bad nature checked and repressed, not changed. 
Afi;er the address, the men arranged themselves in two parties, 
and a man on one side was selected to propose a question to the 
other. This being satisfactorily answered, the challenge was 
returned, and each side seemed stimulated by a Mendly rivalry 
to surpass the other, to elicit as much information and call out 
as much real thought and opinion as possible. Sometimes a 
discussion arose, in which Mr. Organ was called on take a part, 
which he did, not dictatorially, but with only the superiority 
arising £rom his own greater knowledge and better spirit and 
judgment. The following are the questions which we heard 
actually discussed on that occasion, and satisfactorilj answered: — 

1.— Name the remarkable Moontains mentioned in Scripture ? 
3.— Bepeat Wolfe's lines on the Borial of Sir John Moobe ? 
3.~Point oat the Disadvantages of Strikes ? 
4.— What Battle confirmed Canada to the British ? 

6*— With what People did the English Sign the First Treatj of Commerce ? 
6.— A Captain is obliged to limit the Sapplj of Provisions to his Crew, owing 
to a protracted Sea Voyage ; can yon show the Wisdom of the Step, and 
How and When can Merchants act upon the same Principle ? 
7.— In the Beign of what English Monarch was Ireland annexed to the 

English Crown? 
8.^Bepeat tiie lines on the Spread of the Gospel ? 
O.—The Qualifications essential to a successful Emigrant ? 
10.— To what Portion of her Mineral Wealth does Great Biitain owe her 

Greatness ? 
11.— Who gave Australia to Great Britain, and repeat the Words he expressed 

on the occasion. 
12.— Where, and on what occasion, did our Lord Work the First Miracle ? 
13.— Name the Great Naval Battles at which Lord Nelson commanded ? 
U.— Box the Mariner's Compass ? 
15.— Do the Employers of Discharged Prisoners expect more Fidelity from 

them than they do from ordinary Workmen ? 
16.— St. ATJQCsxrNE on Bad Company ? 
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17. — Who estalilisbed the Law of Industry, and what were the Words used by 

him when doing so ? 
18. — How is a Shilling made ? 
19. — ^What are Taxes, and how is eveiy Pound sterling collected in Taxes 

applied ? 
20. — ^The Laj of the Labourer, by Hood ? 
21. — The Maritime Counties of England and Ireland ? 
22.--The Great Source of all Crime ? 
23.— The Last Words of Nelson? 
24. — How much Money did it cost Great Britain to aboilsh Slavery in her 

Dominions, and name the Men who distinguished themselves in 

advocating the Emancipation of Slaves? 
26. — On what occasion did Christ teach a Lesson of Frugality ? 
26. — Moobe's lines on Wellington ? 
37,— 'The Eiiitflph on General Wolfe's Monument ? 
UB. — When and by whom was Property first Divided? 

"ThesG questions are, of course, founded on the instructions 
that have been given, and the reading which the men have 
selected for themselves ; the variety of them, and the fitness of 
th^ answers in the men's own words, often corrected by each 
other, siiiHciently proved how completely they have made the 
various topics their own. The subject of stiikes especially 
elicited a long discussion, some taking part for, some against. 
One young man, who advocated them, seemed quite excited when 
describiiig all the circumstances that might lead to a strike ; and 
a» he vividly portrayed the feelings and views of the workmen, 
the means they adopted to obtain their end, and the progress of 
the affair, we felt thankful that a youth of so much power for 
good or 01 had been brought under such wise and good influences. 
The maimer in which several noble pieces of poetry were repeated 
by heart, sufficiently proved what fine powers would have been 
wasted and perverted, if they had not here been well directed. 
Wo had noticed on the walls at Lusk and elsewhere a passage 
from St AuausTDfE on bad company, as follows : — 

•* ' Bad ccimpRny is like a nail driven into a post, which, after the first and 
fiacond bloT^', may be drawn out with little difficulty, but being once driven up 
to the head, the pincers cannot take hold to draw it out, but this can only 
bti don© hv tlie destruction of the wood.'— St. Augustine, 
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''A gentleman of our party at Lnsk had expressed Iiis doubt 
whether it was not above the comprehension of the prisoners. 
We therefore requested Mr. Oboan to ask for an explanation of 
it ; he had never made it, he said, the subject of conversation, 
but the passage was at once explained by the youth who had 
advocated strikes, in a way which showed how completely it had 
been the subject of thought and self-application. Leaving the 
prisoners with a few words of encouragement and exhortation, 
we were taken to an outside waiting-room, where were a number 
of men who, having been set at conditional liberty, came to 
report themselves as steadily at work, and others who had been 
for many years free, but who kept up this occasional connection 
with those who had laboured for their good. These results of 
the labour and care bestowed were most satisfactory ; and still 
more so were the visits made by some of the association to 
employers who had many of the late Convicts at work imder 
them, and who spoke highly of their reformed condition. 

"We paid another visit to Smithfield with Captain Ceofton, 
and saw the men at work at their several trades. A certain 
proportion of the profits is allowed them, so that a good work-^ 
man may earn his 2», 6d, a week, which is laid by for his 
discharge, except the few pence which he is allowed weekly to 
spend. Captain C. explained to us the very strict regulations 
which are adopted, and the system of marks, by which each 
prisoner can be certain that on his conduct, whatever it is, will 
depend his future as well as his present position. So exactly 
are all marks and accoimts kept, that a complete check is pre- 
served both over officers and men, and the Captain can prove or 
disprove the truth of any charge of unjust treatment. So 
important an element of the system is this regarded by the 
directors, that on one occasion the Captain occupied full two 
hours in investigating the complaint of a Convict, and proving 
the real state of the case ; nor would he rest with the man's 
admission that * the Captain was doubtless right,' and that he 
supposed he had made a mistake. He did not let the matter 
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drop, until he had obtained £roni him the full admission that he 
was himself perfectly satisfied. He told us the histories of many 
whom we saw now perfectly amenable to order, and obedient to 
duty. It had been no easy task to bring many turbulent and 
bad spirits to this condition, but the combined powers of personal 
influence and strict discipline had at length prevailed. 

" Another visit was paid to Smithfield before we left the city, 
and of a most unexpected nature. The Queen and Boyal 
Family spent one Sunday in Dublin, and her august Consort 
and eldest son spent a portion of the Sabbath in visiting the 
prisons! It must have been a sight calculated to awaken the 
deepest emotions, and one worthy of the reign of our beloved 
Sovereign, who has shown a heart to feel for the lowest of her 
subjects, to witness the scene that afternoon in the Smithfield 
Convict Prison ; to see the Lord-Lieutenant of the island visit 
the lecture-room, with Prince Albert and the Heir Apparent of 
the Crown, and sit down among those men, who, from being a 
danger and cost to the country, were preparing to become usefid 
and honest citizens of it. We will not intrude on the scene, but 
will rejoice that our future sovereign has already learnt to 
consider the welfare of the lowest as much an object of interest 
as the highest, and that he desires to learn himself, by personal 
investigation, the real condition even of Convict Prisons. 

<'Pec. 13, 1861." 

No. ni. 
" Our last visit to the Irish Convict Prisons for male Convicts 
was to the first stage in them at Mountjoy. On the Sunday 
preceding, that also had been visited by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales. Little did the writer 
of this imagine, while penning the record of their visit to Smith- 
field Prison, that the illustrious subject of it was on the bed of 
sickness, which was in a few short hours to be the bed of death ! 
Thus the nation which for more than twenty years had rejoiced 
not only in the unbroken domestic happiness of their beloved 
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Sovereign, but in the support and help she received from 
his wise counsels, has been plunged into deep grief^ — a grief 
which is more than an outward show of ceremonial condolence, 
the true-heart feeling of a personal loss, and of warm and 
even affectionate sympathy with our beloved Queen. Such 
visitations forcibly remind us of the shortness and uncertainty of 
life, and warn us all to work while it is day, discharging in our 
several stations the duties to which we have been called by the 
Supreme Euler of the Universe, our Heavenly Father. The 
following tribute to the memory of Her Majesty's august father, 
the Duke of Kent, extracted from a sermon delivered on the day 
of the funeral of His Majesty Geoboe m., February 18, 1820, 
by the writer's father, the late Eev. Dr. Lant Caepbnteb, 
is so strikingly characteristic of her illustrious Consort whom 
we now so truely mourn, that we may be permitted to insert 
it here, as harmonising with our feelings at our recent 



" * Suddenlj, in the vigour of health, and in the enjoyment of the purest 
sources of temporal happiness, was he removed from the scenes of time. 
He regarded them in the aspect of responsibility; cherished the charities 
of domestic life ; employed the inflaence of his rank to effect those purposes 
which the benevolent Sovereign (his father) would have contemplated with 
peculiar satisfaction, engaging in the labours necessaxy to accomplish them 
mth men whose names were not adorned with earthly titles ; pursuing them 
mih enlightened zeal and persevering industry, and bearing up under disap- 
pointments and discouragements, with a firmness which we may regard as 
a decisive proof that he had nobler objects in view than the praise of men ; 
that he was influenced by a sense of religious duty, uid that he had the 
strengthening supports of religious principle.' 

'' Such was the tribute, then, paid to the father of our 
Sovereign, and such words may be applied to the noble and 
esteemed Prince whom we lament.* 

• Extract from a Sermon preacJied in tlie Chapel of Smithfield Prison, Dvhlin, 

hj the Rev. George B. Wheblee, A.M., Chaplain, on the day after the 

Prince Consort's death. 

"Many of you remember that three short months since the Pbince Consort 

of England stood amongst you. He devoted some hours of his short sojourn 

in this country to visit the prisoners in this place. He brought with him the 
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" While at Lusk the piison cl\aracter of the establishment 
has been carefully avoided, and at Smithfield very few traces 
of it exist, at Mountjoy we saw the same general arrangement 
and system which characterised Pentonville, and gaols built 
on that model. The ordinary visitor is struck with the extra- 
ordinary cleanliness of every part, the brightness of the brass 
fittings, and the polish of the metal staircases, so fine as to be 
dangerous to the incautious step. There is a certain beauty 
in the symmetry and regularity of the whole which, at first 
sight, removes from the inexperienced observer the anticipated 
awe and terror. The long galleries, tier above tier, give one 
the feeling of perfection of adaptation to some special object, 
which is not unpleasing. The arrangements to save the labour 
of the officials, and to secure to the inmates of the place a 
supply of their wants, and a certainty of proper attention in 
case of eickness, are admirable. We heard no sound. Nothing 
would have informed us that those small doors on each side 
of the long galleries were entrances to solitary cells, in each of 
which was a wretched criminal, to whom for nine long months 
those four walls shut out the world, and all society save his 
own gloomy thoughts, — who would there have no retrospect 
but of his own misspent time and neglected opportimities, 



heir to tbe greatest monarchy in aU the earth, and the heir, we confidently 
trust, to Uie virtues of both his parents. He Lrooght that younger prince, 
who cluog to him so lovingly, and whose sparkling eyes were yet undimmed 
by tears in life's early day ; and thus he taught his children to be considerate 
{III I oxcmiidng. You, my men, can never forget those hours of that Sabbath 
aftemoDD. You were witnesses of the deep 'interest the Pbince felt in all thai 
concerns humanity. You heard his acute questions. You marked the close- 
ness of his observation, the patience with which he examined all the details of 
I be system instituted here. At that time you were unconscious of his exalted 
rank. Only two or three knew that our >'isitor was the nearest to the throne* 
aud had leCt loyalty to visit us, shut out from the world and. by almost all the 
world forgotten. Let it be remembered here — angels have recorded it else- 
wbere — that the last public act of the Pbinxe Consort in Ireland was to set 
npart some hours of a rai'e and precious holiday to a thorough and seaixhing 
o^tciminatiou into the condition of our prisoners here**' 
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or, it may be, grievous wrongs done to Lis fellow-creatures, 
a life wasted, a &mily ruined. We heard no groans of agony, 
no wail of despair ; but the deep unbroken silence in this abode 
of vice and sorrow was even more oppressive, more suggestive 
of a misery too great for words, a concentrated mass of human 
suffering. No door was opened to us — we asked not to see 
the prisoners. Some years ago we had visited a gaol constructed 
•on the old principle, and the (Governor politely ordered that the 
cell-doors should be thrown open as we passed, that we might 
see eveiything. And so, after mounting the narrow stone 
staircase, we walked through that gallery, and as we passed, 
a prisoner presented himself at the entrance of every cell. 
Such mournful specimens of humaniiy ! Such dogged despair ! 
Such unblushing villany! Such hopeless grief! "We longed 
to strive to solace it, to have the satisfaction of doing something 
to help to save the lost ; but we were powerless, and walked 
on as unheedingly as we could, shrinking £rom insulting their 
misery by gazing on it. One drop of comfort and sympathy 
and advice we did bestow on a young man near his discharge, 
and that helped him on, and made him feel that when at liberty 
his help was at hand. But his was a solitary case, and the sight 
of the prisoners in that gaol almost certain, — the officials told 
us, — to return to it again, and to continue a life of crime, left 
on us an impression of horror which has never been removed. 
We avoided at Mountjoy asking- to see the prisoners, not from 
a fear of the renewal of such an impression, but because we felt 
that criminals undergoing h, penal separation from all around, 
ought not to be subjected to curious inspection, and that they 
also should not have any rising shame checked, or even their 
feelings wounded, by being made the subjects of common 
observation. But we desired to be assured that the men 
whom we had seen at Lusk and Smithfield were really 
criminals of as deep a dye as we had been told, and to learn 
whether the cfimes of which they had been guilty were acci- 
dental, or the result of a continued career of vice. Our minds 
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were sufficiently satisfied on this point by an inspection of 
a book in which is inserted a photograph of each prisoner 
on his arrival. "We could hardly have imagined a collection 
of heads so low in type, and faces indicating such varied 
criminality, but uniformly a display of such bad and daring 
passions. We could scarcely have believed that many of these 
were the very men whom we had seen under so different an 
aspect, and with countenances so altered. Only one of all of 
them did we recognise as the clever young man whom wo had 
noticed taking an active part in the competitive examination; 
his countenance was then wonderfully changed from the dogged, 
lowoiijig, \icious look which we saw here. The prisoners, when 
they arrive in this wicked state, are full of antagonism and 
hatred to all around, and look with astonishment and often 
defiance at the strange scene which the interior of this prison 
presents. Each soon finds that the power over him is more 
than he can possibly contend against, and he is immured in the 
cell wliicli must be his abode for nine months. At first this 
seclusion is absolute and complete, except during exercise, 
religious worship, evening instruction; and then — ^though not 
conductGd in separate stalls as at PentonviUe — any communi- 
cation with other prisoners is strictly prevented* It is by 
degrees felt a great privilege to be allowed to work with the 
cell'door open during part of the day, then during the whole 
day ; this alight approach to the society of others is esteemed 
an exlreme privilege, and is forfeited for any misconduct. 
But, in the midst of this strict and severe discipline, a ray 
of hope is always lighted on the prisoner, for he feels that 
justice is tempered with mercy. From the very first day of 
his entering the prison he is made aware that his future con- 
dition will entirely depend on his conduct day by day, of which 
careful records are kept. The treatment of those who have 
tlie eliargo of him, though actuated by strict regard to duty, 
fitill manifests that a concern is felt for the welfare of each 
one in^vidual, and none but those who have had the care of 
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persons, either old or young, who are under sentence of the 
law, can tell how manrellouB is the effect of this feeling alone. 
The medical officer notices not merely the physical, but the 
moral state and conduct, and if he hears of peculiar irritability 
and misbehaYiour, he examines whether there is not some 
physical cause which may be removed. In this he and the 
Governor act in co-operation, for all are animated by the same 
spirit. As the (}aol Physician remarked to one of us, 'It 
seemed as if an electric current had pervaded all the officers.' 
This will appear to many visionary ; but we who were in Dublin 
at a time when Oaptain Gbofton had felt it necessary to tender 
his resignation, became folly assured, from our own personal 
observation, and from conversation with the various officers, that 
his spirit did animate the whole establishment of Convict Prisons 
from beginning to end ; so we rejoiced with them when it was 
arranged that he would remain at his very important post. 

'* The time of separate confinement being ended, the Oonvicts 
are transferred to prisons where they execute GK>vemment works. 
If they are artisans, they are sent to Philipstown, where indoor 
trades are carried on ; if otherwise, they are transferred to Spike 
Island, near Cork, to carry on Gbvemment works on the fortifi- 
cations. Here their boimdary is the limit of the Island, and 
they are shut in separate cells at nights. This is an inmiense 
change to them ; from their solitude to be placed in association 
'with their fellow Convicts presents great temptations to insubor- 
dination, which, of course, requires the strictest watchfulness. 
But here, too, the system pursued completely produces its effect. 
Careful records are made of each Convict's daily conduct and 
work, by marks which he himself can check, and which he 
Imows will be the means of his rising to higher classes in the 
Island, and eventually of his being placed in the greater liberty 
of Lusk. He has here, also, the advantage of the ministrations 
of the chaplain and the schoolmaster, the latter of whom gives 
uistructive lectures, as at Smithfield and Lusk, calculated to 
prepare the men for their entrance anew into life. The prisoners 
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do not, when they first come, show themselves by any 2XM»anB 
reformed, and often give great trouble for some time. Occa- 
sionally parties of Convicts from the Colonial Prisons are sent 
here in a very disorderly condition after their voyage; but all 
are soon brought into order without any violent outbreak. 

"Why is it that under this system there never occur the 
fearful outrages with which the public have been shocked these 
last few years ? First, we hear of a tremendous rebellion at 
Portland Prison, which was with difficulty subdued. Then early 
last year we read of first one and then a second most fearful 
insurrection, as we must call them, at Chatham, queUed only by 
an overpowering physical force, and followed by dreadfol punish- 
ments. Quite recently the public journals give an account of a 
^rimilar state of things at Dartmoor : — 

" * OUTBAOEOUS CONDUCT OF COITVICTS IN DABTMOOE PRISON. 

<i « Very serious disturbances have for some weeks past [November 2, 1861], 
we understand, taken place in Dartmoor Prison, where the convicts have been 
displaying serious symptoms of insubordination and opposition to the regtila- 
tions of the prison, coupled, as opportunity offered, with most ontrageoos 
assaults on the officers more immediately in attendance upon them. To such 
an extent has their violence been carried, that the prison authorities have for 
some time been obliged to place extra night officers on duty in the association 
wards, in which from 80 to 120 ol the worst criminals are congregated, 
without, so far as we hear, any regard to classification or morals. In Dart- 
moor Prison there are five such wards, where murderers, garotters, robbers, 
forgers, bui'glars, and highway robbei-s, criminals guilty of unnatural offences, 
and, more deplorable still, youthful thieves and pickpockets, are permitted 
indiscriminately to herd together in open wards, in which they take th^ 
meals and sleep, without any separation or respect for common decency; 
inasmuch as the convicts in the wards refen*ed to sleep in hammocks placed 
so close together that one man cannot get in or out without crossing the 
hammock on his right or left. The moral disorganisation and villany 
engendered under such circumstances may be easily imagined, and the results 
have recently been manifested in a shape which calls loudly for remedial 
measures on the part of the authorities. 

" * On a recent occasion the convicts in the association wards concerted 
a plan for putting out the gas at night, and making a simultaneous assault 
on the night officers ; but, happily, one or two in the plot divulged the secret 
to the authorities, and precontions were taken by which the fiendish design 
was frustrated. Notwithstanding this failure, the officers who have in anv 
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maimer renclered themselves obnoxious have been, for several weeks past, 
suljected to murderoas attacks from these irreclaimable villains, by whom 
any official who endeavours strictly and impartially to carry oat the prison 
roles, or who, in the exercise of his duty, may bring under the notice of the 
Governor acts of misconduct, is specially mariced out for vengeance. Indeed » 
things have arrived at such a pitch, that those officers, whose conscience will 
not allow these hardened ruffians to act as they think proper, are certain, at 
some time or other, to be attacked and maltreated— the time chosen for such 
assaults being when they get the obnoxious warder or other warder by himself, 
or at some distance from his brother officers. As an illustration of the 
working of the convict system at Dartmoor, we may state that two most 
respectable and inoffiensive officers, named Bundle and Mason, were veiy 
recently assaulted in the most savage and cowardly manner, the former being 
attacked by a number of convicts, who came behind him and dealt several 
violent blows on his head, knocking him down, and while in that position 
ferociously kicking him with their hobnail boots about the head and stomach, 
at the same time closing in a circle round the unfortunate man, so that it was 
some time before Bxtndlb's brother officers could render him any assistance, 
and then not before the severe injuries on his head and different parts of his 
body had been inflicted. In the case of Mason, who was attacked in the same 
cowardly manner, he being an unusually strong man, his ruffianly assailants 
&iled to knock him down, and he was enabled to keep them at bay until aid 
arrived, but not before he had received several severe kicks on the legs and 
contusions about the eyes, which prevented him for several days from per- 
forming his ordinaty duty. The principal warder, Shephebd, was, not long 
ago, assaulted and hit on the head and face ; an officer named Babnzs was 
also attacked by a prisoner, who struck him on the head with a broom*handle ; 
and, within the last few days, we learn that a most murderous assault was 
made on an officer named Mules, in one of the association wards, where there 
were 80 convicts, two of whom struck him from behind several heavy blows 
on the head with stones, which they had tied up in their handkerchiefs, and 
with which they beat him most unmercifully about the head and face* 
inflicting several fractures on the cranium, from the eflbcts of which he now 
lies dangerously ill, but little hope being entertained of his recovery. Several 
other officers, whose duties bring them into immediate contact with the 
prisoners, have likewise been the subject of ferocious attacks, and have 
received serious iivjuries. 

" * Such is the '* reign of terror" at present existing in Dartmoor Prison ; 
and unless the most stringent measures are promptly carried out, its condition 
bids fair to rival, or even eclipse, that of Chatham, during the worst phases of 
the late mutinous outbreak.' 

''Such fearful outbreaks of an evil spirit raging within the 
establishment are, of course, followed by the consequences de- 
scribed in the conclusion of the same article i — ' 
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" * Some steps in tlie right direction, however have, we hear, been already- 
taken. Last week, Captain Gahbieb, one of the visiting directors, arrived at 
the prison, and, with a view of checking the prevailing spiiit of insubordi- 
nation, ordered five or six of the ringleaders to be flogged — a sentence which 
was immediately carried into effect, three dozen lashes being administered 
to each of the culprits, who, it may be mentioned, did not evince the smallest 
signs of contiition for their outrageous misconduct, but, on the contraiy, we 
are told, uttered expressions of savage exultation and defiance. Several 
convicts, moreover, were ordered to be sent back to the prison at Millbank, 
where they will be placed in the penal class, and have to undergo very severe 
discipline. Beduced diet has also been resorted to by Captain Gambier with 
respect to other convicts guilty of mutinous conduct, who, in some cases, are 
compelled to wear chains or cross-irons, which will, for some time at least, 
prevent them from using their nailed boots on the heads of the warders of 
the establishment at Dartmoor, with the abuses of which the public are in 
general veiy imperfectly acquainted.' 

"Would it be possible that men from prisons like these 
could be sent to such places as Lusk or Smithfield. 

" Only one of our party was able to visit Spike Island, and he 
was most ftdly satisfied with that, as we all had been with every 
part of the system. His testimony was fully in accordance with 
that of Mr. Recoedee Hill, as given to the Social Science Asso- 
ciation at its first meeting at Birmingham, after a recent visit to 
Spike Inland and the other prisons : — 

" ' The roiitrast of expression in the faces of the inmates of Mountjoy and 
of Ihcge iif the body advanced to the intermediate stage affords the most 
etiiking evidence in favour of the treatment of which they have had the 
inestimaltlia benefit. This proof of amendment I had ample opportunity 
of btuJjiiig, as in my repeated visits I saw the men in every variety of 
oqcupaiion— at their labour, at their meals, during their studies, and in their 
iDDments of relaxation. Their countenances, though on the whole inferior in 
iu telligent;e to the average of free men of their own degi'ee, bore no marks of 
an evil nuod ; and while I was being rowed by more than one boat's crew, 
fi-orn island to island, and altogether in their power, it was impossible for me 
not to feel a.^ secure of their fidelity, as if they had been Thames watermen. 
Jti the manuei's and general demeanour of the intermediate class the desire to 
improve themselves and to be of service to others was also very apparent' 

'*Fel>. 8, 1862." 

A fourth visit to the Female Convict Prisons is reserved for 
a future chapter. 
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Though SO many extracts have been already given from the 
valuable work of the Four Justices, yet we must copy a short 
passage from their work, embodying some of the observations 
they made after their visit in October, 1861 : — 

'< Lusk is a village about twelve miles from Dublin. Power* 
were obtained by Act of Parliament to enclose an open common 
there, previously occupied only by 'squatters.' Two huts of 
corrugated iron, each capable of holding fifty men, were erec^ 
at a cost of £320 a piece. A portion of each hut is partitioned 
off for a warder to sleep in, and the rest serves both as day-room 
and dormitoiy for the convicts. A cook-house and offices of the 
simplest possible character, stand, with the huts, in an enclosure 
bounded by a mud wall a yard high. A few cottages for warden 
scattered about the common, complete the whole niaUriel of the 
< prison.' All the usual features of a prison may be said — ^with 
something of the idiom of the country, though not without high 
English authority for the phrase— to be ' conspicuous by their 
absence.' 

'< As to the personnel^ we found at the time of our visit about 
sixty convicts in charge of five warders. The truncheons we 
saw at Moxmtjoy, have no place here, and other weapon or chain 
there is none. 

*' The obvious question to ask first is — ^Do not the prisoners 
often escape ? Of more than a thousand men, we are told, who 
have passed through the prison, only two have attempted it. 

"There is a military guard? No. There are police? The 
answer is instructive. When the establishment at Lusk was 
first proposed, the residents in the neighbourhood were, not 
unnaturally, somewhat alarmed at the idea of having a number 
of thieves and burglars encamped in open quarters near them. 
To calm these apprehensions, it was proposed that the constabu- 
lary should have a station on the common. An iron hut which 
had been erected elsewhere was brought and set up for the 
purpose. But no police ever came, for there has never been 
foiind the slightest need for them. We were assured by Mr. 
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CoBBE, a magistrate having laxge property, and himself resident 
wilMn a few miles, that so unexceptionable has been the conduct 
of the prisoners, that he has never heard any complaint whatever 
of misconduct on the part of the prisoners, either within the 
establishment, or outside. 

** Is, then, the non-escape of the prisoners owing to the place 
being made so comfortable to them that they have no wish to 
leave it? We certainly failed to find any evidence of such 
comfort. The men sleep in hammocks in the hut, and all that 
one can say is, that while they are inside it, they have shelter ; 
but the moment they leave it, they are exposed to every wind 
of heaven, and to all tiie rain of that himiid climate. In point 
of mere physical comfort, the advantage is altogether on the 
side of an ordinary prison, to say nothing of a well-warmed 
cell at Wakefield or PentonviUe. We foxmd most of the men, 
at the time of our visit, working up to the middle in drains, 
than which few employments conduce less to comfort. The diet 
is stated to be not more than the medical officers consider to be 
necessary for the maintenance of health, and fitness for the 
hard labour and exposure to which the men are subjected. 

"The gratuity is half-a-crown a week, which is rather more 
than in any one stage at Portland. But it is so much lower 
in all the previous stages, that a Convict, under a four years' 
sentence, in Ireland, can only earn half the amoimt which he 
could earn, imder a similar sentence, in England. 

" The men at Lusk are allowed to spend sixpence a week of 
their gratuity ; and we were told that many of them buy bread 
with it, — an indication that the diet allowed to them is not 
excessive. 

" On the whole we saw no appearance of any indulgence to 
induce men to remain, as they do, without physical restraint, and 
submit to strict discipline. 

" We have mentioned one independent soiuxje, from which we 
heard of their general good conduct. Another was the rector of 
the parish, who informed us that the Protestant prisoners attend 
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service at l&e Tillage dmrcb, and conduct themselyes with as 
mneh propriety as any others of the congregation. 

^'The aspect of the men whom we saw confirmed the injGw* 
mation we received. Neither in dress nor appearance were they 
distingaishable from ordinary laboarers, except, perhaps, as 
having a somewhat more subdued and staid demeanour. The 
bailiff who was superintending their work, told us that having 
had charge of gangs of labourers in many parts of Ireland, he 
had never found men more tractable or willing to work than 
ihese prisoners; adding, what would rardiy be the case with 
free labourers, ihat an oath or indecent expression was unheard 
among them. This statement was confirmed by the other 
officers. It was difficult to conceive that these were men of the 
same class as those whose scowling or knavish visages we had 
seen in photograph or in flesh, in the first stage at Mounljjoy ; 
yet undoubtedly they had passed through that prison, [j^. 22, 24.] 

<< A doubt having been suggested, by what we heard and saw 
of prisoners in the later stages of their imprisonment, and 
after discharge, as to whether they really were of the sanve 
criminal class as our English Convicts, we examined auoh 
specimens of Ihe raw material, so to speak, on which the Irish 
system has to work, as this prison presented. Photographs 
have been taken of the prisoners on their admission ; and cer- 
tainly, making eveiy allowance for the well-known fact that 
the photograph does not flatter, a series of physiognomies 
expressing more unmitigated ruffianism than the volume of 
portraits which we saw presents, it were difficult to conceive. 
The living specimens, whom we visited in their cells, had no 
less the aspect of knavish cunning or sullen brutaliiy, with 
which our experience at Wakefield has made us fiEuniHar. We 
saw men with whom a t^te-^t^te interview produced a sensation 
decidedly disagreeable, and whose look afforded some excuse for 
the precaution, objectionable as it seemed to us, by which the 
warders are armed with truncheons, * in case,' as was said, * of 
an attack by a wicked prisoner,' 
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*< The records of the offences for which the prisoners were 
convicted, also show that they are persons of much the same 
class as those with whom we have to deal in the English Conyict 
prisons, thieves and burglars forming a large majoriiy. 

"Our experience aa regards the Irish prisoner in FjTiglish 
prisons, has not led us to believe that he is of more amiable 
character, or easier to manage and reform, than his ^erring 
brother,* bom on this side the Channel. 

" The character of the Irish Convicts previous to the intro- 
duction of the improved discipline, was so exceedingly bad, that 
a special request was sent from Western Australia, September, 
1854, that no more of them might be sent to that colony, though 
it was willing to receive English Convicts. 

<< After such testimony as to the past, and our own observations 
as to the present, when we find the remarkable extent to which 
it has been found practicable to carry the abandonment of 
'coercion,' and the substitution of 'moral agencies,' in the 
later stages of the Irish Convict discipline, and the satisfSactory 
results which have followed, we feel bound to attribute those 
results to good management, and the excellence of the system, 
rather than to any antecedent superiority in the character of 
the Irish Convict. 

''No doubt, in England, the towns are larger and more 
ntmxerous, and crime is more highly organised, than in Ireland. 
But himian nature is the same, and criminal perversion needs to 
be dealt with on the same principles, in both. It is remarkable 
that, when it was first proposed to established the present Convict 
System in Ireland, it was said, 'This might do veiy well in 
England, but it is wholly inapplicable to the ' peculiar character 
and circimistances of the people here;' which, mutato nomine, is 
just what we sometimes hear said in England now." [pp. 14, 15.] 

It is not only in our own country that the Iiish Convict System 
has elicited the highest admiration and the strongest testimonies 
to the success of its working. On the Continent, in Australia, in 
Canada, it is well known and appreciated. As in this chapter, 
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howeyer, we limit ourselvs to testimonies from personal observa- 
tions, we select only that of Baron Yon Holtzeindobff, Professor 
of Law in the Uniyersiiy of Berlin. The following extracts are 
from a translation of parts of a work of his, made by Mrs. 
LEHTAiGinB, of Dublin : — 

''In consequence of an invitation to join the meeting of the 
Social Science Congress, which was about to assemble in Dublin, 
I proceeded to Ireland in the beginning of August, in the year 
1861. As was to be expected, the Convict System of that 
countiy held a prominent place amongst the subjects discussed, 
and by means of that Congress, what had previously hem deemed 
ineredibUf Ufos made evident to aU who chose hy personal investigation 
to become acquainted with the Irish institutions for the repression 
of crime, 

'' There being much scepticism and jealousy amongst those 
who had earnestly studied the Irish blue books, a comprehensive 
critique on the Irish Convict Prisons, and a carefdl comparison 
between them and the corresponding institutions in England 
were necessarily looked forward to, when the discussions of the 
Congress commenced in Dublin, on the 11 th of August, 1861. 
Besides, every one knew that on this side of St. George's 
Channel, the Irish System had met with adversaries who had 
employed their special talents in arguments against the general 
adoption of that system. But the field of discussion was left 
open even to them, and every opportunity for the acquirement 
of information and the discovery of deficiencies was placed at 
their command. 

"The expression of every opinion was allowed in Dublin, 
and, on that account, the meeting of the Congress there was 
considered an event, which, in its effects, would not remain 
without influence on public opinion in England, relative to the 
existing prison system of that country. For a foreigner, there 
certainly could be no better opportunity than that presented 
by the Social Science Congress, of inquiring into the actual 
condition of the Irish Convict Prisons, and of comparing his 
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own ideas as well as the animadversionB of others^ wMi tiM 
experienced opinions of competent judges, thus enabling him 
by the criticism of different individuals to arrive at a correct 
and definite conclusion on the subject. 

<* In order that my opinions might not be altogether influenced 
by the observations of others, and that I might see and inquire 
in person, I arranged my arrival in Dublin so as to have some 
days of leisure, before the commencement of the business of the 
Congress. Sir Walter Crofton was prevented by illness 
from conducting Baron Von deb Goltz and me, through the 
penal institutions of Dublin ; and though I had much reason 
to regret the circumstance, I could not conceal from myseK 
that his absence contributed to insure the independence of my 
observations, and an unrestrained freedom of inquiry ; for there 
is a great difference between an object being shoton off by a 
friend, and carefully searched into and examined by an impartial 
inquirer. On the first day of my presence in Dublin, I visited 
the cellular prisons of Mountjoy, under the guidance of Captain 
Whitty, who is at present a member of the Board of Directors, 
having previously rendered important service at the Prison of 
Portland. I also repeatedly visited the Intermediate Prison 
at Smithfield, and saw the agricultural establishment on the 
commons at Lusk. I inspected at Gt)lden-bridge one of those 
refuges, which, for Female Convicts, take the place of Int^- 
mediate Prisons (this one is managed by Sisters of Mercy), 
and, finally, before my return to England, I went to Cork 
and Queenstown, where I had an opportunity of observing the 
external arrangements of the Convict Depot at Spike Island." 

The Professor's details of the system we ondt, and proceed 
to the concluding observations : — 

<*I conclude my report with a settled conviction in favour of 
the Irish system, formed after carefrd examination, and without 
prejudice. The facts which I have detailed are incontestable, 
while the interest I felt in the cause did not permit me to 
neglect any opportunity for calling attention to defects, if I had 
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observed any, or giving utterance to objectionn, if I had felt 
any doubt. I have no object in secrecy ; and the Iriah Oonvkt 
Directors are men who, far from shunning critioismy have on all 
occasions been anxious that public opinion should express itself 
idthout reserve. In Ireland there is no mystery, there are no 
secret proceedings ; nor is there any bureaucratio arrogance or 
red-tapism, which meets the opinions of others with the over- 
bearing contradiction — ' we understand that better.' How little 
8ir Walter Cboftoit and his colleagues were influenced by 
blind dc^matism, is shown by the fact that superior to the 
pride of office, and careless of the praise that was awarded 
them in the course of their administration, they, when they saw 
it necessary, effected several alterations in their own work. ♦ ♦ 
**A11 the objections to the Irish System may lead to one 
question, namely : Are the results which have been undeniably 
obtained in Ireland to be considered only as phenomena forming 
exceptions to general rules, but suited to the special circum- 
stances of Ireland, or does the Irish System contain a general 
truth, as applicable to Anglo-Saxons, Scandinavians, Italians, 
and Germans, as to Celts ? If the general value of the principle 
followed in Ireland be acknowledged, it would be acting unrea- 
sonably not to imitate what has been there proved to be so 
excellent, for in great social reforms there is just as little 
principle of nationality as in natural philosophy. 

"In England it is asserted that the Irish System is only 
suitable for Ireland, because the Irish police are better than the 
English, because the Irish people sympathise with the criminal, 
and because English Convicts are of such a nature, that in case 
of deficient supervision, finding a cessation of the strictness with 
which they had hitherto been watched, they would run away 
from the Intermediate Prisons, the very day after being placed 
in them. 

" I do not feel myself called upon to decide with regard to 
the first of the reasons cited, as my knowledge in that respect 
is not sufficient ; but as to the inference to be drawn, I cannot 
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be mistaken. If the English police, whose united numbers are 
estimated at 20,000 men, are inferior to those of Ireland, it must 
only follow that they should be improved. That the Irish 
pattern cannot be equalled, is an assertion that can scarcely 
be proved, and against such an assumption learned and expe- 
rienced Englishmen have repeatedly entered their energetic 
protest. It^even seems to me that in some respect Ireland 
is more unfavom*ably circumstanced than England, for in 
consequence^] of the opposition of parties in Ireland, and the 
struggle of political passions, the Irish police are not confined, 
like those in England, to the limited sphere of operation, which, 
regardless of politics, simply includes the maintenance of public 
order; and I believe that where the repression of crime is in 
question, the English police might justly reckon on the appro- 
bation and support of the public, at least as securely as those 
of Ireland. 

** With regard to the pretended sympathy of the Irish people 
with discharged criminals, I must consider such a reproach as 
more offensive than true. I have already shown the opinion 
held in Australia with regard to Irish Convicts, but for my 
own part I have found a deep religious feeling, and a lively 
sense of moraliiy, amongst the very poorest of the lower classes 
in Ireland; and during the famine time, thousands preferred 
to starve, rather than avail themselves of the opportunity to 
steal. 

** Finally, the differences of national character between English 
and Irish criminals have been referred to, and in order to give a 
sentimental coloring to the objection arising &om this point, it 
has been alleged that if an English Convict were placed in an 
Intermediate Prison, his attachment to his family would over- 
come his resolution, and that he would make use of the 
favorable opportunity to escape to the society of his relations. 
Becorder TTtt.t. expressed himself most decidedly in contradiction 
to this opinion, at the meeting of the Social Science Congress^ 
in Dublin, and observed that not only in theory the arg^ument 
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was imsatisfactoiy, but that experience had proved it was 
contrary to fact; because, in all the wretchedness of Ireland, 
faoiily ties were held more sacred than they are in England. 
The strong attachment of the Irish to their families and rela- 
tions was, as Mr. Hill explained, shown by the great amount 
of small sums sent home from America by Irish emigrants, 
in order to enable their families to follow them, or to reliere 
them in their distress ; and although poor and destitute people 
went in numbers, the sums sent back, according to Mr. Hill's 
uncontradicted assertion, far exceeded the amount of money 
similarly remitted by English emigrants. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*^ Men hare ceased to consider the Irish System as an experi- 
ment which requires any longer trial. The plans of Captain 
Maconochie, who, by his mark system, obtained such brilliant 
success in Norfolk Island, were wrecked by the indifference of 
public opinion, and the cold opposition of an administration that 
bdiered itself too wise to think that any reform could be 
necessary. At that time an opinion prevailed that criminals 
must be got rid of by transportation ; but at present the Convict 
question is one, with regard to which every educated person in 
England will form a judgment for himself, and every citizen 
is considered by the Government entitled to an opinion. When 
an article in favour of the Irish Convict System appeared in 
the ComhiU Magazine^ Sir Joshua Jebb took advantage of the 
opportunity to have a similar popular account drawn up in 
praise of the English system, for the readers of that periodical.* 
I cannot now foresee whether a settlement of ihis question will 
be brought about by a voluntary decision of the English Prison 
authorities, by fresh outbreaks in the Convict Depots, or by the 
matter being brought before Parliament ; but I feel convinced 
that a decision must be eventually come to, and I am warranted 
in this opinion not only by the moral force of public opinion in 
England, but also by that consideration of economy, which sees 
iu the repression of crime a saving to every household. 
• ComhiU Magazine, June, 1801. 
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"In a few words, the Irish System unites in itself all the 
correct principles of previous systems of prison discipline, forming 
a thoroughly re-modelled general organisation, by means of 
which the Convict, after a series of gradations, is led to liberty, 
but still kept in check by the deterrent principle of supervision. 
By this means are reconciled the pimishment of crime for the 
infraction of the laws, and the requirements of socieiy, with the 
theories of benevolent and compassionate individuals, and the 
associations which have been formed for the assistance of the 
^ discharged offender. Only thus can be obtained the true con- 
sciousness in the Convict's mind, of the great injustice which he 
has entailed on society by his guilt. There still exists much 
ignorance as to the requirements of justice, audits relations with 
the object of reformatory discipline in carrying out punishment. 
OriginntiTig in, and founded on justice, the nature of punishment 
oouBista in discipline, and should never be otherwise used, than so 
aa to serve the further development of the better qualities of 
humanity. The cause of punishment can alone be considered as 
an evil, and its effects should never produce any but good 
results. A system of punishment which produces torpor and 
inaction in the mental faculties, is just as imreasonable aa the 
old exploded coercive treatment of the insane. The accomplish- 
ment ot" justice consequently requires the reformation of the 
offender^ by such a system as enables the criminal to perceive 
the noceseity for his punishment, and the amoimt of his guilt ; 
and it is only by penal discipline that the influencing motives of 
^e judicial sentence can be reproduced in the minds of the 
Convicts. The reformatory treatment of criminals is indeed not 
always required, for there are some cases of formal breaches of 
law, not otherwise criminal, in which it would be unnecessary to 
require a reformatory treatment. In such cases it is only 
neeosnary that the pimishment should be a manifestation of 
deterrent justice, but it ought to be such as would neither 
prevent moral progress, nor entail the danger of corruption by 
a£90ciatiuu. Any punishment producing by its forms of discipline. 
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despair, reyengeAil and angiy feelings, or which blunts the moral 
peroeptionsy or produces listlessness, is the greatest crime which 
a government can commit, and is an outrage against religion, 
numdiiy and law. 

''It is not my object to set forth here how the means of 
re&nnation must always yary in their extent and application for 
different individuals, according to the nature of the criminal's 
perceptions. 

''The Irish system, resting on deep psychological truth, 
exhibits, in my opinion, those forms of punishment which in 
affording the greatest number of reformatory means, alone seems 
effloadous to bring about a transformation of the moral feelings 
iJiat have become depraved by serious and habitual crime, so as 
to become rightly disposed to wiQ or wish for what is good and 
JQst, and this change must be effected through the free agency of 
the criminal, who voluntarily submits to the punishment which 
justice requires, and so gives up the power over his will which 
no prison bars can control, accepting willingly the restraint in 
\rhich he is kept, as an atonement for his guilt, and feeling it a 
duty to submit to the punishment he has deserved. 

" It can be of no consequence whether the external arrange- 
ments of the Irish institutions be copied, and that associated 
penal Ic^ur for the second stage, precisely as in Ireland, be 
adopted. It is probable that in a continually modified and 
graduated system, originating in separation, other forms would, 
after a time, be arrived at ; but the principles embodied in the 
progressive and graduated mark system, in intermediate prisons, 
in dischai^ on license and police surveillance, seem to me quite 
indispensable ; and even when we examine what was effected by 
the Italian physician, Gibolahi, as related by Mittwbmaikr, 
there appears nothing more than the same principles on which 
the Irish System is based. 

" There is one circumstance which I must not forget in taking 
leave of my subject. Forms of government, and prison systems 
in iheir effects, and in their execution, are alike dependent on 
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human weakness and human power ; and on tliis account I must 
acknowledge that the results obtained in Ireland bear witness to 
an amount of zeal and activity beyond all praise on the part of 
the Irish officials, from the Viceroy to those whose duty it was to 
carry out the system. I have seen how Sir Walter Croftow 
almost every day took anxious trouble about the condition and 
complaints of individual Convicts, how nothing seemed too 
insignificant for his attention, and how perfectly impressed he 
was with the sublimity of his task. On one occasion he spent 
an hour in trying to convince a Convict that he had no right 
to complain. To him the Irish system is principally indebted 
for that spirit of humaniiy, and truly Christian chariiy which, 
behind bolts and bars, respects the rights of even the most fSedlen 
human natures. When Sir Walter Crofton, in the summer 
boforu last, announced in Dublin his intention, on account of 
impaired health, to withdraw from his position, the Sodal 
Science Congress gave loud expression to their regret, and 
Loitl BnotJOHAM declared his belief that the continuance of the 
eon vie t system would be endangered by the carrying out of this 
resolution ; but as I am deeply impressed with the truth of the 
piinoipks on which those institutions are founded, I am of a 
different opinion. 

**That event, which many saw approach, with pain and sincere 
regret, has since taken place. Sir Walter Cboftok has retired 
from tho management of the Convict Prisons ; but before doing 
60, the honour of knighthood was conferred on him, in consi- 
deration of his services, by the Lord Lieutenant. He is fondly 
rem^^nibt^ed by many who have been raised from the dark paths 
of depravilrf to the light of knowledge ; and I believe that the 
monument he has founded will survive him, while his fame will 
be as great, as the modesty with which he estimates his own 
merits.*' 
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THE lEISH CONVICT SYSTEM: 
ITS WOEKENG. 

The testimonies which have been presented to the reader in 
the former chapter, given at different times daring the last 
seyen years by persons totally unconnected with each other, 
wiU, probably, leave no doubt in the mind of any imprejudiced 
person that a great social problem has been solved in the 
Irish Convict System, — that important principles have been 
demonstrated to be capable of satisfactoiy application to one 
of the most perplexing and difficult parts of the government 
of our country, — that the great and merciful law of the moral 
government of the world, revealed to us by the Saviour, that 
suffering must follow sin, but that the repentant and returning 
prodigal should be received and forgiven, can be and ought 
to be the law and guiding spirit of every Christian coimtry ; — 
this has been proved to have been actually accomplished. 
Among our witnesses are persons whose high judicial position 
and acquaintance with the Convict class render their testi- 
mony most valuable. Many more, who would gladly vouch 
for the marvellous success of the system, might be brought from 
the country itseH; — gentlemen whose knowledge of the criminal 
part of the community rendered them hopeless of any true 
reformation in them, but who have now great satisfection in 
acknowledging themselves mistaken, as they see facts before 
them; — employers of labour, who formerly shrank from the 
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very idea of giving a Convict work on their premises, bixt 
-who noy^ oven go to the prison doors to solicit their labour, 
because they cannot be more faithfully served than by those 
very men who were once the destroyers of the peace and 
property of society; — and last, not least, the Convicts them- 
BelYGs, who having undergone the just penalty of their evil- 
doing, which was inflicted with justice tempered by mercy, 
and having learnt within the prison walls to desire to tread 
the straight and narrow way, leave them with strong resolve to 
go and ein no more. 

It waa probably fortunate that this great experiment, for so 
it waa at the commencement, was tried in an island of no great 
eadent, and under circumstances which permitted the free execu- 
tion of the plans devised for its accomplishment. But the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted in Ireland were probably much greater 
than would exist in our own island, or elsewhere. These arose 
not only from the previous mismanagement and bad condition of 
the Convid; Prisons there in existence, as evidenced by the fiact 
of tiie Commission of investigation sent over by our government, 
as well as from the extremely low degraded state of the criminal 
population, testified by the Governor of Western Australia ; — 
but also from the very divided state of society in Ireland, arising 
from violent religious differences, and from the suspicion and 
jealousy of the proceedings of the government among a large 
portion of the inhabitants. If such difficulties as these could be 
surmounted, in addition to those inseparable from the work 
itself, the same system and principles would have a still more 
eomplote success, when carried out with the experience already 
gained, and without the serious and peculiar obstacles which 
were to be encountered in Ireland. They have been completely 
and triumphantly surmounted there, and the success of the 
system in that part of the empire, inspires a certainty that the 
adoption of the same principles, developed in a manner equally 
adapted to the circumstances of the country, and carried out with 
the same zoal and devotion, will always produce sinular results. 
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The present admirable condition of the Irish Conyict Prisons 
described in the last chapter, was not produced without long and 
patient efforts on the part of all concerned in the work, nor 
without the most unwearied and zealous labour in the Directors, 
warmly cooperating as they did with their chairman, Sir Walteb, 
then Captain Cbofton ; but it is doubtless to him that the very 
existence of the system is due. He it was who applied to it the 
principles which have proved so beneficial ; and though he was 
somewhat shackled by the machinery already existing, he modified 
and extended it so as to carry out the intentions of the Govemment, 
as expressed in the Act of 1853, and gave a xmity of action to all 
the Oonvict Prisons in Ireland. But the fact of his having 
planned and developed the system, by no means renders it 
impossible that other persons should carry out a similar one, if 
only they act on the same principles and adopt the same means. 
It is true that he effected much by his own personal influence, 
both in the development of the system and in the reformation of 
the prisoners. Yet, greatiy as he stimulated the officials by his 
own strong &ith, and inspired them with confidence ; much as he 
excited the Convicts to exertion, and awakened in them hope for 
themselves by the perception of his hope for them, and by the 
personal interest which he took in each individual among them ; 
he himself had always greater confidence in the principles on 
which he worked, than on his own personal share in the execu- 
tion of the woii^f and always expressed a certainty that others 
might produce the same results by the same means. Hence, 
when in 1862 he was compelled to abandon the work to which 
he had dedicated his strength and talents, because his health 
broke down under the increase of labour which fell upon him 
through the removal by the Government of one of his feUow 
directors, — he felt sure that the Irish Convict System, being 
now firmly established, would remain on the same basis as 
before his withdrawal from the practical development of it. 
He was right, for it is now conducted as formerly, receiving 
BtOl the full confidence of the public. 
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We shall, then, now proceed to a close examination of the 
actual working of the system, deriving our account of it from 
pamphlets published at different times by Sir W. Crofton, and 
from his evidence before the Eoyal Commission, with that of 
Captain Whitty, at that time sole director.* 

The general principles which govern the Irish Convict System, 
are thus very briefly stated by Sir W. Crofton : — 

** 1st. That convicts are better and more reliably trained in small nnmbers, 
and by their being made to feel throughout their detention, that their advance- 
ment depends on themselves » through the active exercise of qualities opposed 
to those which have led to their imprisonment. 

" 2nd. That the exhibition of the labour and training of the convicts in a 
more natural form, before their liberation, than is practicable in ordinary 
prisons, is a course obviously calculated to induce the public to assist in their 
absorption, and thereby to materially diminish the difficulties of the convict 
question. 

" drd. That the institution of appliances to render the criminal calling 
more hazardous will assuredly tend to the diminution of crime ; and, there* 
fore, that * Police supervision,* photography, and a systematic communication 
with the Governors of county gaols, with a view to bring, in all possible cases, 
former convictions against offenders, and entail lengthened sentences upon 
them, are matters of the gravest importance, and deserving of the most minute 
attention." 

To illustrate the actual process which each Convict passes 
through, we may take the case of one, J. B., who may be 
regarded as a type of the class : — 

** J. B. has lived in antagonism to the law, and to al^ who carry out its 
biddings. He arrives at his prison chained and scowling at all who approach 
him — he is angry with himself for not having again been able to elude 
detection, and for no other cause whatever. 

" J. B. is stated to be twenty-eight years of age ; his life of crime has given 
him the appearance of thirty-five. He is now convicted of burglary, and has 
four former convictions recorded against him. He has received what is 
termed a certain amount of penal infliction for his different crimes, and has 

• "A few remarks on the Convict System," 1857; " The Immunity of Habitual 
Criminals," 1861 ; " Convict Systems and Transportation : a Lecture delivered 
at the Philosophical Institution, Bristol," 18C2; "A Brief Description of the 
Irish Convict System," 1863 ; " Convict Systems and Transportation," 1803 ; 
all by Sir Walter Crofton. 
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been on the treadwbeel more than once; solitude and darkness also, be bas 
experienced from time to time. He bas been yiolently insubordinate in 
prison, and bas been flogged. He is known to be one of a notorious gang 
of robbers infesting one of our populous cities. You scan bis countenance 
and ibere is not one bopeM lineament apparent. You elicit from bim 
that his parents died in a workhouse, from which he absconded. He never 
had a home." 

Wliat do law, limnaniiy, the welfSore of society, and of this 
mdi^dual himself, who still has a claim on a Christian com- 
munity notwithstanding his past misdeeds, — ^what do all these 
req[uire from ns in our treatment of him ? 

"Ist. We have to punish him for the sake of deterring bim and deterring 
others ; but this wiU make bim more hostile than ever. He has suffered mere 
penal infliction repeatedly, and has returned to prison more hardened than 
before. Punishment alone has fkiled to deter him. 

"2nd. We have to amend him ; but how can this be effected with bis mind 
in a state of hostility to us? 

*' 3rd. We have to train him naturally before we liberate bim, or the public 
mH. not value the voucher for bis conduct; but how is this to be accomplished 
irithout the withdrawal of physical force ? The last desideratum appears to 
be utterly hopeless, as the mind again reverts to the figure of the hardened 
desperado standing in heavy chains before as." 

The first and second of these conditions are 'to be fulfilled in 
the first and second stages of J. B.'s detention in the Convict 
Prisons. From the time of his entrance into them, it will be 
perceived that everything tends to diminish his hostility, and to 
lead him to cooperation with the efforts of those who are set 
over him in preparing him for advancement in his present 
abode, and final restoration to society. The last condition 
wiU be fdlfilled in the Intermediate Prisons, which are the 
peculiar feature of the Irish System. Those who are 
acquainted with the English Convict Prisons, may not perceive 
any great difference in external arrangements between those 
and the first two stages of the Irish Prisons ; it is, there- 
fore, important to observe in these the progressive nature of all 
the arrangements, and the efforts made from the very first to 
treat the prisoner as a rational being, to make him understand 
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his real position, and to stimulate liini to self action. Tlio 
following is a general outline of the different stages : — 

"First Stage. 

** Separate imprisoDment in a cellular prison at Mountjoj, Dublin, for the 
first eight or nine months of the sentence. Whether the period is eight or 
nine months, or even longer, depends upon the conduct of the convict. If 
his conduct is quite nnexceptionable, he would be entitled to be removed to 
an associated prison (the second stage) in eight months. 

" In Ireland it is the practice to make this stage very penal, both by a very 
reduced dietary during the first half of the period — ^viz., four months — and by 
the absence of interesting employment during the first three months. By 
the time the convict is required for hard work in the second stage, the 
improved dietary in the latter portion of the period in separation, will have 
rendered him physically equal to perform it ; and by the end of three months 
of the first stage the idler will generally have learned to associate industry 
with pleasure. 

" The convict learns something very material to his future well-being in the 
first stage — ^he has the advantage of much time devoted to his religious and 
secular instruction. 

"He learns the whole bearing of the 'Irish Convict System' by means 
of scholasde inatmction^that he can only reach the Intennediate Prisons 
(a special feature and a third stage in the system) through his own exertions, 
maasurcjii by marks in the second stage of the system. As the liberation 
of tlie coDvlot witbin the period of his sentence depends upon the date of his 
admission to the intermediate or third stage of the system, it is manifestly to 
Lis own intert^^Fit, as it is the interest of those placed over him, that he should 
b^ v-'qU iaformed upon this point* There is a strong mental impression made 
consequent on tliia information. 

"As the convict attains knowledge of the system, he feels that, within 
cortaia limits, he is made the arbiter of his own fate. Antagonism to the 
authorities placed over him gradually disappears, and in its stead arises 
a conviction that there is a cooperation where he had formerly anticipated 
oppression. 

" The firet stage will have done good work if it has succeeded in planting 
in the mind of the convict that there is an active cooperation existing 
between him&clf and those placed over him. 

" At the end of eight or nine months, as the case may be, the convict 
13 moved) if a labourer, to Spike Island Prison, to be employed on the fortlfi* 
QfltlODB, and if a tradesman, to Philipstown, to be employed at his trade. 

"The Second Stage. 

" Tlie peculiar feature of the Irish Convict System in the second stage 
£i the iustitaiiun of marks to govern the classification. The ' Mark System ' 
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is a minate and intelligible monthly record of the power of the convict to 
goyem himself and very deailj realises to his mind that his progress to 
liberty, within the period of his sentence, can only be farthered by the 
coltiyation and application of qualities opposed to those which led to his 
conTidion. 

**There are different classes to be attained in the second stage, and a 
certain number of marks are required to be obtained by the convict before 
he can be promoted from one dass to another. 

**The maTimnm number of marks each convict can attain monthly is 
nine, which ore distributed under three different headings— viz., three for 
discipline, i. e^ general regularity and orderly demeanour; three for school, 
i. e., the attention and desire evinced for improvement, or industry in school ; 
and three for industry, i» e., industry at work, and not skill which may have 
been previously acquired. 

*< There are four classes in the second stage— viz., the third (in which 
the convict is placed on his arrival from the first stage), the second, first, 
and advanced, or A class. 

"It will be possible for a convict to raise himself from the third to the 
second class in two months, by the acquisition of eighteen marks; from 
the second to the first in six months, if he has attained fifty-four marks 
in the second class; and from the first to the A or advanced class in twelve 
months, provided he has acquired 108 marks in the first class. When the 
convict has reached the A class his progress is noted monthly as A 1, A 2, &c. 
Misconduct causes reduction, suspension, or the loss of marks. 

'*When the convict attains the A dass, he is employed (although still 
in the second stage of his detention) on special works, and kept apart fh)m 
the other convicts. His school instruction and lectures take place in the 
evening. 

"It will be intelligible that the most successful in combating self, and 
in climbing the ladder of self-control and industry^ will the soonest obtain 
the required number of markS) and the goal to which they lead—- viz., * The 
Intermediate Prisons,*— and thence the liberty, for which the convict is 
supposed to have been made fit, by the lessons of those good schoolmasters, 
industiy, self-control, and self-reliance, succeeded by a very special and natural 
training. 

"It will be seen by the following scale and regulations for carrying out 
sentences of penal servitude under the Act of 1857 (20 and 21 Vict., c. 3) 
how much each convict becomes the arbiter of his own fate. The earliest 
possible periods of removal to Intermediate Prisons apply only to those 
of the most unexceptionable character, and no remission of the full sen- 
lence will take place, unless the prisoner has qualified himself by carefolly 
measured good conduct for passing the periods in the Intermediate Prisons 
prescribed by the rules; and any delay in this qualification will have the 
effect of postponing his admission into the Intermediate Prisons, and thereby 
deferring to the same extent the remission of a portion of his sentence. 
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" The class and Dumber of marJis to be attained by each conTict (aocording 
to Ilia BontoDco) before be can be removed to the Intermediate Prisons is 
ssbown ia tbe flr^t columu. It is evideDt, therefore, that the time of detention 
of the coDvict in the ordiomy prison, within the minimum term named 
in the &cale in tho third column auil the limit of his sentence, depends 
upon himself; and as ho must pass a certain period (named in the fourth 
eolumn) in the I oter mediate Prisons before he can obtain his conditional 
liberty, the stimulus which he has to overeoma self becomes very intelligible. 

"Ko!T, however trilliog this *vMark Systxsm" may appear to those not 
conversant with its operaUoui it will be found in practice to realise to the 
miud of eacli individuBl verj' clearly and fully his progress in self- government 
and in f>ther desirable qnalitles. Tlievo is. not an iutelUgent officer in the 
Iri^h Convict Department wh^ wiU nut bear witness to the intense interest 
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taken by eaeh Cronnct in the attainment of his marks, and the jealoos oare 
with which he notes them. 

<«The Thibd OB Intebveoiate Stagx. 

" In this stage there are no marks. The result of the self-discipline effected 
by their Attainment is here to he tested hefbre the liberation of the convict* 
"'IndividiiAUzation' is the ruling principle in these establishments; the 
number of inmates should, therefore, be small, and not exceed 100. 

"The training is special, and the position of the convict made as natural 
B8 is possible ; no more restraint is exercised over him than wonld be necessary 
to mamtain order in any well-regolated establishment At * Losk Common,* 
within fifteen miles of Dablin, there has been for the last five years and a-half 
an Intermediate Establishment for empbying convicts in the reclamation of 
the land, and for carrying out principles which have proved so beneficial to 
themselves and to the pnblic. 
"The officers in the Intermediate Establishments work with the convicts. 
"At * Losk ' there are only six, and they are noarmed. Physical restraint 
is therefore impossible, and if possible, it would be out of place, and incon- 
sistent with the principles which the establishments were instituted to 
enondate. 

"Ist You have to show to the convict that you really trust him, and give 
him credit for the amendment he has illustrated by his marks. 

" 2nd. Tou have to show to the public, that the convict, who will soon be 
restored to liberty for weal or for woe, may upon reasonable groimds be con- 
sidered as capable of being safely employed. 
" How does this become possible ? 

" The reply is, that the convict is cooperating in his own amendment. He 
cannot ignore the conviction, sooner or later, that the system, however penal 
in its development, is intended for his benefit ; and that, moreover, it has by 
its stringent regulations and arrangements after the liberation of the Convict, 
And this is most important to note, made the vocation of crime very 
unprofitable and hazardous to follow. 

"He hears lectures of an interesting and profitable description, which not 
only point out the wickedness and the danger of criminal pursuits, but show 
hhn the course which he should take in order to amend his life, where his 
Uboor is required, and his antecedents not likely to entwine him to his ruin. 
The mind of the convict is in alliance with the minds of those placed over 
him, and what at first sight might have appeared to be impracticable has 
hecome for many years a recorded and gratifying fact. 

"It is not averred that the mind of every convict is, in these establishments, 
bent upon well doing, but that the tone of general feeling is that of desiring 
to amend, and is in the closest alliance with the system. 

" It is evident that this result is the attainment of an enormous power, 
which it would be impossible to secure by mere routine or mechanical 
appliances. 
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** The CoDTiel has fell Uie inlentioii oC Uie system, the scope of which has 
been made ele«r to his mini — thst 1m is an indlTidoal whose special case and 
progress is noted* and Tevy cutfyJUj watdMd in its derdopment.'* 

Haying gone thiongh tliese stages^ Sir W. Cboftoit says, — 

** It i% now time lo inquire kow stands the case of the repeatedly convicted 
robber J. B«, who stood betee ns aeoiwling and in his chains when last we 
pictured him* His sentence was fortmite^ long and in ^t>portion to his 
criminal career* His prison c o n d nc i was for some time reckless and nngovem- 
able I he defied the aatborttks» and ie|imliatiwi the marks which chronicled 
what he could not, or wonkl not obtain. 

** Time, lH>w«Tar» eonpled with r«Aection and example, had worked a change 
in his case^ as in that of manj others; and ahhongh his miscondact caused 
his detention many x^ears longer in the second stage than it need otherwise 
have been, before he conKi attain the rei|«iienenl fixed for the Intermediate 
Establishments he at last reached that gcnL 

** It was difficult to recv>$mbe J. B^ scowling and defiant at all around him, 
in J. B* in the Intermediate Establishment, c h e cifli llj and willingly giving his 
kbi^^r^ iSitt the ordinal^ hoars, to sat« the harrest for the State which had 
not luily hiipH^ioned him, but, in its stzkt requirement, had detained him for 
jreai'f «fti>r \m better ci>nducted follow convicts. 

*' n^aUcr. why was this ^ The reason is plain. J. B. was at last cooperating 
«ith tho^' who were desirous of amending him. He had realised that the 
evMi^Mn ^Kw-'h governed him, and under which he had for some time struggled 
aiHt ^ti!U nd, was innately just, although necessarily severe. 

" J. B. liiM been employed since his liberation at honest industry. 

*" Ihero art^ many eases similar to that of J. B., ahhoogh some greater and 
Gomc less in degree^" 

Such is a brief aketoh of the Irish Oonyict System. 

Tho tKml or Intennediate Stage has been so fdllj described 
by the varbns witnesses whom we hare already quoted, that it 
will be mmecessaiy to enter into more detail respecting them ; 
but it will be useM to have before ns some details of the first 
and second stages, given by Sir W. Ceoiton to the Boyal 
Commissioners; as in prsTions extractSi the questions and 
anjsweins are blended, and extraneous matter omitted, so as 
to form ono continued nanratiTe : — 

" Id Ir^limd this first stage is made veiy penal by the omission of meat 
tx^m the dietary for the first four months. This was at first tried as an 
ezperunent It was my own opinion that the eonvicts had a larger dietary, 
when in separation, than was necessaiy for them. There might be some 
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raason for gi?iog them a better dietary when they were in association on 
ihe public worits ; bat in separation it did not appear to me to be necessary. 
I called npon the medical officer to try an experiment for two months with 
an absence of meat from the dietary ; he tried that experiment ; and then 
I had another experiment tried for three months; and at last we attained 
four months; when I left Ireland, fbor months without a meat diet had 
been in use for some years. I am not at all persuaded in my own mind 
that four months need be the maximum for the absence of meat. Hy own 
Gpinion is, that if the conyicts were given meat one month before they go 
to the associated labour prisons, it would be quite sufficient for them. 

** The absence of interesting employment during the first three months 
is a feature which is peculiar to the Irish system. I will give the reasons as 
deariy as I can, and explain why the absence of interesting employment was 
necessaiy. What I mean by interesting empbyment is, the teaching of men 
trades when they come into the prisons. My obsenration was, that I found 
them all at work in their cells, learning shoemaldng and all kinds of trades— 
and requiring, because yery few of them in proportion were tradesmen, the 
attendance of the trades' warders to have constant intercourse with them, in 
order to obtain instruction. Now we have erected these prisons at an enor- 
mous cost for the purpose of creating, as I hope, depressing influences uiK>n 
the minds of these men, before you work upon [them in other ways. I 
felt that if they could converse, as they must converse in order to receive 
instruction, with the warders, during neariy the whole of the day, the warders 
ecmung backwards and forwards whenever they were required, the effect of the 
punishment of isolation would be very materially sacrificed. A change was 
made, and they were given, for the first three months, oakum to pick, and 
nothing else. To the public there could be no gain in trying to teach these 
employments, for what is done with these men afterwards ? They were sent* 
nearly aU of them, to the public works prisons— and these men were imme- 
diately to be made stonecutters and labourers, whom we had endeavoured to 
make cobblers at a sacrifice of material, and, still worse, of the depressing 
influences for which the prisons had been built. 

** That in most cases a decidedly depressing effect was worked upon the pri- 
soners by this treatment, in the first three months, at Hounljoy prison, I have 
no doubt ; and not only from my own observation, and from the observations 
of the governors and officers of prisons, but from information obtained from 
the convicts after their liberation ; a natural consequence I think of less diet 
and the absence of what I have called interesting employment, which had the 
effect of keeping the separation more distinct for a period of time. After 
thiee months, those who had been tradesmen, that is shoemakers and tailorsi 
who did not require any special instruction, were set to work at their trades ; 
others, who had no trade, were employed in mending the sheets of the prison 
establishments — ^in mending clothes, and in boot-closing, employments that 
do not require any supervision on the pai*t of the officers,; but they were not 
taught any trade. 
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" A prisoner during his stay at Mountjjoy prison is one hour every day at 
.school ; hut there is a great deal more taught him at Mountjoy than ordinary 
school instruction ; he learns the whole scope of the convict system in Ireland ; 
and when I say that he learns the whole scope of that system, it is an 
important matter that he should know everything that will he done with him 
with reference to his marks, — how his progress is recorded, — and how much 
depends upon his own exertions in every stage, to improve his position. 

** This is made the suhject of school lectures. The convicts are called up, 
and on a hlack board are required to illustrate the mark system, and to explain 
what will he done with them after they are out. They are made perfectly 
aware of the police arrangements of the country, and I am satistied that 
these arrangements being impressed upon their minds at the commencement 
of their sentences, induces on their parts a feeling of cooperation with the 
system ; they feel that they cannot pursue crime to the extent which they did 
formerly with impunity ; and I am sure that this knowledge makes a very 
great impression on the general body of prisoners. 

** The system of marks was introduced by Captain Knight, who was at one 
time governor of PorUand Prison, and who afterwards established Portsmouth 
Prison, and had had considerable experience in organising military prisons. 

'* The principle of marks was introduced, I believe, in the first instance, by 
the Archbishop of Dublin or by Captain Maconochie ; lam fax fh>m thinking 
that the Irish system of marks is perfect, but it answers the purpose. I know 
that Captain Ekioht, who had had the experience I have mentioned, was the 
person who found a want of record in the English Prisons, and instituted this 
system in Ireland; and also that Captain Wbitty, who was a director of 
prisons in this country, after being governor of Portland Prison, a gendeman 
of great experience, believes it to be a very satisfactory system. I believe 
.that he had thought of a similar scheme before he came to Ireland. Now 
these marks appear very trifling things in themselves, but they are of the 
greatest importance to the convicts, and they feel it so. Their position is 
better realised, and is made more intelligible to them. 

" The maximum number of marks that each convict can obtain monthly is 
nine, but they are distributed under three different headings, namely, three 
for discipline, that is, for general regularity and orderly demeanour; three for 
school, that is, for attention and a desire for improvement or industry in the 
school. I should mention that it is not for a degree of attainment, but for 
industry in school. It is quite possible for an ignorant man, if learning his 
letters, to learn his letters industriously, and in that case he would get his 
maximum number of marks, while another man who could read very well 
perhaps would not get them ; the marks are divided into three, two, and one, 
three being the highest under each head; three for industry, that is industiy 
at work, not skill, which may have been previously acquired. 

** The three heads are discipline, school and work. Now a convict must 
attain a maximum of marks during his detention to justify his obtaining a 
full remission of the term authorised by the regulations for the ticketof-leavo. 
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'* This is the notice that is given to the convicts when they enter the prison 
(handing in the same), and if a man does not accnmnlate enough marks in 
the time it is his own fanlt, and he is kept hack till he does. Take the ease 
of a man who is sentenced to three years' penal servitude, he must produce 
bis document, and show tiiat he is in the first class, with 00 marks made, 
before he can pass into the Intermediate Prison ; if he has heen longer than 
tbe usual time in attaining them, he would not come into the Intermediate 
Prison until later, hut that would he his own fault and not ours ; he must then 
remain a certain time in the Intermediate Prison in proportion to his sentence, 
tod therefore it not only delays his coming into the Intermediate Prison, but 
it postjKmes his obtaining his ticket-of-leave. A proportion is laid down for 
each sentence, and when you examine the sentences you will find the number 
who have been sent out on tiokets-of-leave, and the periods of remission will 
show how this system has worked. I should also explain the classes in the 
stages; there are four classes in the stage at Spike Island, the third, the 
second and the first, and the advanced or A class. This class was called 
'exemplary ' for two or three years, but we thought that the term exemplary 
was not very applicable to convicts, and it is now called the advanced class. 
It is possible for a convict to raise himself from the third class to the second 
class in two months. When they leave the separate prison they go into the 
tbird class ; they begin low down in that class, on the ground that in sepa- 
ration there is little opportunity of doing much amiss, it does not afibrd the 
same test as the other prisons. It would be the highest number of marks 
attainable (18) by a convict that would get him from the third to the second 
class in two months. He could get fh>m the second to the first class in six 
months, provided he attains 54 marks in that period ; nine is the maximum 
ibr a month, if not attained, the convict gets delayed in each class before 
be is moved, in consequence of this want of marks telling against him ; 
then he can get from the first to A or the advanced class in 13 months, 
provided he has attained 108, that is nine marks a month, 13 times nine 
making 108. When a convict has reached the A class his progress is noted, 
as A 1, A 2, and so on ; any misconduct causes a reduction and suspension or 
a loss of marks. 

*'A convict has no gratuity in separation, but he has Id. a week in the 
third class, fid. a week in the second class, and M. and 4^2. in the first class, 
which is divided. That is reserved for the convict to receive when he goes 
out of prison. It is from Id. to 9d. in the advanced or A class. Now I will 
eall the attention of the Commission to the lowness of the gratuities in this 
system, because it is considered that the convicts should have a long up-hill 
career for some time as a test. The Directors believe them to be thus better 
tried before they give them a higher gratuity, which I shall explain when I 
come to the Intermediate Prisons. In the 3rd class it is Id., in the second 
class 2d., and in tbe first class 3d. iind 4<2., and in the advanced dass it is from 
7d. to Od. Taking the whole of tho gratuities in the Intermediate Prisons, 
aod all other prisons, the average amount of the gratuities in Ireland is about 
one-half of what it is in England, 
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"When men attain the A class or the advanced class in that stage, they are 
moved by tho system to another part of the establishment, and are employed 
on spGcifll works ; the men who are idlers are kept by themselves in a class. 
The men who are dangerous are kept by themselves also, and withdrawn 
nltogqtUei" from the general labourers of the prison. They are subject to very 
atrict treatment; for instance, the idlers, who do not do their work and inter- 
fero with the general class, are put by themselves and employed, with very 
littlo food ; th« di^^taries are altered specially for them. 

*'' Thero is nnother class of men who assault the officers — ^violent men — who 
ftro lEOpt in vfhat Is called the dangerous class. They are kept in chains to 
prevent tbflm doing fUrther mischief, and also only upon such dietaiy as the 
medical otllcer thinks is absolutely necessary for them ; but it is very low. 

** There ia a class of dietary for the idlers, and a class for the dangerous 
men, and they are kept perfectly separate; their dietary is reduced until they 
show, by their future conduct, that they deserve to be put into the ordinary 
labour cIos^cj^* Now, I attribute to this minute classification of these men 
tbo being able fur the last three and a half years to do without flogging, 
altluiugh I may add that I have no objection to find flogging retained as a 
punishment. PVe have not resorted to it during the last three and a half years, 
proving^ I think, that this kind of classification, under stringent rules, is very 
ailvantn^eous; it is satisfactory to know that although at the commencement 
there were several in these classes, very few are in them now. 

"I can record from actual experience that the marks are. of the utmost 
value ; tit at they are the means of acting upon a man as an individual, and of 
realising to him his o^vn position and his own means of progress; I know of 
no other way in which you can equally produce that efffect upon him. I am 
quite Hatisfied tbat wherever the system of marks is tried it will succeed. 

" There are four persons who are connected with the appointment of the 
marks j viz., tlie officer of the gang, the schoolmaster, the principal warders, 
and the governor; and with regard to the convict, he has the means of seeing 
the director as to anything which he believes to have been unjustly noted 
ogoinat him* 

** 1 liave already called attention to the advanced class ; the moment that a 
man attains a poBidon in that class he is put into a detached portion of the 
prison, and kept there under a different system. That class have their meals 
and work togethor, they are employed on special works at Haulbowline, and 
have more work, because they have school in the evening ; they are dealt with 
specially in every way; the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd are worked together. They are 
in a distinct building." 

The prisoners are thus prepared for their increased liberty in 
Uie intermediate stages in Lnsk and Smithfield ; there they are 
fitttxl for their absolute discharge from the Convict Prisons, or 
for their conditional freedom under license, or ticket-of-leave. 
This IB tho moat critical period, and that which is the final and 
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absolute test of the efPeot of the treatment they have received in 
the Conyict Prisons on these persons who had been living a pre- 
datory and lawless life. We have seen that in England all real 
sapervision of the Convict ceases after he has left his place of 
confinement ; while, theoretically^ his release is conditionali prac- 
tically he is nearly in the same position as if he had completed 
his sentence of punishment. In some respects he is even more 
at liberty to commit crime, since, in the metropolis, the police 
have special orders not to exercise the same supervision over him 
as over suspicious characters in general. We know what the 
consequences of this procedure have been in England. In 
L^land the same Act of Parliament is in operation as in England. 
Every Convict liberated receives a license endorsed with the same 
conditions which have been already stated, voL I, p. 187. These 
are in Ireland very stringently enforced; a course which has 
proved to be most beneficial, both to the public and to the 
Convicts. Attached to the license is appended, in Ireland, the 
following instructions to the Convict : — 

<<1. Each convict will report himself to the Gonstabalary 
Station of his locality on his arrival in the district, and sub- 
sequently on the 1st of each month. 

** 3. A convict must not change his locality without notifying 
to his Constabulary Station, in order that his registration may 
be changed to the locality to which he is about to proceed. 

** 8. An infringement of these rules, by the convict, will cause 
it to be assumed that he is leading an idle and irregular life, 
and thereby entail a revocation of his license. 



" Chairman of Board of Directors, Oovemment Prisons* Office, 
Dublin Castle. 



" Constabulary Station at which 
to report himself." 



The system of photography, and the careful registration of 
every offence, make it almost impossible for any Convict at large 
to commit an offence, without his bein^ at once detected as an 
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old offender, and receiving a sentence proportionally longer. 
Since the absolute certainty of detection and pimisliment is the 
most reliable deterrent, the knowledge that crime is thus made 
a hazardous callings proves a very strong stimulant to the 
Convicts to abandon it, and to lead a very different life. 

The supejyision of Convicts at large on ticket-of-leave, is 
carried on in the cotmtry by the "police. In Dublin there is 
a fortnightly visitation of the Convicts by Mr. ObgaKi and a 
return made of their employment, conduct, &c. There are about 
150 so visited, many of them having been liberated from prison 
upwards of five years. Inquirers from England, Scotland and 
the Continent, have repeatedly tested this fact ; and have after- 
wards satisfied themselves that the antecedents of those visited 
by them have been " Habitually Criminal." 

The nature of this supervision is so unique, as well as suc- 
cessful, and has not only been the subject of so much discussion, 
but has excited so much cavil and scepticism, that it will be well 
to take Sir W. Ceofton's own account of it, as given to the 
Eoyal Commissioners, in reply to their very close examination: — 

** The Dublin supervision commenced in the year before the supervision of 
the constabulary, viz., in January, 1856 ; the supervision in the country began 
in January, 1857. The plan of the Dublin supervifdon was that the lecturer 
should visit every man who was out on ticket-ofleave oflScially, and bring in a 
fortnightly tetum to my office, and go into each case with me, and show in the 
return the employer's name, the standard of wages, and the conduct of the 
men ; this fortnightly return was filed in the office afterwards. I always had 
this information checked, when necessary, by a detective inspector of police. 
I used to coll him in in every case that presented difficulty. If Mr. OaoAK 
found in his visits that there was any obstruction to his obtaining ftt)m the 
convict ftiU information, he was at once handed over to the observation of the 
police, in order that they might see very closely whether there was any chance 
of his infringing his license. 

** Mr. Oboan saw these men individually every fortnight, and reported on 
them to me, with the names of their employers. This detective inspector 
attended at my office two or three times a week, and when he had any notice 
of failures, as he had sometimes, he used to tell me of them ; he consulted 
with me, and then made a return immediately of the exact state of the case. 
We had thus a direct police check upon Mr, Groan's reports. Finding in 185C 
that some of the men might go out into the country from Dublin and defeat us 
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altogetiier, ve were led at oooe to the necessity of ba\-ing police sapervision 
in the coontiy. We were in a yery false position as to the pablic in general, 
from not being able to accoont for the ticket-ofleave eonyicts. We felt that 
we most be able to say where these men were, or it would produce such a 
panic that the men would ncTer get employment at all. With regard to the 
superrision in DnbHn, nothing can be more strict, for when anything bad 
is heard about a man his license is revoked immediately, and there is this 
fortnightly official list kept as a check. This is merely a portion or extract 
from the UBt(the same being handed in) ; extracts from Mr. Oboam's usual fort- 
nightly reports ; he has not confined himself simply to the prisoners discharged 
on ticket-of-leaye, but he has habitually visited, also, other men who have been 
discharged under the Penal Servitude Act of 1853, whose sentences had 
expired, but who still resided in Dublin, over whom we have no legal check, 
but obtain this information. He has visited them and placed them on our 
reports as well as the others ; it is of course clear that any of these men 
unconditionally discharged could have closed their doors against him if they 
hid wished, but this visitation has extended over some 400 or 500 people 
of this class in Dublin. It is of importance because it brings a certain know, 
ledge of these people to us that could not be attained in any other way, both 
as to the result of our system and the lives they were leading. This report 
refers to what are caUed the old Act men — that means men who had been 
onder sentence of transportation, and this document is with reference to men 
who were under sentence of transportation. The first case that I come to is 
that of a man whose crime was burglary, there were former convictions, he 
had been bad in crime for eight years; there is his name, his residence, 
his employer's name, and his employment, and his wages. The date of his 
eonviction was in 1652, and he was discharged from the Convict Prisons the 
0th September, 1857, he is still reported upon ; he commenced to work at 8s. 
a week, but now his wages are much higher. He had been sentenced to ten 
years' transportation; he was convicted in 1852 and his term expired in 1862, 
he is still on this list. In the next case the crime was burglary, former con- 
vicUons, and for years in crime; he was employed under a public body, 
his name is given, his residence, and wages ; he has been out since the 5th 
July, 1857. That was a case of ten years' transportation. It also gives the 
general conduct of those men ; there are observations to every one of them. 
I think that there are something like 1-iO men under the supervision of 
Mr. Orqax, in Dublin, at this moment. 

"I had, when in office, constant communication with the detective officers 
in the Dublin police, who were assisting Mr. Oboan in the supervision of these 
men. They were a very material ossistance to me in carrying out the super- 
vision. They took a considerable amount of trouble when a case required it 

" Mr. Oboak always went to the house of the employer and saw the man 
and the employer. The man was sent for and Mr. Organ then spoke to him. 

** I never heard that the circumstance of his going to visit these men so 
frequently was a means of discovering to their fellow workmen who they were. 
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The eraplnjers tiiemselveSt so far from objecting to bis visits, encouraged 
ibem, nnd donddett^d tb^m to a very great extent a protection to tbemselves. 

*' The digbte^t in&ii^gemeiit of tbe conditions of tbe license leads to a re- 
Yocation of it* I d/y not htJieve — and I have often put this forth when I was in 
tht department^tJmt anif cate could be proved of a man breaking the conditions 
of his Ikeme in Irelaitd, and remaining at large; he was sure to be put back to 
s^ara tiojh and hh Ikfnu revoked. 

*^ If we found that a man was witbin a fortnigbt of the expiration of his 
§611 tea ce, and bad iafritiged some of tbe conditions of tbe ticket-of-leave* we 
sent that man back to prison, for the sake of the principle. I do not know 
that it has ever occttrr^d in a case so close as a fortnight, but it has done 90 
close UB a month or three weeks. The circumstance of his sentence being so 
nearly expired did not interfere with that in the slightest degree. 

*' They were generally easily caught. They were put in tbe 'Hue and Cry,* 
a \\flrnint was issaed, and there were very few cases in which they baffled us. 
At first there were a great many shifts and trials to evade, but ultimately and 
before long, wheti they found that many bad their licenses revoked, and were 
brought bat^k, Oit^y did not even try to baffle us as they did at first. 

" In the county pristnis, when prisoners ai-e suspected or kno>vn to have 
been convicts, th^y send up a form containing particulars, with a description 
of the person suspected or known to be a discharged convict. That comes to 
the convict prison of!!ce, in order that the man may be identified; and very 
often when it is nacg^^sary, if a man at all demurs to his identification, a prison 
officer is sent down to identify him, and if found guilty of any crime, a letter 
is in all cases placed on the table of the judical officer, which has been 
written to the governor of tbe gaol, the letter being in these terms : — • Govern- 
ment Piisoni* Office.^ Sir.^Tbe enclosed particulars of have 

been compared with the hooks of this office, and ai-e correct. In the event Of 
his being found guilty of the present charge tbe directors of convict prisons 
request tbut tb^ notice of tbe judge may be particularly caUed to tbe circum. 
Btanae of his being an ' habitual offender,' with tbe view of his receiving a 
sentence proportionate to bis perseverance in pursuing a course of crime. 
Pleas to notify tbe result of the trial to this office, and return the enclosure 
at tho fsame time.' This is a case which actually occurred. A man was 
conyietf^ for picking pockets. He was a convict, and this course was 
pursued with hlni . It entailed upon him a sentence of ten years' penal send- 
tnde. His chai-acter as an habitual criminal was taken into consideration by 
thfi judge. 1 am able to speak confidently on two most important points — 
information with regai'd to habitual offenders being sent in each case to the 
county prisons ; and in t.be case of ticket-of-leave men that their licenses have 
been plvb'ays revoked for an infringement of tbe conditions. 

"It 36 not very dil!ioult for an officer in Dublin to recognise a man of 
whom a description is sent irom a provincial town. He has had this man 
perbapg within tbe last four or five years in his custody, and besides the 
general description ^ an it the aid of photography, there is a margin left for 
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obsoiTations ; practically it is found that very few come into tbe Convict 
Prisons who have not been known in some way, and whose identification 
has not been made. The result is that the practice succeeds in a very 
great megority of cases, and operates very beneficially upon the minds of 
the convicts. 

^ The supervision of convicts in the country is thus carried on through the 
constabulary. There is a notification made to the inspector-general of the 
coDstabalaiy the moment a man is liberated, stating to what district he is 
going; the man then registers himself with the head of the police, states what 
he is going to do, where he is going to be employed, and reports himself to 
him once a month. If he removes from that district, his registration is 
transferred from the district he is in at that time, to the one to which he goes, 
so that he is traced from one place to another. If he does anything to 
infriuge the terms of his license, the constabulary report him, and his license 
is revoked at once. 

" He must come himself once a month, and report himself to the police* 
but it is evident that the police do not confine themselves to that, for, knowing 
where he is, they would look after him a little oftener, without interfering with 
him. I can state from my own experience that there is no undue espionage 
or oppression practised by the police. 

" In the first instance I had a very large number of complaints from the 
convicts generally ; they came almost in a body, stating that they would rather 
be kept to the end of their sentences than go out with such a stigma; but as 
it was quite evident that they would have had to remain to the end of their 
sentences, as they could not get out on any other terms, that feeling very 
shortly vanished, and they preferred being placed under police supervision. I 
have seen some hundreds of these people after being subjected to supervision, 
tod Tvith the exception of two cases, in wliich I recollect complaints being 
made of interference, nothing detrimental occurred. I state distinctly that 
in my opinion there has been no undue interference on the part of the police. 
It is quite probable that some man, when doing wrong, would state that he 
had been interfered with ; but I know in general practice it is not true. 

" I am quite sure that if police supervision were withdrawn to-morrow from 
tbe licensed convicts in Ireland, you would find but little employment for 
them, and you would have very serious trouble. I have no doubt that it is 
a veiy great protection to the public in Ireland." 

Sir Waltee Ceofton's mature opinion respecting this system, 
is expressed in the following statement to the Commissioners. 
After speaking of the Intermediate Prisons, he says (3151) : — 

"Another great point of difference between tbe English and the Irish Sys- 
terns was the institution of supervision after liberatiun, and here I at once 
acknowledge what has been adduced against us, ' that there must have been 
tery weak faith on the part of the directors in their own system, when they 
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thought it necessary to supplement it hy supervision nfter liberation.* I 
acknowledge, and I am sure that my colleagues would do the same, that I have 
a weak faith in any mere prison system, and I think it is far better, both for 
the public and the convict himself, to check his prison conduct and the prison 
system by the infallible test of observation when he is at liberty. During the 
process of classification I had taken the pains to go through somewhere 
between 2,000 and 8,000 convict cases, and I satisfied myself from their 
antecedents, and from other points brought to my notice during this examina- 
tion, that a very great minority belonged to the criminal class, and would in 
ordinary course return to thieving. It therefore made it imperative, according 
to my mind, that we should not treat persons as casual offenders, who are in 
the convict prisons, but expressly as criminals living in crime by habit and 
repute. It was therefore necessaiy to surround, by every possible means, the 
commission of crime by obstructions. It was quite clear that if you could 
impress upon the minds of this class that if they pursued a course of crime 
after liberation, they would be brought back to prison again and have length- 
ened sonUnces entailed upon them ; if you could tell them confidently that 
the couditioBB of the licenses would be enforced, it would serve in a great 
meivsure to indoctrinate them with the idea that crime would be unprofitable. 
I am quite sure that the success of the Irish System has been indebted mainly 
to a reeling on the part of the convicts from the commencement of their 
aentencc!^^ that they could not follow ciime as a vocation with impunity. I 
believe firmly that the great evils which have occurred in England, and the 
very great expenditure consequent on crime, has arisen from our believing 
that tba majority of the convicts in the government prisons were casual 
offendejTi. I am satisfied that there never was a greater delusion. If the 
police were token into consultation, as I have always made a point of taking 
them into consultation in Ireland, the antecedents of these people would be 
reliably ascertained, and speaking of England I feel sure that the Commission- 
ers would 6nd that from 70 to 75 per cent, at least live by crime. It is with 
tbem Q V Delation — a business ; and I assert that we have no reason to assume 
that tliey ore only waiting for employment in order to live honestly ; on the 
contrary, wd are bound to assume, from their former lives, that they will not 
do ^0, and therefore should take such precautions as shall protect society 
agdDst them ; and in the process of protecting society against them, we shall 
also protect them against themselves, and that I am, from practical experience, 
prepared to prove. These are the main features of the difference between 
the two systems, which start from different bases; but it will observed that the 
Irish Convict System in its procedure makes cases against itself, and therefore 
its statistical results cannot be fairly compared with any other system.** 

These extracts from the evidence of the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Irish Convict Prisons will have 
giyen some idea of the principles on which they are conducted, 
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and of their general management. The most minute details in 
the system having been the subject of deep thought, and the 
residt of long experience, the evidence of Captain Whtttt, 
at that time (March, 1863) sole Director, respecting the dietaiy, 
gratuities, &c., will be valuable. It will be remembered that 
Captain Whitty had been formerlj Governor of Portland 
Convict Prison. Of his management of that prison the Bev. J. 
W. MoBAK, who was Chaplfdn there for five years from its com- 
mencement in 1848, speaks in high terms. He says, in his 
evidence before the Commission (4745) :-r-** The discipline at 
Portland during the years I was there, was in every way 
satisfactory. The discipline was such that it was most remark- 
able and pleasing. Captain Whuty and I laboured together 
there. He was the Oovemor, as also was Captain Knioht, 
both of whom are very superior men, and everything was in 
the most satisfactory state when I left the prison. There was 
not the same number of prisoners then as there is now — viz., 
about 1,500 — but between 900 and 1,000." Captain WnnrY 
was therefore in a position to perceive and point out the 
differences of discipline between the English and the Irish 
Convict Prisons. Of this he says, generally, — **1 think that 
the earlier stages, up to the time that the men come to th« 
Intermediate Prisons, are certainly more rigid than in England. 
That the whole period of confinement in Ireland, up to the 
time when they go into the Intermediate Prisons, is a severer 
system of punishment than in England." 
The following are extracts from his evidence : — 

" I think the points in which the Irish System is nudnly distinguished 
from the English System are, first, the greater stringency in the first period 
of the sentence ; that is, in the stage of separate confinement, in which the 
prisoners in Irehmd receive no meat diet for the first fonr months, and 
ha?e no occupation during the first three months hut the distasteful lahour of 
oakum-pioking ; they receive no gratuity during the period of separate con- 
finement, and that generally extends to eight or nine months. The second 
distinction is, a more minute plan of classification on the public works as the 
second stage. It consists in the use of a greater number of successive classes 
through which the prisoners have to climb, and can thus be more efibctually 
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sifted ia their progress, for the purpose of dealing with them individually. 
Thirdly, there is a lower scale of gratuity in the earlier stages in the Irish 
Prisons, the higher rates heing reserved for the later and superior classes, which 
makes this an important ohject of attainment to the prisoners, inducing in 
them the habit of looking forward, and of exerting and controlling themselves 
for a future benefit. Fourthly, the Intermediate Prisons, which are a special 
means of mental improvement, and of preparing the prisoner for the transition 
from confinement to liberty, and also of testing this preparation. Fifthly, 
there is a more rigid enforcement of the conditions on which the prisoners are 
set at large on license; there is a regular Supervision, during the period of 
such licenses, either by the police or by an ojficer specially employed for the 
purpose. Sixthly and lastly, there is a process of tracing back, and placing 
before the judges, <&c., the cases of habitual offenders. These appear to me 
to be the principal points on which the two systems differ," (3687.) 

He thus states the system of gratuities in the Irish Prisons : — 

*'I am afraid X cannot correctly give you the English gratuities; as to the 
Irish gratuities, I have prepared a memorandum, but one distinction between 
the English and the Irish classification I should mention. In England, if a 
man's conduct is good in separate confinement, on being removed to the public 
works, he goes immediately into the first class; we require our men who go 
from separate confinement to commence in the third class, but we make this 
distinction, if they come with a good character they remain for only two. 
months in that third class, whereas, if they come with a bad character they 
may be nine months in that class ; but they all begin in the third class. I 
will now state what is the largest amount of gratuity which is attainable by 
a convict under a sentence of four years* penal servitude. I will take a man 
of the best character; he would be two months in the third class on public 
works ; and eight weeks at a penny per week would amount to 8^. Then he 
would be for six months in the second class, or 20 weeks, and for those weeks 
he would get M, a week, making 4^, 4d. Then he would be in the first class 
twelve months, which are divided into two parts ; for the first six months, or 
26 weeks, he would receive 3(2. a week, and during the second six months in 
the first class, or 26 weeks, he would receive 4<2. a week; the first six months 
at 3(2. yielding 6«. 6(2., and the second six months at 4(2. yielding 8«. 8(2., and 
the two together for the year making 15«. 2(2. Then this man would get into 
the advanced class, and a four years' man without any prison offences, his 
conduct being satisfoctoiy, would be in that class 26 weeks ; he would here 
receive 0(2. a week, which in 26 weeks would amount to Ids, 6(2. By that time 
he ought to have reached the Intermediate Prison. A four years' man is 
supposed to remain therein for five months before his discharge, these five 
months, or about 21 weeks at 28. 0(2. a week in the Intermediate Prison, giving 
£2 12«. 6(2. ; the total for a four years' man having a claim to a license would 
be £i 12«. 2^. (3695.) 

'' The total amount of giatuitics that a man can receive in Ireland with 
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A four jeftra' sentence is about half the amount that he could receive under 
the same sentence in England, supposing that in both cases he earns the 
maximum.** (3098.) 

The dietary is a striking contrast to that in the English 
Convict Prisons : — 

** I have an account here of the dietary for one convict at the Monn^oj 
Male Prison. On reception, for four months, he gets no meat; he gets in a 
week 8} lbs. of oatmeal, 10} lbs. of bread, 12| pints of milk, 2 ounces of rice, 
and 4 ounces of vegetables ; they also get soup which is made of ox heads, 
bat they get no actual meat given to them at alL They get no potatoes. The 
solid food in this case is only the oatmeal and the bread, and they would be 
together 14 lbs., 3} lbs. of oatmeal and lOi lbs. of bread in a week. The 
oatmeal is made into porridg^^ 

"In the next stage at Moun^joy the ordinaiy diet for the second four 
months in separation is oatmeal 3| lbs., bread 10 lbs., milk 12 1 pints, beef 
1| lbs. (weighed before cooking), rice 2 ounces, and yegetables 4 ounces, that 
is merely for the soup. The meat is boiled and made into soup ; they get the 
meat only on two days in the week, Thursdays and Sundays, and that is at 
the rate of three-quarters of a pound each day, two days in the week. This 
dietary has been in force since 1800; it began experimentolly ; for some time 
it was tried for one month, and then the medical officer approved of its being 
tried for two months, and then for three months, and now it is the practice for 
four months. There were no ill effects produced by that diet In the case of 
the small number of prisoners who are confined beyond eight months at 
MonnQoy» they get 124 ounces of oatmeal, 12^ ounces of rice, 11 pints of 
milk, and they also get coffee for breakfast, and some molasses for sweetening 
it, 11| lbs. of bread, 2 lbs. of beef (weighed before cooking), 4 ounces of 
vegetables, and 8 ounces of potatoes, that is after the eight months, but those 
men are put into association, and they work out of doors until they are 
removed; it is a small number only. There is no other diet given at Moui]joy, 
except to prisoners under prison discipline, who have bread and water." 

"I will now give the dietary at Spike Island. The ordinary diet at Spike 
Island is 24} ounces of oatmeal, 24 i ounces of rice, 12^ pints of milk, 13 lbs. 
of bread, 2 lbs. of beef (weighed before cooking), and two ounces of yegetables. 
They get meat four times in the week, Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays, halfapound each day. On the other three days they only get 
stirabout, bread and milk, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. In the 
penal class at Spike Island they get no meat at all. We have two classes 
there, one called the x>enal class, and the probation labour class. These last 
are men who are exceedingly idle, and do nothing but pick oakum. They 
have a diet without any meat in it at all. They mind their deprivation so 
much that at present out of 700 men we have only four in that class. A 
reduction in the diet is veiy effectual in keeping up the discipline of the prison. 
I think that the diet at Spike Island is sufficient for the labour that the men 
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perfoiin, to keep them in health and strength. The medical officer nerer 
suggests any addition to be made to it. I believe that we have at this time 
eight in the penal class, four in the probation class, 06 in the third class, and 
186 in the second class, 213 in the first class, 115 in advanced class, and 88 in 
a special class preparing for Intermediate Prisons. 

" At Lusk and Smithfield the dietaries are quite different from the others* 
The Smithfield dietary is 12} lbs. of bread, | of an ounce of tea, 6i ounces 
of sugar, 8fg pints of milk, 34 ounces of beef (weighed before cooking; they 
have 5 ounces of oatmeal, 5 ounces of vegetables, 10| lbs. of potatoes, 
1^ ounce of cofiee, a proportion of chicory, and 8^ ounces of molasses. That 
is the Smithfield dietary, and these quantities have all been fixed by the 
medical officer. The dietary for Lusk is } of an ounce of tea, | of an ounce 
of sugar, 21 J ounces of oatmeal, 21i ounces of rice, llj lbs. of bread, 7,^ pints 
of milk, 24 lbs. of beef (weighed before cooking), they get that divided in 
in three days in the week), 14 lbs. of potatoes, five ounces of vegetables, 1| 
ounce of coffee, a proportion of chicory, and 9 J ounces of molasses. I think 
a higher dietary is not given in any prison in England, but I cannot exactly 
compare the two. We tried to get it lowered, but the medical officer interfered 
and said that the men were out all day upon an exposed common, and got 
very wet, and th^efore we had to raise it to that. The medical officer said 
that the health of the men was failing in consequence of their previous diet, 
and he said that the men required this to keep up their strength." 

With respect to the labour, Captain Whitty says : — 

<' We have very little labour done that is capable of measurement ; it is 
principally different kinds of quanying work, filling up holes, and paring 
down the surface of the rock to the sea, to shape the fortification, and 
there is very little of that kind of work that is capable of being measured. 
We keep the men steadily at work, and we know what the cost of hired 
labour would be on the spot; we think that we are fairly justified in going 
near to that sum. Some of the work can be measured, and that is dona 
by the Boyal Engineers' department. We have no clerk of the works, as 
they have in English prisons, and we depend upon the Royal Engineers* 
department and their clerk of the works, under whom our men ai*e employed, 
for the measurements. They report to us if the work is not satisfaotoiy. 
I think that the men work very fairly there, quite as well as the free 
labourers. We keep a little under the amount given to the free labourers. 
We value the labour of each man about Is, 6d, a day. A trifie under the 
wages of an ordinary labourer for that sort of work. We find out what 
labourers are employed for at Spike Island, when a contractor hires them* 
An able-bodied labourer would earn Is. 6d, a day at Spike Island. 

Capttdn Whitty is able to state from bis personal official 
knowledge tbe veiy important fact, that since be bas been 
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Director of Convict Prisons in Ireland, there has never been 
anything in the shape of a mntinj or outbreak in them. He 
also says: — ^'I have not noticed any mutinous spirit general 
among them ; we have had once or twice a little symptom of 
dissatisfaction ; there have been violent acts done by individuals 
or by a few, but no combinations or outbreaks. There have 
been threats made by the men of one county against the men 
of another, of a sort of fiaction fight, but we have always 
managed to put those things down." 

It is unneceesaiy to quote Captain Whttty's description of the 
supervision of the licensed Convicts, as that is in every respect 
siinilar to what has been already stated by Sir Walteb Oeoftok 
in his evidence. But our account of the working of the Irish 
Convict System would be incomplete without the personal testi- 
mony of Mr. Oboak, to whom reference has been so often made 
in connection with the Intermediate Prisons. The cooperation 
of a person of zeal, Christian spirit, and sympathising heart, 
was indispensable in the new and difficult work of super- 
vision over Convicts on license; and at the same time it was 
essential that such a person should be an official who would 
strictly conform to the prison regulations, and who, in his 
labours, which might in a certain sense be termed volimtaiyi 
would be still guided by the superior wisdom and judgment 
of the Directors. Such an individual they were fortunate in 
finding in Mr. Organ, and they have always shown themselves 
ready to acknowledge his merits. But it would be very 
erroneous to suppose that he possesses unique qualifications, 
to which are due the success with which his efforts have been 
followed, and that it were in vain to hope for the same results 
if the system were adopted by any other person. Such 
objection was made, such difficulty started, when Eeformatory 
Schools were first proposed. " Where," it was asked, ** shall 
we find, persons who will imdertake so unpleasant and difficult 
a work, or who will have qualifications fitted for it? We 
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know that there are individuals who possess special gifts, and 
who have had wonderful success in reforming young persons. 
But where will be found a Demetz, a Wicheen? How can 
we multiply the very few in our own country who have shown 
equal zeal, and who have had similar success? The Befor- 
matory Schools will be a failure, for we know none who will be 
able and willing to give themselves to the work." It was 
answered then, that the work itself would raise up labourers, 
and prepare them, if faithful and zealous, to be equally successful 
with those who had first shown them the way. We had confi- 
dence in the existence in our country of a sufficient number of 
able and Ohristian men and women to afford such help, and our 
expectations have been realised^ The work itself lias trained 
the labourers in it, who humbly desire to be always learners 
as well as teachers^ and who have applied themselves to it with 
loving hearts and devoted spirits. We cannot then doubt that 
whenever the Government of our country shall be ready to 
adopt the system which has been so successful in Ireland^ 
persons will be fouiid to work it with equal zeal and abiliiy^ 
who will encounter fewer difficulties than those Which had to be 
suHnounted at the commencement of the new work, because 
they have the advantage of the experience already acquired. 
Mr. Oboan's exertions have obtained for him the esteem of all 
who are acquainted with them, and we trust that many wiU 
be found in our own country to emulate him. We will now, 
then, turn to his evidence before the Royal Commission. He 
tells them that he is known in his official position as lecturer 
to the Irish Intermediate Establishments, an appointment which 
he has held for more than seven years. His previous occu- 
pation was that of Superintendent of the adult evening schools 
in Dublin. **Prom early boyhood," he says, "I have been 
accustomed to appear as a teacher of adult labourers, who, 
after the close of their daily toil, repaired to the night .schools 
over which I presided, and I have seen those men anxiously 
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embracing the opportunily they had in an evening, but I have 
neyer seen greater anxiety or eagerness displayed to improve 
themselves by men of the non-criminal class ihan amongst 
the men from Smithfield and Lusk. Although they do hard 
TOik during the day, I have found no difficulty in inducing 
them to receive instruction for a certain limited time in the 
evexiing. They look forward to my going in amongst them 
with a kind of delight. My duties are to bring before the 
Convicts of Smithfield and Lusk subjects that are calculated 
to make them thinking beings. I speak to them upon social 
questions, such as taxes, strikes, combinations, illegal societies, 
industry, and honesty; what they have to gain by the com- 
mission of crime, and what they have to lose, that is, in 
a temporal point of view, because I do not allow myself for 
a moment to infringe upon the duties of any of the respective 
chaplains. I have before me a copy of a little work of mine, 
containing the lectures which I deliver to the men, both at 
Smithfield and at Lusk. The subjects in this little book are — 
Air; Water; Plants; Canada and her resources; the Ocean; 
Temperance and Self- control ; Australia, past and present ; 
life, its battles, and how to fight them. My duties are not 
confined merely to giving lectures, but I exercise a supervision 
over the discharged Convicts. In addition to that I endeavour 
to procure employment for these men." 

To understand the nature of Mr. Organ's work, and his mode 
of executing it, we must follow him in his details of it : — 

" At the outset it was a labour of great difficulty to procure employment for 
those men on their discharge. I commenced my duties in February, 1856. 
I drew out a map of the county of Dublin, dividing it into baronies, laying 
down upon this map the different post towns, also the mills, and factories, and 
farms, showing the names of the proprietors, the nature of those works, and 
so on. Having done this, I set out to see such and such employer. Some- 
times I was scoffed at, and on more than one occasion the hall door was closed 
in my face. Still I persevered, and I was very well satis 5ed, if, after going a 
distance of 40 or 50 miles, I should meet with one employer who would give 
one of my Smithfield men a chance to work out his cbai*acter once more. 
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When I fiecured one, I visited both the employer and the employed, and 1 
continue to do so down to the present time. The employer would ask me what 
control I had, or the government had, over the men. I, of course, explained, 
but I will give a case in point. Some five years ago I went to a gentleman 
who was a very large employer, and I saw him. I explained to him my 
mission. I was a long time in inducing him to give me a chance, but after 
many repeated visits I did succeed. He took one man. I visited that man 
once a fortnight, although he had removed from Dublin a distance of ten 
miles, and I visited the employer. That man succeeded in giving the employer 
satisfaction, and the employer e^ei*wards applied for another, afterwards for 
another, and previous to my leaving Dublin this employer wrote the following 
letter, dated 2l8t February, 1863 : — * Dear Sir, — ^In reply to your letter, I beg 
leave to state that it was at your earnest solicitation that I was induced to take 
convicts into my employment, in the first instance. I have now had folly five 
years' experience of them, during which time they have given me universal satis- 
fiaction. I have one at present in my employment, in whose honesty I have 
such confidence that I have made him a sort of watchman, and he has for the 
^ast few days detected parties robbing me. Another saved enough to enable 
him to emigrate to Australia. A third, in shovelling up some manure, found 
a silver spoon, which he at once gave me. In conclusion I can only say that 
whenever you have an able-bodied man whom you can recommend, it will 
afford me much pleasui'e to give him employment' This employer was one 
whom I secured, I assure you, after a great deal of trouble, through the 
character and conduct of the first man he bad employed. I found great 
difficulty at first in procuring employment for them, but that difficulty has 
diminished since the employers have had experience of the men. Since such 
employers as these have been found, the difficulty, of course, does not exist 
now to so great an extent; but I think that, if I were to go over the same task 
again with other employers, I should have the same difficulty to encounter. 

** My bi-monthly visits are valued very much by employers, who frequently 
say to me, * I do not like to speak to the man for doing so and so. You had 
better do so ; he will attend more to what you say than what I say.' I have 
frequently, in a country place, got or 10 of these men behind a hayrick, 
and adnse them what to do ; in many cases they take a gi*eater interest 
in their employment than ordinary workmen do, because they know that 
the employers have taken them out of prison, and thrown, as it were, a cloak 
of protection over them. 

" I do not find that there is any sympathy with the criminals amongst the 
honest classes in Ireland, that would induce them the more readily to take 
these convicts into employment. 

"In my supervision of the convicts who are placed under my charge, I 
communicate with the detective police on some occasions. I will explain the 
nature of my supervision, showing how the detective police and I work hand 
in hand. This letter which I am about to read explains the matter fully : — 
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* 18, Bichmond Fair View, Co. DnbliD, 

'JaniuuylO, 1863. 

' Sir,— In reply to yotir inqnirj as to m j opinion of the working of tha 
tieket-of-leaye system in Ireland, I beg leave to submit the following statement 
of my practical experience day and night of the Smith field men discharged 
on Ucense and otherwise, and working and residing in the city and county of 
Dublin. It is perhaps necessary that I should state that I have been a detective 
police officer for eleven years, and therefore had an opportunity of making 
myself acquainted with the working of the new and old system of convict 
management in Ireland. My experience of the old system was of a most 
painfol character, for the criminals came out of prison worse in fact than they 
entered, whereas on the other hand I have known very bad characters when 
discharged from your Intermediate Prisons to engage in steady labour, earning 
their bread, and absorbed amongst the honest members of the working com. 
munity. It must have been only by perseverance that any Irish employer of 
respectable position could be induced to take into his work men who had been 
habitual thieves and burglars, for tho aversion of all men of respectability in 
Ireland to employ convicts is very great By this constant intercourse with 
the directors and yourself, I have on very many occasions been enabled to 
•prevent the commission of additional crime, by visiting the abodes of the 
persons we had reason to believe intended doing wrong. I have never known 
a man discharged, and under your supervision, to be convicted of any act 
bordering upon violence on the person. I think the fact of a numerous and 
infloenlial class of employers who have many of your discharged convicts in 
their establishments, is a proof of the great good which has resulted from the 
working of the Irish Convict System. I am prepared and willing at any time 
to give information in detail whenever oircumstanoes may require me to do so. 

' I remain, &c., 

* Tdcotht Mubphy, 
* To James P. Organ, Esq., * Late Acting Inspector, Detective Depart- 

5, Mespil, Co., Dublin.' ment, Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

** I divide my visitation reports into three parts, one showing the number 
irnder the old Transportation Act; the next showing the number uncondition. 
ally discharged, over whom the Government have no control ; and the next 
relates to the Penal Servitude Act of 1857, that gave those short sentences. 
I wiU now explain the nature of my supervision. In the visitation form of 
report there are columns showing, first, the date of a man's conviction, 
the length of his sentence, the date of his discharge from Smithfield or Lusk, 
the nature of his last crime, the number of foimer convictions recorded against 
him, his name, his residence, the name of his employer, the nature of his 
employment, tho wages which he receives per week, the date if on ticket-of- 
leave, the date of his time being fully up, and in the margin is a remark upon 
each man wliich is made by me. Here is a case, for instance, of a man who 
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was sentenced for ten yeai*8 for receiving stolen goods, and having under his 
pillow a blunderbuss ; his former character is this, — * A terror to the neigh- 
bourhood in which he resides ' ; his residence is about four miles from Dublin; 
his employer is Mr. So-and-so ; he has remained with that employer since the 
9th of April, 1856 ; he has been from that hour under my supervision ; and 
my last remark was this, — ' A man of sober and settled habits, with Mr. So- 
and-so for the last seven years, wife sober and industrious, has a pig and 
fowL' With that kind of connection that exists between me and the discharged 
convicts, we are not ashamed to know one another, provided no one sees us. 
I provide employment for all who cannot secure it for themselves. 

" Now I will refer to the men under the Act of 1857. The first man on my 
list was discharged on the 0th of February, 1861 ; felony was his last crime . 
he had been 13 times convicted before, and had been known as a thief since 
1845; his name and residence are here put down, and his employment, as 
before; he was last sentenced to four years; the observation is * Keeping 
from crime, contrary to the opinion of many who knew him before.' He has 
been discharged two years and more now. He is in employment. I know 
his antecedents, that he was an habitual thief, but in the eleventh hour he 
gave it up. 

"Keferring to the connexion between the police and myself, when I find 
that a man is not going on according to my liking, and he has something 
suspicious about him, I go to the director, and I either bring the man up if 
within reach, or tell him about it. I say, * I do not like the way in which this 
man is going on ;' he may have too smooth an appearance for a hard-working 
man, or he may be lounging about, or I might find him in his home when he 
should be out working, or out when he should be in ; then the director takes 
a note of that ; at the same time, if it happens that my suspicions are aroused 
at night, or when the director is not in the office, and the case is an urgent 
one, I do not wait for the director to come the following morning, but I go 
straight to the detective office at the castle-yard ; I there tell the officiating 
inspector my doubts, and he, as a matter of course, has a close eye upon that 
man. Then in cases of suspicion I inform the detective authorities; they 
know that it is their interest and my interest to work hand-in-hand ; and 
I point out to them sometimes, when I have my documents convenient, 
the last obser\'ation I have made upon the man." 

It is very important to observe the maimer in which volun- 
tary benevolent effort may thus cooperate with police agency. 
Mr. 0. gives also a valuable testimony to the value of the 
control thus exercised over the Convicts to the men themselves, 
by enabling them more easily to get employment. He says : — 

"The employers invariably prefer the ticket-of-leave men to convicts who 
are unconditionally discharged, because they are under more control, Th^ 
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qiiestion generally put bj employers who hare wealth and loose property 
lying about is, * How long have the Government control over these men t' 
They are always led in a veiy great degree by the number of years yet to run. 
Among the list of persons who have employed men who had been discharged 
from the Intermediate Prisons there are English employers in my district, 
sod they are more generous, in fact, than the Irish. I have found no dii&- 
cnlty in getting EngUsh employers to give employment to these men, much 
less than with the Irish. With regard to any Englishman that I came across, 
I most say, although I may seem to speak against my own country, that he 
deals with me more generously. Among those men for whom I have obtained 
employment there were habitual criminals who had been committing crime 
for years. I have a case here in which there are 15 reconvictions against 
a man, and many cases in which there had. been varying numbers of previous 
eonvictions. Now these men to whom I have referred are not all robbing ; 
I see them eveiy day at hard work. I keep up a regular visitation, and in 
point of fact I have never done. Those who are released on license are 
bound to report themselves to me in the same manner as those who are 
in the country are bound to report themselves to the constabulary. But 
I do not confine myself to the reports which are made to me by these 
men. I prefer visiting them at their own homes, and speaking to their 
employers. I always wish to obtain the opinion of the employer of a man 
from the employer himself. The police do not exercise any supervison 
over the convicts in Dublin, except what I have mentioned in the suspicious 
cases. 

" I explain to the persons who employ these men, the control which the 
Government has over them whilst they are holders of a ticket -of- leave. 
I always lay the facts clearly before the employers, because if I were not 
straightforward with them, and I was once detected, I should never be 
able to show my face again. So that the employers are aware that these 
men whom they take into their service have been previously in the Convict 
Prisons. But the men with whom they work are not always aware of that 
fact It is the interest of the employers to keep the other workmen in 
ignorance of the fiict; and there is another thing, that if the honest workmen 
were to know this, I am sure they would take objection to it, and make 
the place too hot for a discharged prisoner. No difficulty has been found 
in keeping the matter concealed from the other workmen. The employer 
always does so. He communicates with me privately, and the other work- 
men are not acquainted with the characters of the men or their previous 
mode of life. 

" I do not find any indisposition on their part to continue this intercourse 
with me, which they were obliged to keep up while under their tickets-of-leave ; 
on the contrary, they appear to be grateful for what I have done for them. 
The success of the system veiy greatly depends upon its being possible to 
prevent the men who have been discharged from being recognised as former 
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convicts, but in every case to let the employer know all about them. Also it 
proves that the Irish are not more tender in their feelings towards criminals 
than the English. 

*' The subject of industry very frequently engages our attention, and it 
is my duty, at least I think so, to explain the state of the home labour 
market and the foreign market. We never induce, compel, or oi'ge any 
men to emigrate, and no man emigrates except through a matter of choice ; 
bat how does he emigrate? In Smithfield, across the rafters, I have the 
model of a ship and sails, and I get my young fellows more or less up 
in the practical working of a ship, and give them a knowledge of the technical 
terms of the rigging, and so on, and this cultivates in them a taste for 
the sea ; and if they emigi'ate, they emigrate in this way, that some of them 
pay part of their passage, and work out the remainder. Some work their 
passage out. They do not emigrate except as a matter of choice. I do 
certainly point out to them, as far as I am able, the great advantages of 
breaking with their former companions, of concealing their shame, and of 
going where their antecedents are not known. I have a letter here in which 
one of them writes homo for the purpose of bringing his brother and sister 
out; his brother is a convict at the present time; he himself worked out 
his passage to some part of America, and he has been writing home now 
for the purpose of bringing out his brother, and offering money to help 
the brother out. 

** Those who go into the country and have their own friends or their own 
relations procure employment, I suppose, through them. We have ihe means 
of knowing what they are at because they write for their gratuities, and when 
they do that, or for the balance, they state with whom they are working, and 
they get no port of their gratuities unless the police authorilies, or the head 
constable to whom each convict reports himself, certifies on the bock of the 
letter that the man wants the money for a useful purpose, that his conduct is 
good, and that he is being employed by so-and-so. I have nothing to do with 
the payment of the gratuities except to recommend. For example, suppose I 
knew that a man wanted to pui-chase a pig, or to buy a bed or a suit of clothes, 
I write and say, * I beg respectfully to recommend that this man may get so. 
and-so,' knowing that he intends to apply it to a useful purpose. This would 
apply to the men under my supervision ; the police do that with regard to 
those men who are under their supervision. To those who go abroad the 
gratuities are paid at once, when it is fully understood that they are going. 

" I have known cases in which the old associates of convicts have endea- 
voured to use their power over them, and from a fear of being betrajed 
to extort money from them. I have seen their foimer companions waiting 
in knots on the morning of their discharge, and endeavouring to induce 
them to go with them. I have known their former associates to come 
up 100 miles from difierent parts of Ireland in order to meet them on the 
morning of their discharge, and induce them to follow them. When men ore 
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on ihe point of leaving me, I impress upon them to the greatest possiUa 
degree the danger that will arise to them, and which thej will have to meet 
amongst their old companions ; hecaase, if a well-disposed convict on heing 
discharged is anxious to earn his hread honestly, and goes in amongst his 
fimner companions he is sneered at and he is tormented, in fiust he has not 
any power to resist. I haye known also in my toors amongst these people, 
where there has heen a hadly-disposed convict, much harm to he done. What- 
ever improvement might he made in the system of prison discipline, it would 
still remain very desirable that convicts, after their discharge, should go to 
some new place where it would he more easy for them to porsne an honest 
course of Hfe, for I think that the adyantages to a man in a new place would 
be more nmnerons; at the same time I would not have convicts after their 
discharge when they were free in the world link themselves with one another, 
or associate together. I would prefer to separate them and scatter them as 
mnch as possible. 

''In case a license holder changes his place of residence without reporting 
himself, I consider that that is a breach of the conditions of the license ; he 
may be robbing. In such a case. Captain Whitty would notify the case to the 
police. I believe that he gives a certain time for a man to turn up, say a 
fortoight or so, and if he does not turn up he is then put in the ' Hue and 
Ciy,' and his license is revoked, for leaving his place of residence without 
notifying it in the proper manner. The license is always revoked in the case 
of a man who leaves his place of residence without notifying it to the proper 
authorities. If they go away from their residences without giving notice, so 
that we cannot find them out, their names are handed over to the police, and 
they are put into the 'Hue and Cry;' their license certainly is revoked. 
Suppose a man remains in his re8idence*in Dublin, but we are aware he is 
associating with bad characters and frequenting pubUc-houses, that man's 
lieense would be revoked." 

Mr. Oboak illustrates, by the following anecdote, the great 
strictness exercised in revoking licenses, when the terms of 
them are violated in the smallest degree : — 

"An employer, in the county of Dublin, asked me for a trustworthy man. 
I sent him a man who I thought was a trustworthy man. Driving through 
a village some ten miles distant from Dublin, on a Sunday evening, I heard 
some singing in a kind of public-house. I may mention that I am not 
ashamed, at any hour of the night or day, to go in anywhere. I went 
into this house to see if there were any of my men there — not that I should 
have recognised them, if I had seen them. My man was not there. I had 
a gentleman with me who went to see the working of the system, who was 
outside, and we saw three men, rather jolly, they were singing a song, and 
I saw that th^ centre man was my man. My friend said, * These fellows 
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seem to be in very good spirits.' * Ycb,' said I. I would not recognise the 
man ; but I drove into town, and on the following Monday morning I went 
down to Sir Walter Crofton's oflBce, and told him the circumstance, and 
said, 'Bemember, sir, that our character is at stake.' And I wrote to the 
employer asking him to send him the man, which he did. I then brought 
down the man before Sir Walter Cbofton, and if it had not been that 
the employer of the man and his brother came to intercede for him, that 
man certainly would have been taken up for a violation of his license. 
This man wont back, and what has been the result? An article that was 
used in the trade of his employer was sent in by a contractor, it was not 
equal to the sample submitted before the contract was closed; this man 
told the porter that it would not do, and that the next time he brought 
in anything of the same kind he would send him back. About a month 
afterwards another supply of the same article was brought just of the 
same inferior class, and 5^. wars handed to the man as a kind of induce- 
ment to him to let it pass, and at the same time a promise was made 
to him of a Christmas-box. My man then went in deliberately to his 
employer and said, 'Here are 6«.' The employer gave the man the 6#., 
and told me that as long as he had employment to give, he should never 
want it. The man got married, and the employer gave the man and his 
wife work." 

Mr. Organ trxdy calls the prison a kind of moral hospital ; 
lie shows how completely those established on the Irish 
Convict System have answered their purpose, by the following 
testimony : — 

'< The men at Lusk are lodged all together in one apartment. We have 
never bad a case of complaint from the time the Lusk Prison was oi>ened. 
There is supervision over them; one man can see the whole. There is 
a partitioi], and in it is a window, which, when pushed back, enables you 
to bring aU the men under your eye at once. Of course the men are taught 
a certidn morality, and a very moral tone pervades among them. We 
trust more to the influence of the men over each other The oflBcer governs ; 
but I really think the public feeling amongst the men, for they have a public 
feeling, and a strong one, is equally powerful. In fact, in these convict 
prisous there is a kind of morality that is understood amongst the convicts, 
so that one would be likely to bring another to justice if he violated the 
privileges of the place." 

The Taluable effects of this moral tone can be fully developed 
after leaving the prison walls, only by such a system as that 
adopted in Ireland. When asked by the Commissioners (4699), 
"'Whether, to work the system effectually in Ireland, it would 
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not require some person like himself to be always oognizaixt 
of each particular case, and to be watching it when a man 
came out on ticket-of-leave ?" Mr. Oboan answers — **By bring- 
ing them in small numbers preyious to their discharge you can 
indiridualise. You can convert a prison into a kind of moral 
hospital; you know each man's disease; you know his ante* 
cedents, his connexions, and his inclinations ; and so you know 
more or less of him with respect to reoonunending his discharge; 
and after discharge it certainly would be desirable, for I cannot 
overrate the importance of supervieion.^^ 

Such is the working of the Irish Convict System. If its 
results are asked for, reference need only be made to the grand 
&ct that in Ireland there is such general belief in the reformation 
of Convicts, that they are received back into society, and able to 
gain an honest livelihood ; that employers are not afraid to give 
them work, and even place them after suitable probation in 
situations of trust. Tangible proofs of its success can also be 
given in the very remarkable reduction of crime in the Island, 
and the very small proportion of relapses. 

The statistics of the English Convict Prisons were not brought 
forward, ncnr the official reports of reconvictions and revocations 
of Ucense quoted, because, in the first place, however correot 
these may be according to the data in possession of the Directors, 
abundant proof was given, that according to the present mode of 
working the system, it is impossible that all cases of reconviction 
should be recognised, and the actual number of relapses known; 
and next, because the licenses have not in England been revoked 
whenever the conditions on which they were granted have been 
violated. 

But the statistics of the Irish Convict Prisons are reliable, 
because adequate means are steadily adopted to identify Convicts 
who again fall into crime, and very strictly to enforce the con- 
ditions of the licenses. We may, then, regard with confidence 
tiie statistics gf the Irish Convict System, and view with 
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satisfaction the following table given in the Beport of the 
Directors in March of the present year: — 





In custody in 
Oovernment Prisons 






Tear. 


Conyioted. 


Dischaiged. 




January Ist. 
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910 
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1402 


368 


661 


tm 


1814 


692 


817 


im 


1676 


+611 


326 


1BD4 


1768 


— 


— 



ThiM table does not contain the number of reconvictions and 
revocationa of license, which alone should be required as an 
indication of the success of the system. Even if the number of 
first convictions increased, uninfluenced by the Convict Prisons, 
this oould not necessarily be attributed to any defect in the 
syitom. Yot we perceive in the table that a very striking de- 
ore aso of Buch crime as would entail a sentence of penal servi- 
tud&i has actually taken place in Ireland since the commencement 
of the system, and this steadily for seven consecutive years, until 
the year 1SG2, when there was a remarkable rise in the number 
of convictions. But this increase, the Eeport for that year justly 
atates, ** may fairly be attributed to the prevalence of distress in 
many parts of the coimtry ; in corroboration of wliich it can be 
fttated, from information obtained from official sources, that the 
numbers conihied in the County and City Prisons also increased 
in that year, and that there was a considerable increase in the 
number of paupers receiving relief throughout Ireland. The 
figures in the following table exemplify tiiis statement : — 

* In addition to this number there were 315 convicts under detention in the coanty 
|)(dBoi)3, and Bcveral hundred in Bermuda and Gibraltar, who were enbsequently ditchaxg^d 
tnlrelBAd, 

t Four qS tUeie are military convicts, 
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Yean, 


Plisonsrs 

in 

County Gaols. 


PMipera recdring 

In-door or 
OoUloor Reliet 


In 
Conriet Prisons. 


Jtamaxy. 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1863 


2S14 
3535 
2488 
2916 
8055 


44,866 
44,929 
50,683 
59,584 
05,847 


1773 
1631 
1492 
1314 
1576 



"As might be expected," says Capt. "Whitty, then sole Di- 
l^ctor, ''under the drctimstances aboye referred to, the number 
of reconyictions within the past year shows a considerable 
increase over the previous years, when the country was in a 
different state. If the pressure of want leads into the com- 
mission of serious crime some who have not been known to 
liave previously thus offended, it is not to be supposed that 
others who have already been known as criminals would be 
proof against such an incentive. The practice, moreover, in 
this countiy (as described in previous Beports), of systematically 
bringing to the notice of the Judges and Assistant Barristers 
Ml particulars of the antecedents of habitual criminals con- 
noted before them who have previously been in the Oonviot 
Prisons, leads directly to such cases being returned to those 
prisons, instead of being only sentenced to imprisonment in 
the County Gaols. As this part of the system becomes more 
developed, and aU discharged Convicts come to be subjected to 
supervision for some period after discharge, it may reasonably 
be anticipated that but few of them who may return to a course 
of crime will escape identification and consequent increased 
severity of sentence upon reconviction.'* 

Hence, the increased number of convictions in the year 18612 
cannot in any degree show a fSEolure in the system. It is also 
very satisfactory to perceive that while the number of paupers 
and of prisoners in County Gkiols increased during the next 
year, 1863, that of serious offences, involving penal servitude, 
decreased. The numbers actually within the prisons of course 
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depends on the numbers discharged, as well as on those ad- 
mitted ; and as the nimiber of discharges greatly depends on 
the length of the sentences awarded by the judge, the numbers 
actually in confinement must fluctuate accordingly. 

During the six years previous to 1862, which was a very 
exceptional one, the per centage of relapses was only 9*9, not 
one-tenth of the number discharged. "When we know what 
confirmed criminals, and persons guilty of daring crimes, were 
in those prisons, this per centage is remarkably small, and of 
itself an absolute proof of the success of the system. 

Including 1862, the statistics stand as given in the following 
table, which we copy from the Ninth Beport : — 

<*The fbUowing are the total numbers of oonvicts discharged fiioxn the 
beginning of 185G to the end of 186d :— 

On License. Absolutely. Totals. 

« Total difichanred i^*^®^ ^»^®® ^'^^^ ^''^'^'^14.960 

Total(liscliarge<l,|j.^^g^ ... 610 693 1,203 J ^^^^ 

*< The numbers returned of the above to Ck)nvict Prisons were as follows : — 

Be-sentenoed 510 

licenses revoked *107 

Total 617-^out of 4,960 

or 13.44 per cent" 

We may conclude this account of the -forking of the Irish 
Oonvict System with the testimony of the Directors to their 
continued conidonce in it, as given in their Tenth Beport^ 
ttat of tho present year :— ^ 

'' The ntunb^r of reconvictions has not increased within the year, nor has 
ihere been any matter connected with these reconvictions to call for remarii, 
except that tlie practice of registration and supervision of discharged convicts, 
tho continual communication between the authorities of the city and county 
gaols and the Directors, concerning prisoners suspected to be convicts with a 
view to their iJen till cation, and the notification to the Judges and Chairman 
of Quarter Savons, after conviction, of prisoners thus identified, all continue 
to work odvaotagaously for the protection of the public, by helping to bring 
ih&m ofTender^i as loiown habitual criminals, under lengthened sentences of 
pend eGt^iiudc, instead of being dealt with in many cases by sentences of 
ordinary iinprisoDnii iit. 

* Vi£ , 61 tiudes imd 26 females. Of these the licenses of 34 mules and 21 females were 
rci'oke4 ftJT Irrtgiilnritlw— not criminal offences. 
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"The sticcessful workiDg of the IntermediAte Prisons, and of the regiatim- 
to and supervision of con^dcts after discharge, appears indeed to have heen 
so generally admitted in Ireland, that it would under any circunstances have 
been almost unnecessary to have now enlarged upon it, or reiterated what has 
already been presented on the subject in the Directors' Annual Beports. 

''Th^ have satisfaction in stating with regard to the registration and 
saperrision by the constabulary of the discharged convicts in the country 
districts of Ireland, that during the many years that this portion of the 
Irish Convict System has been in operation, no instance has come to the 
knowledge of the Directors of persons snljected to this control having hai 
caose of complaint against the constables who had to perform the duties 
connected with it 

" Of eight male convicts whose licenses were revoked during the year, two 
only were thus dealt with as the consequence of their commission of criminal 
offences; the remaining six had the jnivilege of being at large on license 
withdrawn, in consequence of their breaking the conditions on irhioh they 
had thus been liberated for a portion of their sentences. 

'*The conduct of the prisoners generally, both male and female, in all tha 
Convict Prisons, has been good throughout the year, the most un&vourable 
exceptions being chiefly in the cases of indindual prisoners of known evil 
temper and habits ; and there has been no instance of any attempt at com* 
bined misconduct in any of the prisons. In large prisons one practically 
beneficial effect of a consistent and plain system of denoting progress towards 
blown advantages, by means of the attainment of marks for good conduct 
and industry, is that it operates direcUy to prevent tendency to combina- 
tion among the prisoners, even when in continued association; individual 
interests being clearly defined, as well as the certainty of danger to those 
interests from any intermeddling or combination, on the part of those who 
have the desire to maintain them, with other prisoners of an unsteady or 
actoaUy evil di^osition»'' 

We have hitherto given the testimony of eye witnesses only^ 
to the excellence and success of the Irish Convict System. It 
inay be su£&cient to convince any impartial person to refer them 
to the volnme of evidence before the Commissioners, a portion of 
which has been given in this chapter, and to ask them to contrast 
the effects of the English Convict System, which are patent to 
every one who gives attention to the subject, with those of the 
Irish System, which are so universally appreciated in that Island. 
The Eoyal Commissioners express in their Report decided ap- 
proval of the plans adopted in Ireland, after the closest 6crutiny4 
Such approval, followed as it has been already by important 
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changes in the English System, cannot but have great weight. 
It is valuable also to have the testimony of Lord Bbotjohax, 
in his inaugural address as President of the Social Science As- 
sociation at Edinburgh, in 1863; it expresses, as he always 
has done when alluding to the subject, high appreciation of 
the Irish CoRYict System : — 

*' The attention of onr body at the last GoDgress was, and indeed ever 
eiaae has heon, mahAj oocapied with the great subject of convict treatment; 
and we have found fully confirmed by all the inquiries to which it has given 
rissi the opinion formed at the Dublin Congress, 1861, from a close examina* 
tion of Sir W, Croftom's whole proceedings. The regret universally felt at 
his rettrement, owing to ill-health, has been materially lessened by the choice, 
as his EUDcessor, of bis friend Captain Whitty, who had been under him for 
yearSp and who has amply justified the selection. The great opposition which 
the introduction of the system into Great Britain encountered, and the 
nmiiifest leaning against it of persons high in office, filled all the friends 
of Social Sefence with alarm. This has happily been dispelled by the inquiry 
— first, of the Commission under Lord Gbet, and again of the Committee 
under Lord C^nif abvon, in the House of Lords. Unfortunately, some of the 
most importOT^t witnesses were not examined — as Mr. Balme, of Leeds, in 
neither inqmry, and Mr. Shephebd only in the Lords', and our distinguished 
colleague,* the Recorder of Birmingham in neither; but both Beports, and 
especially that of the Lords' Committee, gave the most signal triumph to the 
principles^ which, for years, both on the Bench and in the National Associa- 
tion, he bad been zealously, though temperately, inculcating. We are not 
therefore sitrpised that he should have heartily joined the Bristol Association 
(formed for obtaining an amendment of convict discipline) in petitioning the 
Sovereign to promote such measures, both executive and legislative, as mi^ 
carry into efiWct. without delay, the great improvements so fully sanctioned by 
M&v&n years* ©sperionce in Ireland. The principles are shortly these — every 
mitigation of a convict's sentence, whether in treatment, diet included, or in 
duration of the punishment, must be earned by himself, not only in abstaining 
from offencefl, but more especially in pursuing a course of industry. On 
obtaining a tlcket-of -leave he must be placed under constant superintendence, 
and the ticket revoked, not only on his misconduct, but on his leading a 
v^rant life, and not supporting himself by his industry. Convicts whose 
Benten{!e has expii-ed are photographed, so as to be recognised in cas^e of new 
oObnces ; and thL», which had been originally suggested by Mr. Hill, and 
adopted by Sir W. Crofton, has been favourably mentioned in the Lords* 
Beport, and coufirnied by the Governors of the Bristol, Wakefield, and Leedd 
jaih, ri^ well as by the experience of the liish prisons. The convict is 
deterred from relapse into crime by the certainty of his being recognised 
wherever he is committed, the photographs being circulated to all jails.** 
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The Hon. Lord Neatest President of the Department of 
Punishment and Beformation, made, in his opening address 
at the same Meeting of the Association, the following excellent 
remarks: — 

" The next question that may he considered is : whether the tenn of penal 
servitude contained in the criminal's sentence shall he snhjeot to remission 
daring its ourrencj, and if so, on what grounds T 

" A yeiy important difference of opinion here exists, and it cannot he denied 
that the Memorandum of the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench, 
dissenting in this respect fVom the miyoritj of the Ck>mmi8sioner8, is entitled 
to the greatest weight as an individual authority, and is rested upon grounds 
deserving of the most serious consideration. I think, however, that the 
public in general will go along with the views of the migority of the Com- 
missioners, who recommend that prisoners should he allowed to earn a 
remission of their sentences, by indnstiy recorded by marks, as specially 
explained in their Report. It vrill probably be the general opinion that by 
no other influence could prisoners be induced to commence and persevere 
in those habits of industry which afford the only hope of their reformation. 
I regard it as a secondary, or rather as quite an irrelevant matter, that the 
hope of this remission may make the prisoners more tractable in confinement, 
and thus lighten the task of governors and warders, or diminish the expense 
of proper custody, or the necessity of prison punishments. But if nformoHon 
is an olgect at all, and if remission of the sentence is the only or the he$t 
means of promoting that end, this seems a legitimate and sufficient reason 
for adopting it. 

" But then this remission, in order to do good and not to do harm, must 
be bond fide earned by the prisoner by those very habits of regular labour 
which it is the object to create. 

'* To give any remission as a matter of course, which is done in the English 
and Scottbh Systems, appears to me to be wholly at variance with the 
essential spirit and principle of the plan, even although this remission he 
liable to be afterwards forfeited by misconduct. In Ireland the remission 
is not given imtil it is positively worked for, a most material difference in 
the operation, or rather in the principle, of the two systems, and I cannot 
help thinking that much of the failure of the English plan is ascribable 
to that difference. On this point the Commissioners have arrived at what 
seems to me a just conclusion. 

*'Two other great questions are here raised as constituting the main 
difference between the English and Irish Systems. First, whether there 
shall be what is called an Intermediate Prison ; and second, whether after 
the license or remission is granted, it shall be made subject to the supervision 
of the police, till the expiration of the period of tlie original sentence. These 
points have been the subject ot much discussiou, and I ought to mention 
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that I have recently received the last statement of bis views prepared by 
Sir Joshua Jebb, and edited by Lord Chichesteb. Tbis pampblet I have 
no doubt will receive every attention, but it does not appear to bave materially 
altered tbe state of tbe controversy ; and I sball only here express my belief 
that, looking to tbe success of tbe Irish System where the arrangements 
referred to exist, and to the failure of the English System where they have 
never been attempted, tbe public mind will not be satisfied without a trial 
of the experiment, as it has been made in Ireland. The Boyal Commissioners 
bave recommended their adoption. 

" It cannot now, I think, be denied that the Irish System is a great and 
almost unexpected success. There may at one time have been reason to 
suspect that its results were mainly owing to the personal energy and 
character of Sir Walter Ckofton, by whom it was organised and worked. 
But I am sure that gentleman will not grudge that the compliment which 
would thus be duo to him individually, should rather be transferred to the 
system itself, which under the superintendence of his successor. Captain 
Whittt, has shown no diminution of its beneficial effects. I am quite aware 
at the same time, and prepared to expect, that a similar system may not 
be equally available in England as in Ireland. There may be specialties 
in the character of Irish crime and Irish criminals, and in the state of public 
feeling on that subject, as well as in the organisation of the Irish police* 
that may make a difierence in the operation of the plan in that country, 
as compared with England and Scotland; but we are not as yet entitled 
to say that these distinctions ai'e so great and vital as that we sball not 
attempt to assimilate the two systems. After we have done so, we shall 
be able to judge by experience, and perhaps find adaptations and modifi- 
cations which may suit the difierent elements with which we have to deal. 
It seems impossible to suppose that the English System can be made worse 
than it is by any alterations that can be borrowed from the Irish. 

'*The Intermediate Prison seems to afford the fairest prospect that can 
be suggested for helping the prisoner by these leading strings to stand and go 
alone, and for giving him a fair chance of his share of employment in the 
labour market. 

"The subsequent supervision of tbe police is naturally not relished by 
prisoners, but some questions may here be put with regard to it. Why is 
it made a condition of tbe ticket-of-leave, if it is not put in practice ? What 
good can come of convicts who obtain employment only by concealment or 
false pretences, and who, according to an idea contained in a popular drama, 
may be kept in teiTor by their old associates, and thus concussed into conduct 
to which t^ere would otherwise be no temptation ? 

"It is impossible to suppose that in tbe ordinal^ labour market the 
liberated convict can ever compete on equal tenns with the man of good 
character. It is not desirable that such should be the ease, or that a well- 
behaved man should have to say thht ho ivas refused a situation because 
his charactei* was good. But the best chance for a convict seems to b« 
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the SAfegQard and test of the Intermediate Prison, and the Cnr and open 
rec<^^tion of his true character, with a proper snpervision as a cheek 
and seenritj against reUpse.** 

It is not in our own country only that the Irish Convict 
System has long been known and appreciated. In the Second 
Annual Beport of the Board of Inspectors of Asylums, PrisonSi 
&c.y in Canada, for 1861, Mr. Mebedfth thus speaks, after detail- 
ing changes which he recommends to be made in the Provincial 
Penitentiary or Prison: — '*I wish it to be understood that the 
su^estions which are submitted in this memorandimi, for the 
improvement of the Penitentiaiy System, are not original. They 
are taken (modified somewhat to suit the circumstances of the 
country) from the admirable system which has, for the last eight 
years, been enforced with such signal success in the Irish Convict 
Prisons. As an Irishman, I feel proud to think that Ireland 
should have given birth to a system of discipline which has 
already done so much towards reforming her'criminal population, 
and which seems likely, with God's blessing, to do so much for 
the criminals of other countries. Some years ago the Belgian 
Gt>vemment adopted the Irish Convict System in their prisons, 
and the same system has more recently been established in the 
new kindgom of Italy, under the auspices of the late Count 
Cavoxtb. It would be a source of sincere and lasting gratifica- 
tion to me, if the Board of which I am a member, should prove 
instrumental in introducing into Canada a system pregnant with 
such important blessings to the criminal population, as well as 
to society at large." 

"We have already seen that the system adopted in "Western 
Australia, is founded on the same principles as those established 
in Ireland, and that the Mark System, an Intermediate Stage 
and Supervision after discharge, are there employed with the 
greatest success. 

On the European Continent the Irish System has received 
warm approbation. In France, M. de Maesangy, whose work 
has been already quoted, thus speaks of the Irish Convict 
System, p» 126 :— * 
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*'Tandis que, dans son incomprehensible avenglement, radministration 
anglaise semblait prendre k tache de discr6diter une des plus pr^cienses 
institutions du droit p^nitentaire modeme, Tlrlande heureusement lui 
m&iageait une ^clatante rehabilitation. Comment y etait-elle panrenne? 
£n executant religieusement les prescriptions ^du bill de 185S et 1857f 
et en y appliquant cet esprit de prudence, de sagesse et de sollicitude^ 
sans lequel les meilleures lois sent st^riles, si m^me eUes ne deviennent 
funestes. 

** En Irlande, disait r6cemment la Revxte de Dublin, la mise en pratique 
du syst^me des tickets of leave pent ^tre appel^e un clief-cCauvre de sagene ; 
en Angleterre, c'est une pme folie,^Edinhurgh Review^ 1863, p. 240). 

"En Angleterre, dit la Revue trimestrieUe, nous n'avons eu k montrer 
que des erreurs et des fautes. En Irlande nous n'avons k mentionner 
que des succds brillants, obtenus dans des circonstances qui ^taient de 
nature k d^courager les plus confiants. — {Qtuirterly Review, p. 161; WeiU 
minster Review, p. 19; North British Review, p. 13). 

"Quelles 6taient ces circonstances si d^courageantes et si d^fayorables ? 
Tout le monde les conn&it. Tandis que I'Angleterre jouit d'une prosp6rit6 
inouie, gr&ce k ses immenses richesses agricoles, commerciales et industrielles, 
rirlande v^glte, accabl6e sous la plaie d6vorante du paup^nsme. L'ignorance 
et la mis^re y poussent incessamment sa population pauvre, tantdt k 
Tezpatrlation, plus souvent an crime; et sans I'appui consolateur des id6es 
oatholiques, on ne sait ce que serait devenue cette molheureuse contr6e. 

** Ses malfaiteurs 6taient les plus dangereux du Boyaume-Uni. Avant 
1853, on en transportait dans les colonies 1000 k 1500 par ann6e. Lear 
reputation 6tait telle que, lors du refus par les colonies de receyoir les 
convicts de la Grande-Bretagne, I'Australie occidentale ne consentit k en 
recevoir encore *gu'<k la condition quHls nefussent point Irlandais.' (Quarterly 
Review, p. 16 ; Edinburgh Review, p. 216). 

"Dans cet ^tat des choses, on comprend que I'application du systdme des 
tickets of leave en Irlande ait dCl exciter, en 1853, une vive terreur, et que 
M. Macabtkey ait pu, aveo une apparence de raison, declarer au sein du 
Parlement que, *par suite des penchants vicieux des masses dans ce pays 
les e£fets de ce sjstdme seraient pires en Irlande que partout ailleurs.' (Quar- 
terly Review, p. 162). 

" Or, ce systdme de liberation pi-^paratoire, dont nous sommes fiers d'avoir 
6t6 les promoteurs, a, par lui-mdme, une telle force reformatrice, que, bien 
qu'introduit en Irlande dans les conditions les plus defavorables, boo 
application dans ce pays n'a cess^ depuis dix ann^es, de donner des resultats 
vraiment merveilleux. Aussi sommes-nous en droit de conclure que cette 
experience est la plus eioqueute confirmation de Tefficacit^ de ce systdme !** 

M. de Mabsakoy deyotes several chapters of Ids work to 
a very close examination of the whole of the Iiish System, 
particiilarly of the '* Liberation Preparatoire,'* as it is there 
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tenned ; he strongly contrasts the defects of the English System 
and the lax administration of existing regulations, with the 
supendsion and strict fulfilment of the conditions of the license 
in Ireland. 

In Gtermanyy Prussia and Belgiimx, and even Italy, the Irish 
Conyict System has long attracted attention, and won admiration 
among those who have made the principles of prison discipline 
and of punishment their study. The lamented Count Oayottb 
had entered ftdly into the system, and was about to haye it 
adopted in his country, when death frustrated this, as well 
as many other noble intentions. The celebrated Professor 
MrriERMAiEB, of Heidelberg, gave it his warm approbation, 
and his writings extended the knowledge of the system, as well 
as excited others to the study of it. The late much esteemed 
M. L. Davesies de Pontes prepared an article for the Bevue 
des Deux Mondes, of September, 1858, which entered very fully 
into the Irish Convict System, then newly established, and his 
dear explanations and warm approbation of it excited consi- 
derable attention. Above aU, the Baron Yon Holtzendobff, 
whose personal narrative has been already cited, did much to 
draw attention to the important principles which were being 
developed in our Sister Island. His position as Professor of 
Criminal Law in the University of Berlin, as well as his 
extensive knowledge and European celebrity, gave great weight 
to his exposition of the Irish System in various countries. 
Among others, his works attracted the attention of M. Yan der 
BnuoGHEir, Ancien Ministre de la Justice des Pays-Bas. In 
1856 this gentleman became Minister of Justice in Holland, and 
alter having given in that high position close attention to the 
effect of various systems of prison discipline, he devoted his 
time, on retiring from public life, to the preparation of a work 
on " Punishment as a Means of Moral Reform." On becoming 
acqnainted with the Irish System, through M. de Pomes' article 
in the Bevue des Deux Mondes, he saw the solution of many 
difficulties. He states in the Introduction to his work :^- 
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" Quoiqne peu favorablement dispose envers tout esprit et tout nom de sys- 
t^me dans une matiSre, qui, comme j'en avals acquis la conviction, se pr&te si 
peu £l des i-^gles g^n^rales, k des principes absolus vrais partout et pour tons, 
me defiant mdme d'avance des resultats que ohaque novateur en ce genre salt 
faire valoir en groupant les chififres et les donn^es statisques en favenr de sa 
th^oiie, j'avoue que mon premier mouvement fut de m'^oiier qu'ici la solution 
6tait donn^e du problSme de la combinaison de I'emprisonnement solitaire et 
coUectif, pour les faire concourir au but de la repression p^nale, et de la 
r^forme morale de ceux qu'elle doit atteindre. Je me sentais tout joyeux d6 
reconnaitre dans les id^es de Mr. Caofton des principes aussi simples que 
vrais, parcequ'ils sont fond^s sur la connaissance du coeur humain tel qu'il est 
en r^alite partout le m§me. J'applaudissais surtout d. lld^e domioante de tout 
ce regime p^nitentiaire Irlandais, tel que les pages ^loquentes de Mr. Dayesies 
SB Pontes me le faisaient connaitre, I'id^e qui en est Tfime, pour ainsi dire, 
d'o^ il tirs toute sa force, et que Lord Stanley a exprim^e si bien dans ces 
belles paroles : * The reformation of men can never become a mechanical pro- 
tf^^s'; et que le Baron de Holtzendoeff, dont j'aurai k parler bientdt et 
b€ai]c^iip» n'a pas moins bien formulae dans ces termes: *I1 est tout aussi 
ii^apo^sible de conduire les individus que les peuples par I'oppression k la 
libeiiil/ L'estimable auteur de I'article de la Bevue des deux Mondes, que Je 
viens cle cit^r me semblait ^galement avoir fait ressortir tr§s bien cette impor- 
tante vGnL^, en s'exprimant ainsi : * II parait rationnel de ehercher la riforme 
des coifpahks dans des precedes semhlahlea a ceux qui guerUsent Us fous, c'est-a- 
dirSf dam une continueUe gymnastique des facultes morales, dans des ipreuves 
$ans eeise renouvelleeSj qui leur rendent la force initiale quHls ont perdue, ou qui 
kur dmmmt celle qui n* a jamais iti en eua* " 

He did not live to give to the world Ms enlightened views, 
biit his manuscript was placed for publication in the hands of 
Baron Von Holtzendoeff, from whom he had largely quoted in 
developing the Irish System, or, we should more justly say, that 
of Sir Walter Crofton. M. Van der Bbxtgghen thus briefly 
but comprehensively states the principle on which that system 
is founded, and which the author of this work fully endorses : — 

"Nous allons voir comment cette idee, eminemment simple 
et Eminemment pratique, que la r6forme morale consiste avant 
taut dan!3 rafifermissement de Thomme int^rieur, et que cet affer- 
nussement depend de Texaltation du sentiment de responsabilite 
morale, c[ui lui-m^me est inseparable de la Iihert6 de determina- 
tion morale, a et6 con9ue et mise en pratique dans le regime des 
prifloua d^Irlande par I'Honorable Sir Walter Orofton, avec mx 
0ucc^s qui a depass6 toutes les previsions," 
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The greater part of the volume is occupied with a description 
and dose analysis of the Irish Conyict System; it concludes with 
this admirable statement by the Baron Von Holtzekdobff :— 

<* Hais le syst^me Irlandais a ce trait particulier, qu'il cherohe 
k d^Telopper progressiyement et au plus haut degr6 les fiEumlt^i 
intellectuelles et morales du condamne, pour lui flaire envisager 
les dangers de ravenir, tout ea lui montrant dans 1' emigration 
Tolontaire le chemin le plus court vers le bien, 

<* Le probldme, dont il s'agit pour les sciences sociales, consis- 
tera toujours k rechercher pour la repression penale, le moyen le 
plus propre de combiner avec le maximum d'6nergie dans les 
forces morales des condamn^s le minimum des chances, que la 
position sociale des liber^s pourrait ofi&ir k la r^cidive. Ce pro- 
U^me, a-t-il 6te conduit plus pr^s de sa solution par I'auteur du 
fljBt^me Irlandais ? Cost ce que nous croyons ! '' 

We do indeed share the belief of the Baron that this great 
problem has been solved in the Insh Convict System, and trust 
that no long period will elapse before it will be adopted by the 
whole United Kingdom! 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE IRISH CONVICT SYSTEM^ 
ITS HI8T0ET. 

In the two preceding chapters some account has been given 
of the actual condition and working of the Irish Convict 
Prisons, and of the system upon which they are founded. This 
sjrstem has already attracted so much attention, not only in 
many countries of Europe, but also in other quarters of the 
world, and the full comprehension of it is so important to all 
who desire to adopt it, that we shall now proceed to trace 
its history from the commencement, and observe the gradual 
development of it. 

The history of the rise and progress of the Irish Convict 
System as it now exists, is contained in the Beports of the 
Directors, which are from the commencement peculiarly full 
and luminous. The early Reports are now out of print, and 
a series of them is consequently inaccessible to the public; 
— ^no apology will therefore be needed for presenting in this 
chapter full extracts from them. 

We have already learnt from Sir W. Crofton's evidence, 
the peculiarly low and degraded condition of the Irish Convicts, 
their condition, both intellectually, morally, and physically, being 
very far inferior, as testified by the Governor of Western Aus- 
tralia, to those sent out from the English Convict Prisons. The 
Directors perceived the reasonableness of the refusal of Western 
Australia to receive such Convicts, and accepted the refusal with 
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a determination on their part to endeavour to raise the subjects 
of their care to such a condition as to make them good colonists, 
if not transported felons. They say in their First Annual 
Eeport, dated April 26th, 1855 : — " We are quite aware of the 
great interruption which must arise to the prosecution of the 
course of treatment the prison authorities in Western Aus- 
tralia are so laudably desirous of carrying out, by the arrival 
of Irish Convicts in the state described. We cannot for the 
present, therefore (however desirable it would be on account 
of our limited accommodation for prisoners), consistently advise 
the deportation of Convicts from this country to any colony. 
Those we hope to be enabled to send early in 1856, will, 
we trust, have given such evidence of reformation, as to induce 
us to recommend them specially as colonists, when their penal 
term shall have expired. We shall endeavour to make such 
deportation a reward for good conduct, and feel assured it wiU 
operate as a powerful auxiliary in the cause of reformation." 

In every department of the Convict Prisons the Directors 
had to encounter great difficulties, owing, not only to the 
inefficient arrangements of the buildings, but from the ineffi- 
ciency of the officers. "We have found it necessary," they 
say, " to call for special reports on the character and capabilities 
of the different officers of the prisons, with a view to remove 
those who are not qualified for so important a position; and 
regret to add that we have been compelled to recommend the 
dismissal of several warders for drunkenness, a crime that cannot 
be tolerated for an instant in a prison where a good moral 
example should operate as one of the principal elements of 
reformation. 

"We have endeavoured to assimilate the treatment of the 
Irish Convicts as far as possible to those of England — /. e., 
immediately after conviction the male adults will be subjected 
to separate imprisonment at Mountjoy, Dublin, for a maximum 
period of nine months, though we hope to be enabled to recom- 
meud that an average shorter period should be recognised. 

K 
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Before undergoing this stage of imj^nsonment, they are medi- 
cally inspected, and owing to the diseased state of the Convicts 
of this country, we regret to say the rejections are very large. 
We are in hopes, however, and are disposed to believe, from the 
assuraiice of one of our Board, well conversant with medical 
subjects, that we may in most cases be able to carry out some 
portion of the term by judicious treatment on the part of the 
Medical Officer at Mountjoy. * * 

''We have altered the arrangements that existed in this 
prison before our Board was formed, and, as we believe, with 
beneficial effects. * * 

** Having adverted to the first part of the system and treat- 
ment of the Convicts, which is passed in separate confinement, 
aiid devoted almost exclusively to their moral and religious 
instruction, it remains for us now to describe the manner in 
which effect will be given to the latter portion of their sentences, 
while they aj*e employed in labour on the public works, or 
in the prosecution of trade, when it will be necessary that the 
utmost care and attention should be paid to strengthen and 
confirm any improvement that may have been effected during 
the first period of their confinement ; and at the same time to 
mlake every exertion to establish habits of industry, and inculcate 
that degree of moral feeling and self-reliance which toiU enable them 
sttccessfullg to struggle against the temptations and diffictdties they 
must encounter in their future connexion with the world, 

" The condition of Spike Island Convict Prison having been 
detailed in the several Eeports of the Commissioners of Convict 
Inquiry, previous to the appointment of the present Board of 
Directors, it is unnecessary again to enter very fully into that 
subject. It is desirable to say that a further and more intimate 
acquaintance with the discipline and management of that prison 
does not give us any ground for altering the opinions already 
submitted to the Government thereon, viz., that under such, 
a system as that hitherto in force, it wotdd he hopeless to look 
for any improvement or moral reformation of the prisoners. 
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" One of the prmcipal defects lias been the inefficiency and 
unfitness of many of the officers for the performance of the 
duties reqnired, which in a Public Works' Prison are of a very 
arduous and responsible nature, and demand (in order to be 
satisfactorily carried out) men possessing a high moral standard 
combined with an amount of energy and physical strength found 
only in persons in the prime of life. 

"Heretofore, officers who had been guilty of drunkenness, 
or who had otherwise misconducted themselves at other prisons, 
wore frequently punished by being sent to do duty at Spike 
Island, a practice calculated to degrade the character of the 
officers generally, to lower them in the estimation of the 
Convicts, and lessen their authority and control. Many of 
the warders were men much advanced in years, and infirm, 
therefore totally incapable of efficiently performing any duties 
requiring either much exertion of body or energy of mind. 

" Further, the nature and disposition of the buildings appro- 
priated for prison accommodation at Spike Island, together with 
the general association of the prisoners, necessitated thereby, 
must, under any circumstances, prove highly unfavourable to the 
attainment of the same moral improvement and discipline which 
have been arrived at in the prisons of late established for the 
execution of public works in England, and demand a larger 
staff than has heretofore been employed in this prison, or than 
would be necessary in suitably constructed buildings. * * 

"The numerical insufficiency of the staff heretofore employed 
has been such, that it has been found impracticable to have the 
same officers daily in charge of the same prisoners on the works, 
the evils arising therefrom must be apparent to all : the officers 
being, of course, comparatively but little acquainted with the 
character of the prisoners under their charge; the difficulty 
of fixing the responsibility for the proper execution of any 
works in progress on any individual officer, and the impossibility 
of keeping an efficient record of the conduct and industry of the 
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prisoners, causing a total absence of all stimulus to industry or 
good conduct on their pai*t. 

** The moral and religious improvement of the Convicts have 
not certainly been made matters of great or sufficient importance, 
nor has their school instruction received much attention. The 
chapel, used also as the schooh'oom, has heretofore been very little 
better than a temporary shed ; only two schoolmasters have been 
employed for the instruction of the entire body of the Convicts, 
which in number has even exceeded 2,000 ; consequently a large 
proportion of the prisoners have not attended school at all." 

The Board having been in office only since 29th November 
in the previous year (1854), could not of course be in a position 
to state that they had rendered the organization of the prison 
BOimd and effective in so short a time ; but, dating their Beport 
in April, 1855, they are able already to state — "that some 
considerable and marked improvement has been effected, even 
to a greater extent than we could have ventured to anticipate 
from the necessarily partial and very imperfect arrangements 
which it has as yet been found practicable to make." 

The efficiency of the staff being essential to the improvement 
of the prisoners, the Board at once directed their special attention 
to this. It will be evident in the following extract that while in 
the first place they adopted the machinery then employed in the 
English Prisons, and made the same Act of Parliament the 
basis of their operations, yet from the very fiirst they were 
guided by the same principles, which were eventually developed 
so successfully. 

"Proper means are at present taken to ascertain whether 
candidates for employment in the Convict service are duly 
qualified, previous to their selection, which is now made on 
probation for the first six months, during which period the 
Governor is required to observe carefully and report to the 
Directors at least every month on their qualifications, abilities, 
general character, habits, temper, and disposition. Should 
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these reports not prove satisfactory, and should the Directors 
be convinced that such persons will not eventually prove fitting 
and desirable to be intrusted with the charge of prisoners, their 
services will be dispensed with, and their appointments not 
confirmed. 

**We are establishing a stricter system of discipline among 
the officers, while at the same time we are endeavouring 
gradually, as far as circumstances will admit, to remove many 
discomforts and minor evils under which they have heretofore 
laboured. We have taken measures to ensure a careful super- 
vision of their conduct, character, zeal and ability, and to cause 
such records thereof to be kept, as wHl enable the Directors at all 
times to form a correct and sound opinion of their respective 
merits. We hope, further, by making the rewards and pro- 
motion of the officers contingent solely on their own good 
conduct, ability and faithful service, to raise their character 
and elevate their position generally, and thus to render the 
situations of warders in the Government Prisons more generally 
sought for by a superior class of the community. 

" We have prepared rules for the government of this as well 
as the other prisons, which have been submitted for approval; 
they have been framed on and are in accordance with those 
which have for some time past been advantageoiisly in operation 
in England, altered and extended in some respects as required 
by local circimistances, and by the recent alterations in the law 
substituting * penal servitude* in lieu of * transportation.' 

" These rules provide for a careful classification of the 
prisoners, according to their genei^al conduct and character; 
and their removal from one grade to another is made contingent 
on their conduct, general demeanour, industry, and the desire 
evinced by them to profit by the instruction offered, and to 
derive advantage from the efforts made for their moral and 
religious improvement. 

**A system of gratuities analogous to that which has long 
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baen established in the Convict Prisons in England, has been 
adopted here as an encouragement and reward for good conduct, 
and also as a stimulus to industiy, which wo apprehend to 
be one of the most important elements in the reformation of 
criminals, for if steady aud detennimd hahits of industry have not 
bemi formed hy them, no reasonable hope can he entertained that 
after tlic^ have been discharged from prison^ they will he able to 
^ain mi honest living , or ever obtain a respectable position in the 
WQrMi or that any reformation and improvement effected in prison 
%muM proi'e of a permanent nature. 

" Wq have taken some pains to devise a plain and effective 
method o£ concisely recording all the particulars connected with 
tho conduct, character, and industry of the Convicts, and to 
show the nature and degree of any offences which may be 
committi^d by them ; and further, in order that they should 
be mtkdo aware of their position and progress in the prison, 
and of the records which are made concerning them, and also 
with a view to impress on their minds the importance attached 
to their good conduct, we have directed that a badge calculated 
to efTGct these objects shall be awarded to each Convict every 
mouth. The system of classification, gratuities, badges, and 
tho records of conduct and industry, are fully detailed in the 
rules of the prison, and therefore need not be further dwelt 
on here, 

" The Convicts have been partially classified by the Governor, 
a work ^\ hich has been attended with some difficulty, owing to 
the absence or imperfect nature of any documents from which 
an opinion could be formed of their respective characters. A 
Btrioter system of discipline is now enforced, a careful record 
of tho conduct of the prisoners is kept, and their industry on 
the '^i orks is duly supervised ; attention is paid to convince them 
that by good conduct and industry on their parts, they can alone 
look for favour or reward. The physical condition and appear- 
ance of tlio Convicts is already ameliorated, and some amount of 
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industry and energy is now displayed by them. On the whole, 
a marked improyoment, apparent even to a casual observer, has 
taken place." 

At the same time that great attention was paid to discipline, 
much consideration was given by the Directors to the physical 
condition of the Convicts. Considerable alterations were made 
in the prisons which were unhealthy. They say : — 

"We subjoin a table showing the mortality in the Irish 
Convict Prisons during the past year, by which it will be seen 
to how low a state the physical condition of this class of 
prisoners has been reduced. Wo therefore felt it to be our 
duiy to provide a higher scale of dietary where necessary, 
which will give the Convict sufficient strength of constitution 
to enable him to resist disease; that when his time of penal 
servitude shall have expired, he will bo restored to society 
with an unimpaired constitution, and with sufficient health and 
energies to enable him to tako a respectable place in the com- 
munity, and engage in such industrial pursuits as his moral and 
religious training while under our charge will, we trust, prompt 
him to follow ; while at the same time we have been careful to 
deprive the Convict of every article which could be considered 
a luxury, not absolutely necessary for health." 

The grand object to be obtained, the restoration to society, 
is strongly before them in this Erst Beport. 

" These objects being, as we hope, obtained by the reforma- 
tory system adopted towards the Convict during his detention, 
it remains to offer him facilities for securing a respectable social 
position, by affording him the opportunity to exerciso the habits 
of industry which he has acquired, and confirm the reformation 
effected in his character. 

• " That it is necessary to afford such facilities to the Convicts 
on their release arises from the fact, now being proved by daily 
experience, that persons are generally most imicilUng to employ 
them. The Convict having been for a lengthened poiiod with- 
drawu from all intercourse with the world, finds himself, on his 
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release, unless he returns to liis former bad companions (too 
often the only persons willing to receive him), in an isolated 
position, without Mends, thrown on his own resources, and 
deprived of all means of exercising that industry by which 
alone ho can obtain an honest livelihood. It cannot therefore 
be a matter of much surprise if an individual under such 
eircimi&tances should be drawn back to his old haimts, and 
thus, falling again among his former associates, by de^'ees 
resume his original habits and career of crime. 

" W© deem it to be the duty of all who desire the refoimation 
of the criminal classes to obviate this result — one much to be 
regretted, and which, we are compelled to admit, tends in a 
groat measure to defeat the efforts made, and the ends proposed 
h^ the present Convict System. 

*' It cannot be denied that difficulties may offer to the adoption 
of such addition to the system already pursued; at the same 
time the advantages, both in the diminution of crime and the 
saving of expense to the country ultimately, which would accrue 
therefrom must be kept in view. 

<* In conclusion, we state it as our conviction that a large 
proportion of the Convicts, when thus tested, will prove them- 
selves steady and industrious workmen, men of good and honest 
ohai*acter, and respectable members of the community. We 
are satisfied it only requires their reformed condition to be 
generally known and understood, to overcome the prejudice at 
present existing against employing them among other labourers, 
and thus enabling them honestly to earn their livelihood, and 
obtain a respectable social position." 

In tho First Report of the Directors, the want is strongly 
expressed of some means of providing employment for tho 
Convicts on their discharge from gaol. But the grand solution 
of that difficulty, as afforded by the Intermediate Prisons and 
the subsequent supervision of the Convicts when at liberty, does 
not appear yet to have occurred to them. It is very interesting 
and instructive to observe this, because we thus perceive the 
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gradual deyelopment of the system in their minds, and we learn 
how a thorough devotion, heart and mind and powers, to any 
work, prepares for the discoTory of the best moans of accom- 
plishing it. Such deroted zeal evidently existed in the Directors, 
and they oommxmicated it to those who were working under them. 
When speaking thus of the Directors, we cannot of course forget 
that it was their Chairman, Sir Walter Cbofton, who was the 
main spring of the whole, and that the system in its completed 
state must be considered his work. But he was most fortunate 
in having as his fellow Directors such gentlemen as Captain 
Knight and Mr. Leittaione, who ftilly entered into the spirit of 
the undertaking, and brought their own special qualifications and 
experience to bear on it. Nor was it a less fortimate circum- 
stance that Captain WnrrTY, whose evidence has been already 
quoted, succeeded Captain Knioht ; and after working zealously 
with Sir Walter, then Captain Crofton, when left sole Director, 
devoted'himself to sustain the system, as he has done, in full 
efficiency. It is a matter of great satisfaction to all who 
regard the working out of this admirable system with the 
deepest interest, to know that Captain Whitty has now a 
coadjutor, Mr. P. J. Murray, whose intimate acquaintance with 
the system, and warm sympathy with it, give confidence that 
he will form an efficient Director. After this explanation, we 
continue our history. 

A year's experience brings the Directors nearer to the solution 
of their grand difficulty. They say in the Second Beport, p, 23, 
"We are of opinion that the employment of Convicts, selected 
on account of their general good conduct, &c., in small bodies 
on public woiks in various localities, imder circumstances of 
exposure to the ordinary temptations and trials of the world, 
when the reality and sincerity of their reformation may be fairly 
and publicly tested, will present the most favourable chances 
for their gradual absorbtion into the body of the conmiunity." 
This is of course the gi*and object which, if attained, may be 
considered the crowning success of all prison discipline. As we 
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proceed, year by year, we shall find that this idea is steadily 
kept in view by the Directors, until at last society has become so 
willing to readmit to the labour market the former culprit, who 
has given reliable proof of repentance, and of a desire and an 
ability to lead a new life. It is extraordinary that this very 
willingness has been misunderstood by some persons, and instead 
of being regarded as a proof of the success of the system, as it 
should be, is explained by a supposed disregard on the part of 
the Irish people of the sigma attached to guilt, and to a judicial 
sentence. How little foundation there is for such an explanation, 
is proved by the very next sentence in the same Eeport : — " The 
public feeling is too general that all Convicts are alike, and they 
are judged by the standard of the lowest and most degraded. 
Such being the case, it is not to be wondered at that all re- 
spectdbU classes shrink from contact with them on their release from 
prison^ as indeed they may well do, so long as they have 
a 'prison character' only to refer to, earned under a strict 
discipline, surveillance and restraint. It is doubtless an estab- 
lished fact, that many of the worst and most hopeless criminals 
will behave well under such circumstances, and will consequently 
obtain on discharge a good 'prison character;' therefore, what 
guarantee c&n any one have, that in giving employment to a 
released Convict, he is not harbouring a depraved and unreelaim- 
able criminal, if he has no means beyond this prison character of 
learning anything about him. It is weU known to all who are 
acquainted with the class to be found in our Convict Prisons, 
that they present every description and shade of character, and 
vGiy Tarious degrees of guilt, crime and depravity ; that many 
of the inmates have fallen from weakness, distress and force 
of droumBtances, rather than from absolute and innate natural 
vice; some are more hardened by a longer career in vice and 
crime, though still not destitute of all proper feelings, nor 
without some good ground for hope of their ultimate sincere 
repentance and permanent reformation; while others, it must 
be admitted, are, humanly speaking, altogether vicious, almost 
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dead to any good impressicms, and hopelessly irredaimable ; 
but this last class is comparatiTely small.'' The task, then, 
which was undertaken by the Directors of the Irish Convict 
Prisons in 1855, was not easier than that which is still to be 
accomplished in England. There was in that Island, as there is 
in our own now, a general dislike in society of contact with any 
person bearing the Ck)nyict brand, and a profoimd distrust which 
we all feel now of any so called ** prison characters." That 
distrust was founded, as ours is at present, on a disbelief in the 
reformatory nature of the system adopted with Convicts, and 
on a perception of the impossibility of any ** prison character" 
being a real one, because it is formed under a condition in 
which the will of the prisoner is absolutely restrained, and in 
which artificial appliances enable, and even stimulate him, to 
present an appearance of reformation which does not really 
exist. This description of the different classes of prisoners, and 
the varied grades of criminality, probably corresponds exactly to 
what has been the previous history of the prisoners in all Convict 
Prisons in every part of the empire. Some have endeavoured 
to make it believed that Irish Convicts are a less hardened race 
than English ones. We have never heard those who have 
practical experience of the management of Convicts, or even of 
juvenile delinquents, single out the Irish from the English, as 
more amenable to discipline, or less hardened in character, but 
rather the reverse. One very essential difference certainly may 
be pointed out between these Irish Convicts of '55, and those 
in our English Convict Prisons of '63 ; the former had never 
undergone any steady, well-arranged discipline in the ill-managed 
prisons which the Commissioners found there ; the latter have 
been for years subjected to a system calculated to strengthen 
their vicious nature, and to send them forth into society a band 
of hardened ruffians, as they have proved themselves. "We 
hope," continue the Directors, ** by moans of a careful selection 
of Convicts, according to their general, as well as * prison cha- 
racter,' by then* employment in small bodies in various localities. 
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comparatively as freemen (though under surveillance), that the 
public will gradually become convinced of the difference to 
which we have alluded, that many of these men are not utterly 
irreclaimable, and that by degrees they will become willing to 
extend a helping hand to such as may really prove themselves 
deserving of their aid and encouragement. We believe that a 
general desire is felt by the commimity at large to aid in the 
restoration^of these fallen members of society, though all, or 
nearly all, shrink from personal contact with them." 

The Directors entered on their work with a full knowledge 
of the difficulties they would have to encoimter. **We antici- 
pated," they say, p. 4, "that on the commencement of the new 
system, whilst in a transition state, both as regards officers and 
prisoners, many subjects of jarring disappointment and discontent 
would be likely to arise and cause troubles in the prisons ; this 
was the case to some extent, and called for the exercise of 
great discrimination and firmness on the part of the local prison 
authorities. "We regret to state that many violent and turbulent 
offences having occurred in the early part of the year, it became 
necessary to resort to severe pimishments, which, however, were 
carefully watched by the medical officers ; these occurred pnn- 
cipally during the disorganization of Philipstown Prison. We 
are happy to state, however, that the system is now thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by officers and prisoners, who are 
aware that although the evil disposed will assuredly receive the 
treatment their conduct merits, those who have chosen a different 
course will meet with every encouragement." 

It has been sometimes said that the Mark System is good in 
theory, but that practically it is bad, involving constant disputes 
between officers and men. The Tenth Eeport of the Directors 
confirms this, their Second, that when once well established, it 
is practically excellent. 

The Directors perceived that it was essential to the success of 
their work to raise the Convicts from their very low and degraded 
intellectual condition ; they knew that this was no easy task, and 
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that it was not sufficient to establish schoolmasters in the gaols, 
unless they took other measures both to stimulate the teachers^ 
and to rouse to exertion their very ignorant scholars. They thus 
speak in the same Beport of the steps they took, p. 3 : — '' In 
our last Beport we complained of the inefficient state of the 
Educational Departments of the Convict Depots, and stated 
the importance we conceived should be attached to them in this 
country, recommending at the same time that they should be 
placed under the Inspectors of the National Board of Education. 
Experience has proved that we were correct in our opinion ; the 
report of Mr. M'Gaubak, the head schoolmaster at Mountjoy 
Prison, shows, that after a very careful examination of the 
prisoners at that establishment, he fotmd that' 96*2 per cent, 
were almost without any education at all; a fact, we submit, 
calling for every exertion to render the educational machinery 
as perfect as possible, in order to open the minds of the prisoners, 
by a system of training as well as teaching." 

The distinction here made is a very important one. The 
mere teacher is generally satisfied that the work is done, if the 
learner is enabled to master the rudiments of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and if a large amount of knowledge is commu- 
nicated to them; results of this kind may indeed be more 
easily tested than any other, and therefore are usually deemed 
sufficiently satisfiaotory ; but they are comparatively useless to 
persons in the condition of these prisoners; experience has also 
proved that they are very inefficient as a reformatory agency, 
and are indeed often soon lost after the teaching is discon- 
tinued. They no more satisfy their real wants, than would 
large quantities of rich and stimulating food nourish anyone, 
when a diseased state has deprived his digestive organs of 
their power of assimulation and nutrition. It is the opening 
and training of the mental powers, which is the great need 
of those whose whole intellectual and moral nature has been 
uncultivated and perverted. Throughout the history and the 
working of the Irish Convict System, it will be observed that 
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the great object of awakening, training and directing aright the 
intellectual powers of the Convict, has been steadily kept in 
view as an important means of reforming him, and preparing 
him for society; — ^to steady perseverance in this object must 
much of the success be attributed. 

" Sensible of the very great importance," the Directors con- 
tinue, "of establishing a proper system of education in the prisons, 
through which, unfortunately, thousands of human beings must 
pass, who are in turn subjected to its influence, we are gratified at 
being enabled to state that, although much of the past year has 
been taken up with arranging schoolrooms, classifying prisoners 
according to their attainments, appointment of schoolmasters, 
&c., a great desire has been evinced ly the prisoners to receive instt^uc- 
tion; and this is more remarkable, as proceeding from some 
advanced in age, who, at the commencement of the year, attended 
school with the greatest reluctance. This applies both to males 
and females, and we believe so desirable result has been achieved 
through great exertion on the part of the teachers. Lectures 
have been established, and attended with visible success; the 
great stumbling block to improvement has been the low and 
depressing opinion that prisoners in general hold of their Qwn 
qualification, believing it to be impossible that they are suscep- 
tible of improvement. The exertion required from the instructor 
to remove an impression so detrimental of progress, can be of 
no ordinary kind, as his constant labour should be that of 
illustrating and picturing out to the minds of the instructed; 
but this is no light task, and few there are, however gifked they 
may be in knowledge, who can really give effect to this deside- 
ratimi of all education, but more especially that of the pauper 
and the criminal. Mr. Coyle (an Inspector of the National 
Board of Education), has recently visited the Dublin Convict 
Prisons' Schools, and made many valuable suggestions, which 
we feel confident will advance the cause of education. It is by 
the constant visits of the Inspectors, and adopting their sugges- 
tions from time to time, that we may hope to render the Prison 
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Schools wliat they should be, ono of the primary elements of 
refonnatioii." 

Here, as elsewhere, we observe a frank avowal on the part 
of the Directors of their own shortcomings, and of their willing- 
ness and even desire to avail themselves of help and suggestions. 
Thus, in the same Beport, which, issued in the third year of 
their office, represents the state of the prisons in only the second, 
they frankly acknowledge that they cannot yet venture to adopt 
the ticket-of-leave system, which had already been established 
in England. They state (p. 26) : — " The Uckct-of'-leave system 
has not as yet been brought into actual operation in this country; 
so large a number of Convicts having remained in the various 
prisons, who, according to the present state of the law might 
be considered entitled to their free discharge, on the ground 
of having served, with good conduct the full period under a 
state of penal servitude, established in lieu of their respective 
sentences of transportation, that it has not heretofore been 
deemed safe or expedient to add to this number by discharging 
still more on tidcets of license. This class of Convicts had 
accumulated in this country to an extent quite unknown in 
England, owing partly to the want of system which existed 
formerly in the selection of Convicts for deportation, and partly 
from their physical unfitness for transportation, which, until 
lately, existed among so large a portion of the Irish Convicts. 
Subsequent to the appointment of the Commission of Convict 
Inquiry in 1853 (that is, since April 20th, 1864, when prisoners 
who had more than completed the proper equivalents of their 
sentences of transportation were first discharged), there have 
been 960 released. The class of prisoners who have served 
over the period of penal servitude established by law, as the 
equivalent for their sentences of transportation, has been dis- 
posed of, and it has become necessary that the system of release 
on license should now be brought into operation, which, we 
bdieve, with due care, may be commenced without giving rise 
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to any serious evils to society. We foresee that a great diffi- 
culty mil arise in tlie disposal of Convicts sent home from 
Bermuda from time to time in large numbers, with a view 
to being discharged on tickets of license ; we cannot feel justified 
in pursuing any different course, with regard to recommending 
them for this indulgence, than what we foUow in our own 
prisons, imder the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
conduct of several of the prisoners on their passage home, 
and since their arrival in this country, appears to render them 
fitter subjects for a course of separate imprisonment, than dis- 
charge on license. We trust that in future only those whose 
conduct throughout their imprisonment warrants such an indul- 
gence, will be sent home with that view." 

During the next year two Eorts had been employed as an 
Intermediate Stage previous to discharge, and in other respects 
great progress had been made. The Directors say in their 
Third Report: — "Generally speaking, the industry of the 
Convicts has been very satisfactory, especially of those in the 
Intermediate Stages at Smithfield, and at Ports Camden and 
Carlisle. The record of indmtry being known to affect their 
progress in the advantages of classification has been a constant 
stimulus, which we hope wiU become still more powerful with 
the men now under sentence of penal servitude, when we are 
entitled to place before them some more tangible reward than 
is afforded by the mere increase of earnings, consequent on their 
attaining higher classification." 

It will usually be found that steady industry is a fair indi- 
cation of good conduct. Idleness and self-indulgence are the 
ordinary characteristics of Convicts. It is therefore satisfactory 
to learn from the Directors that after so short a trial of their 
system they can thus report. 

They thus continue : — " The conduct of the prisoners gene- 
rally is shewn by the diminished number of offences committed 
by prisoners on the public works to have considerably improved, 
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as compared with preyious years. H U satUfaetory to know 
that this diminution has not arisen from any practice on the pari 
of the subordinate officers of overlooking or not reporting offences. 
The rales require that no officer or servant, on any pretence 
whatsoever, through favour or mistaken notions of kindness, 
shall £Eiil to make an immediate report to the Governor of any 
misconduct or wilful disobedience of the prison regulationS| 
and it is only by a strict enforcement of this regulation that 
any steady system of combined rewards and pimishments can 
be thoroughly carried out." 

It is evident here that no bribes are held out to the prisoners 
to mduce good behaviour. Eeliance is placed by the Directors 
on sound principles, and a steady undeviating system of dis- 
dpline. When we remember the state in which the prisoners 
were found at the commencement of the new system, and that 
during the year a number of Convicts had been brought back firom 
Bermuda, who were fiill of dissatisfaction at a supposed breach 
of faith by the Gbvemment respecting the term of their sen- 
tence, and who endeavoured to excite the same feeUng in others, 
it is a grand triumph of the system, that an improvement rather 
than the contrary was observable in the prisons. With great 
candour the Directors mention, however, some painful excep- 
tions, which show the difficulties they had to contend with at 
the commencement of their administration : — " There have been, 
unhappily, some isolated instances of violent and revengeful 
assaults by Convicts on prison officers and fellow prisoners 
during the past twelve months, one of which, at Spike Island, 
in the month of September, terminated fatally for the officer 
assaulted. In this case several prisoners were ascertained to 
be implicated with the Convict accused of striking the fatal 
blow, and have been committed for trial at the next Assizes 
for the murder, which appears to have been deliberate and 
prompted by revenge. In this case the Lords of the Treasury 
have sanctioned the grant of an annuity to the widow of the 
deceased prison officer. Few of the other cases of assault 

I4 
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appear to have originated in any combination of even a small 
nimiber of prisoners, while in many of them effectiTe assistance 
has been rendered by other Convicts to the officer attacked." 

'^ The progressive classification and consequent attainment 
of higher rates of gratuity and other advantages, according 
to conduct and industry, recorded and denoted by the estab- 
lished badges, continue in general to have excellent effect, 
and we hope to be authorised to bring the system into more 
direct application to the cases of penal servitude prisoners 
during the present year. Hitherto, the fixed period of duration 
of sentences of this class of prisoners has placed them in a 
different position from their fellow prisoners imder sentence 
of transportation, and the actual reward attainable by them 
has been limited to the prospect of acquiring a large amount 
of gratidty or earnings at the termination of their sentence. 
When, from misconduct, this hope is lost to them, the badge 
becomes of little value in their eyes, and the fear of present 
punishment their only remaining motive of conduct." 

It was imder the same feeling of disappointment that rebel- 
lions and mutinies occurred in the English Convict Prisons; — 
none occurred in these. 

"The more strict enforcement of discipline has led to the 
collection at Mountjoy Prison of a number of badly conducted 
prisoners, returned to separate confinement as having proved 
themselves imfit for association at Spike Island and Philipstown; 
and this class of Convicts (denominated the penal class in the 
former prisons) has been the cause of some trouble to the 
authorities, from their recklessness and xmsubmissiveness. to 
discipline. It is actually necessary to have recourse to this 
means of preventing the evil example of such characters frx>m 
producing serious bad effects among the Convicts associated on 
public works, while at the same time the delinquent is visited with 
a severe pimishment, it gives him the opportunity of reflection 
on the consequences brought on himself by his misconduct; 
on the whole, however, there has been reason for satisfaction 
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at the number of prisoners of this troublesome description not 
being greater than it has proyed to be." 

The following remarks on the kind of officers adapted to such 
service, will be valuable to all who are concerned in the manage* 
ment of prisons : — 

*^ It has been necessary during the year to discharge seyeral 
officers from the Convict service, as having proved themselves 
unfitted for the arduous and responsible duties of prison officers. 
This is to be expected in a service in which the qualifications are 
to a certain extent peculiar, and in which, therefore, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to decide, without actual experience (whatever 
may have been a man's antecedents), whether he will eventually 
become fit for the duties. An extraordinary degree of intelligence 
is not absolutely necessary in a discipline officer of a Convict 
Prison; but good temper and a fur degree of discretion, com- 
bined with strict moral habits and quiet firmness of character, 
are qualifications without which he cannot succeed in the dis- 
charge of his duties ; — and as the want of them is sure, sooner 
or later, to bring discredit on any person entrusted with the 
chai^ of Convicts, as well as injury to the service itself, it 
becomes absolutely necessary not to overlook such deficiencies, 
whatever good qualities may otherwise be possessed by a person 
whose fitness for such duties is under consideration. 

"It gives us great satisfeiction to report that the general body 
of officers in the diflferent prisons have steadily persevered in a 
zealous and efficient discharge of their duties, and supported our 
efforts to establish a just and fair course of discipline, and a 
conviction in the mind of the prisoners that their own advantagc- 
ment and improvement is cared for, as well as the infliction of 
the punishment awarded by their sentence." 

Having given these extracts from the Third Report of the 
Directors, which contain only general statements, we now turn 
to those of the officers for the same year, which strikingly 
show the results of the adoption of a good system, even at 
its commencement. 
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All who are familiar witli the effect of the mental state on the 
physical condition of prisoners under separate confinement, the 
extreme care required to exclude from this severe trial of the 
constitution persons of infirm health, and to watch the symptoms 
which may arise, lest the health of the prisoners should be per- 
manently injured by the ordeal, or, still worse, lest insanity or 
even suicide should be the termination of this punishment, — ^will 
perceive m the facts stated by the officers a striking proof of the 
wisdom of the system adopted by the Directors, and the truth 
of the principles on which it is founded. 

" It gives me pleasure to report," says the medical officer of Monntjoy sepa- 
rate priEson (Fteport iii., pp. C8, 69;, " that the state of the prison during the 
paerti ycfir has been comparatively healthy; this is mainly to be attributed to 
the contiDunnce of the system adopted in the previous year. ♦ ♦ It will 
be in your recollection that under the former arrangements of this prison, and 
previong to the alterations adopted by you, it was found necessary to subject 
the prisoners to a rigid examination, to test their mental and physical fitness 
for the severe and protracted trials they were in course of being exposed to, 
which led to very large rejections. But a worse consequence than this en- 
Btted ; for although every precaution was taken in the original selection, many 
became enfeebled, and their health gave way eventually under the effects of 
the pri^son discipline. I am happy to report that these evils have been eom- 
pkiely removed; every adult prisoner brought here during the past year, sen- 
tenced to transportation or penal servitude, has been received without a single 
exception, and subjected to the reformatory and separate treatment; and what 
is still more satisfactory, this important extension of the operations of the 
ByBtem htLH been unattended by any deterioration of health. From the statis- 
tical rofiults fc^ Lilted in the annexed table the sanitary condition of the prison 
ii shown rather to have improved. • * Two cases of iusanity appear in 
the hospital icturns; in neither case was the disease induced by the discipline 
of ^lomitjoy. One prisoner was insane when committed, and had been sent 
home from Bermuda in an insane condition ; the otlier had been a patient in 
tbe Kiehmoiul Lunatic Asylum previous to conviction, after his committal here 
he got fever and the derangement reappeared. They have been removed to 
the BLstriet Lunatic Asylum. During the period Mountjoy has been open for 
the reception o( prisoners, there has not been a case of insani(y attiibntnble 
to the discipline of the prison." 

The following extracts from the Report of the Medical Officer 

of Smitkfield Government Prison point out the bearings of the 

system on the physical condition of the prisoners. It will be 

borne in mind that these results are the more remarkable because 
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they occur in cases where the preceding injurious condition may 
have left, and probably did leave, very injurious effects on the 
constitution : — 

**ADy ODe conversai^t with the medical statistics of Convict Prisons in 
Iralaod will see from the preceding Hospital Ketoms alone that the sanitary 
state of the prison during these eleven months was very satisfactory, and 
indeed exceptionaL This heoomes more manifest, however, when we consider 
that all the prisoners in confinement here, 251, had previonsly undergone 
long periods of confinement, varying from three and a quarter to six years, 
and hence belonged to the class of convicts enfeebled by long confinement, 
among whom the serious illness and mortality of former years chiefly occurred. 
It is true they were a select class of such prisoners, but very few of them were 
strong, many were delicate, and all bore the traces of long confinement, and 
moreover they were constantly employed at such trades as shoemaking, tailor- 
ing, mat making, «fec., and worked more steadily and assiduously than the 
convicts here at any former time. 

"Bat the sanitary state of the prison was in reality more favorable than 
eoold be inferred from any mere numerical results, and was most remarkably 
manifested in the character of the sickness that prevailed. I would not attach 
nndae importance to the total absence of mortality, which was probably an 
accidental circumstance ; but what was really remarkable and significant, all 
the diseases of the period occurred so much modified and mitigated in cha- 
ncter and form, as clearly indicated that the health of the prisoners was sus- 
tained by some peculiar sanitary influence. Thus the cases of fever (six only) 
were of a mild and simple tyi>e, and they were the only cases of acute disease 
that occurred. The bronchilic and catarrhal cases, forming nearly half of all 
the cases treated, were merely common colds of more or less severity, and 
requiring only a few days residence in hospital for their cure. It was however 
in the cases of consumption and scrofula that this modification of morbid 
scUon was most strikingly manifested. These kindred maladies have at all 
times been the peculiar scourge of the Convict Prisons in this country, and 
probably will long continue to occupy a promuient place in their hospital 
records, even under the most enlightened and humane management. Even 
-these intractable complaints, which, when occurring in prisoners whose health 
has been gradually deteriorated by confinement, almost invariably run a con- 
tinuous and ropid course, were duiing this period so remarkably modified in 
form and character, that except in two or three ca^^cs of long existing disease^ 
they made but little progress, were more amenable to treatment, and in several 
instances were completely airested in their course. Ophthalmia, in all its 
forms, is also generally an unmanageable afieclion in prisons ; the cases in 
hospital, chiefly of a strumous character, were, like the other forms of scrofula, 
unusually mild. The other chronic ailments, Anth the exception of one case 
of epilepsy, were slight and unimix>rtant. 
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** To what cause can we attribute this modification of disease and immunity 
from serious sickness in a class of convicts whose constitutions had been 
more or less impaired by long confinement? Many causes might be suggested 
to account for this result. 

** Thus, it may be said, the city generally was unusually healthy during the 
past year ; no epidemic disease prevailed ; the prison was not over crowded as 
in former years. These and similar circumstances may have had some influ- 
ence, but they are inadequate to account for the facts observed in hospital, or 
for the improvement which was remarkable in the health of the prisoners 
who worked so steadily and laboriously. 

" ThU improved sanitary state of the prison dates from the introduction of 
the reformatory system ; and, in my opinion, is attributable to the agency of 
several concurring salutary influences which this system brings to bear upon t)ie 
criminal, and which produce as remarkable an improvement in the mental and 
moral condition, the temper, feelings, character and conduct of the prisoner, as 
in hi$ genial health. In whatever circumstances the prisoners here are ob- 
servml, this improved state of feeling is very apparent. In the workshops it 
is iii£L]]ifebied in the cheerfulness, alacrity and assiduity, with which they apply 
tbeniFelvcs to their laborious occupations, and furnishes a striking contrast to 
tlie liisLlessDess, sullenness and gloom, so commonly exhibited by the ordinary 
convict in similar circumstances. In the school, the earnestness and vivacity 
\^ith which they engage in their studies, after the fatigue of the day, and the 
atisiety they evince to acquire information and excel one another, afibrd still 
inor© Rtttisfactory evidence of mental and moral improvement; though at the 
same time it must be acknowledged that much of this was attributable to the 
agreeable and skilful manner in which instruction is imparted to them in this 
prisan, by lecturing, diagrams, maps, &c,, and to the judicious selection of 
subjects Biuted to their capacity, and supplying the kind of information which 
is attractive and interesting to persons in their condition. In the hospital, 
also, an improved state of feeling has been equally manifest It is a common 
practice among the convicts to endeavour to get into hospital, or to remain 
there after they are perfectly recovered, in order to avoid the prison duties ; 
very few cases of this kind have occurred under the new system. Another, 
and by no means unf^equent occurrence observed in the Convict Prisons, and 
more especially among the prisoners whose health has suffiered from long 
cottSnemotit, and who have been anticipating their approaching release from* 
prison, i% that when the prisoner is attacked with any serious disease, he is at 
onee prostrated in body and mind; comes into the hospital with the gloomy 
foreboding that he will never leave the prison alive; and lies down, as it were, 
to die, hopeless and desponding, thus rendering all the resources of art 
unavailiDg. A very different spirit prevailed among the prisoners here since 
the change of management took place. In fact, they appeared to me, in most 
cases, rallicr disposed to underrate the seriousness of their sickness, and to 
rely Um idiich on their improved health, and were only anxious and eager to 
return to those duties which have ceased to be distasteful to them. 
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** Those who hare had opportanhiM of obBening the powerful inflaenee, 
§0T good or eml, that mental feeHngs and emotions, hope and joj, grief and 
desp<mdencj, exercise upon the hnman body in sickness and in health, as 
irell as in the world ontside as within the walls of a prison, will hare no 
di£Bcalty in comprehending that this buoyant state of mind and hopelbl spirit 
of the prisoners must hare largely contributed to produce the improTod 
sanitary condition of the prison during the past year. 

" It is almost tmnecessary for me to observe that with prisoners in this 
state of mind, remuneratiTe labour, and the acquisition of interesting and 
useM knowledge in the school, are, in themseWes, sanitary influences of no 
slight importance. 

*' Indeed this system of treatment may be regarded as not only reformatory 
but sanitary to the prisoner, and is brought to bear on him at the period of 
his imprisonment when he most needs it; so that he is, as it were, prepared, 
as the period of his liberation from prison approaches, to return to society in 
such a state of health as will enable him to make good use of the skill and 
information he has acquired in confinement 

" The observations I have offered are applicable to a great minority of the 
convicts that were in prison during the i>ast eleven months; there were, 
however, several who, from obtuseness of mind, or natural depravity, appeared 
to be little affected by the salutary influences with which they were surrounded. 
There were also some few committed here in such a weak state of health, that 
they were tmable to avail themselves of the advantages the reformatory system 
affords to the prisoner. 

" I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" The Directors of Convict Prisons." •* Thomas Bbady. 

The opinion of the influence of the mind oyer the body here 
spoken of by the medical officer, as the result of one year's 
e^erience of the Irish Convict System, was confirmed by 
lengthened experience. This is expressed in the following letter, 
written after an interval of more than six years from the Beport 
just quoted : — 

"9, Temple Street, Dubiik, ^th May, 1868. 

"Madam,-*! have great pleasure in being able to assure you that the 
remarkable improvement which took place in the sanitary state of the 
convicts in the Intermediate Prisons, on the establishment of the refer* 
matoiy system, has been fully sustained ever since. 

" The diseases that have occurred, without almost an exception, have been 
of a simple character and mild form, such as might occur in any family, and 
requiring merely a few days' residence in hospital for their cure. 

" I have observed that the prisoner begins to improve in health from the 
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moment be pisses the thrfshoM of the IntezQiediate PrisoD, eyen though he 
he weak^ snd shattered bj prerioiis confinfmoit, and in most instances his 
improTsment in health is so rapid as to ^Lcite the astonishment of those who 
hare seen him at the time of his admission. I majr observe that the facts 
stated hflze haife been lepeaiedlj put iormmrd in my Annual Beports. 
"^ I hare the honour to be. Madam, 

" Yoor obedient servant, 

"Thoxas Bbady. 
'*Miss Caspesxeb." 

The physical improTement of the Convicts, after only two 

years working of the newly adopted system, was not greater 

than their inteUectnal and moral progress. How completely 

the system which had been adopted, approred itself by its 

results to the varions officers, and how much their cooperation 

aided in the working of it, we may learn from extracts from 

their Beports to the Directors. The head Schoohnaster of 

Fort Camden thus writes: — 

** Of the wisdom and pmdence of dassifying the convicts, and separating 
the well disposed from the viciously inclined, I think oar prison here affords 
convincing evidence — ^if evidence were wanting to convince any who have led 
the Apostle's admonitions, * Brethren, be not deceived, evil communications 
corrupt good manners.' For a month or two after the exemplaxy men were 
sent here, a casual observer would say that they ill deserved the character, 
were he to perceive all their foibles and murmuiings ; but the man who studies 
human nature is well aware that these faults occur, and may be found among 
society m general, and yet, on the whole, we do not, nor should not pronounce 
the community wicked in consequence. About the 7th of February last (1856) 
mme eseEnplsiy men came here from Spike Island, who had been sent home 
from Eermuda, under the impression that they were to obtain immediate 
liberty, litiL being detained they murmured and complained that faith had been 
broken with t^iem ; these murmurings seem to have arisen more from miscon- 
ception anil defective training than firom any wilful perversity. The elements 
of lii^satisfaction thus generated were beginning to insinuate themselves into 
the minds and acts of the other prisoners (whose conduct in general contrasted 
fortsibly and favourably with those from Bermuda) ; but the religious instruc- 
tion iLnd od monitions of their chaplains, the good sense and forbearance of the 
prineipal warder, and the other warders in charge of them, together with 
the moral aud literary instructions imparted in the school, soon con- 
vinced ihtm that all connected with their management had their welfare at 
kmrt ; the feelings of discontent abated, a better spirit was evoked, and they 
became more susceptible of moral and religious impressions, so that they are 
cow governed by the finer feelings and by the affections more than by 
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restraint or offieud eontroiil ; — they l*boar well and oheerlblly, they paj Atten- 
tkm to their school duties, and are ptinctoal in attendiog morning and 
evening prayers and other religions obligations. I hare fi«qaently stolen 
imobserved under their windows in the mornings and oTenings when they 
were not under the restraint of an officer, and was edified at their attention 
to their prayers and books. I might hear a coarse or vulgar expression, but 
nothing culpable ; in this respect their conduct is {tar more reserved than veiy 
many among society even of a better grade.''»-Third Beport, p. 40. 

To those who know the extreme difficulty of the teacher in 
awakening the intellectual powers of those in whom they hare 
been deadened and perverted from childhood, and the irksome 
and even painful efiEbrt required in the adult to master the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, the following statement from the report of 
the same Schoolmaster will be most satisfactory. It will prove 
that the great end had been already attained, — ^that of inducing 
the prisoner to work with his instructor for his own improve- 
ment ; of enlisting his will, and bringing it into harmony with 
that of his superiors : — 

** Were they," (the prisoners) the Schoolmaster continues, ** subjected to a 
rigorous examination in literary subjects, their progress might appear slow, 
for many of them were aged men of blunted intellect, and speaking only the 
Iiish language; but this would be an unfair test, for most of them have 
acquired much useful information, though incopable of answering correctly for 
want of expression. Those who cannot read or write, so as to gain information 
from books, have been taught orally and by lecture something of life in 
general, and are partially educated. It is both amusing and edifying to hear 
these old men teaching each other geography by pointing out on the maps the 
several countries, under the Irish names for the different colours that mark 
them. Those who have learned to read, and who also speak Irish, very 
generally translate the subjects and substance of their lessons into Irish for 
those who have failed to learn to read. There was a remarkable instance of 
the effects of application and perseverance in the case of S. C, an old stolid 
man, scarcely able to utter a word of English, and not knowing the letters of 
the alphabet ; yet such a desire bad he to learn to read, that he applied him. 
self (lay and night to the task, and though extremely dull and slow, in the 
coui'se of a few months he could read a first and second book, and was reading 
the sequel when he was discharged ; not only did he improve himself, but he 
became the medium of improvement to a man named A — , and other aged 
men, who baffled all attempts to teach them in English, for he translated 
to them at night what he had learaed duiing the day." — Third Report 
pp. 47, 48. 
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As much difficulty is generally experienced in making prisom 
instruction interesting and really beneficial to the prisoner, it 
wiU be useful to observe the method pursued, as described by the 
Schoolmaster in the same report. 

*'The development of the intellects, and the turning of aged and almost 
inflexible minds from their natural bias, must be a task of some magnitude, 
yet I have succeeded in rendering my instructions efficient in that way by 
consulting the several tastes, by analysing and explaining the simplest and 
most familiar subjects, and by selecting that kind of instruction most likely to 
be practicable and useful through life ; but above all, showing by conclusions 
and morals drawn from the simplest lessons in our national school books, how 
perverse and grossly mistaken they have been in most of their preconceived 
opinions, never omitting, when expedient, to place before them the beneficence 
of Providence, the admirable mechanism and just arrangement of all the 
works of the Creator, the necessity of regular government, the evils resulting 
from its want in savage countries, and the iniquity of violating the laws of 
society, thereby thwarting Providence and paining and injuring our fellow- 
beings. These principles I do not very often inculcate by a formal lecture, as 
I find, by experience, it would be attributed to interested motives, being an 
officer in the pay of the government, and would not have the desired effect, but 
X ilo it raLb^jr iaoidcD tolly ; for in reading the lessons contained in the national 
school bookB (which we use) the explanations warrant and admit of such con- 
clusions ; th^y live not therefore questioned, but very generally received and 
treasured up la the mind. The mode of teaching or conveying instructions 
which I geuerallj pursue is that approved of by Dr. Whately in the preface to 
Ma ' Lee sons on ReiieoDing,' viz., first preparing questions and ascertaining 
what the prisoners knew of the given subject ; secondly, giving instructions 
and explanations^ thirdly, examinations; and lastly, recapitulation of the 
in^truclions in a very concise form, summing up the essential principles necea- 
E&ry to be irapresiitil on and retained by the mind. The time allowed for 
school during the day is employed in teaching the several classes spelling, 
reading, explanations of lessons, arithmetic, grammar, geography, &c.; 
and the hour Dvcry evening is applied to simultaneous instructions, or 
loeturing and wiidDg alternately. The subjects for which they have most 
tftiste are rciulin^, i^Titing and arithmetic; and as these are the most likely to 
be beneficial to them through life, I have encouraged that taste, and paid 
much atteutioti to those branches. The maps of the world, and of its several 
countries are not used for the mere purpose of teaching geography, but servo 
OS great books of history, chronology and morality; because, by their means, I 
bring vividly and jiracticaUy before the mind the rise and fall of empires, 
natious and in divi duals; the manners, customs, failings, virtues, resources, 
industrial |iarsuiti| dc, of the diHerent nations exhibited on them ; the 
adfODtages ari&iog from international intercourse and commerce; the mutual 
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dependence of nations and indtfidnals, and the foUy of national and penonal 

tDdpathies.** 

Thus the Schoolmaster doee not confine himself to mere educa- 
tional routinei or to simple culture of the intellectual faculties ; 
lie connects them by a natural and easy process with topics 
bearing on their moral character, and He makes them interesting 
to themselyes personally, because he has a true interest in the 
wel&re of each one of them, and he desires to employ his own 
superior knowledge and culture for their benefit. He does even 
more than this, — 

" I frequently stimulate the men here," continnes the Schoolmaster, Mr. 
Habold, in the same report, '* to the ftitore practice of proTident and indus- 
trial habits, by bringing under their notice the great things accomplished by 
such persons as Wiluam Hurroir, and others ; by pointing out the necessity 
of self reliance, as all other expectations of aid from friends or dishonest 
eoorses become fSulures in the end ; by recommending «(ic^ to apply himself to 
some pursuit for which he erinces a taste ; by explaining the necessity of hus- 
banding our time properly; by making the changes frx>m one occupation to 
another serve as so many recreations ; and by yarious other instructions which 
ereiy day's experience suggests. In teaching agriculture, I adopt a method 
which is rather the converse of that usually followed, as I introduce firat to 
them the nnsldlfril mode of farming pursued in the neighbourhood of the 
prison, and the improvements that could be effected by levelling ditches, 
draining, deep digging, rotation of crops, house feeding, drilling, and a care- 
fol preservation of manures. I next proceed to the principles of the science 
of agriculture, explaining by illustrations and instances the simple compound 
organic and inorganic substances, the volatile and fixed ingredients in vege- 
tables; the substances that the atmosphere and rains supply, and those which 
most be added to the land in consequence of the exhaustion caused by crop- 
ping. It may not be amiss to state here, that if it were expedient to employ 
the convicts in general at trades and agriculture, I am convinced it would 
con^bute to humanize, improve and prepare them, for the sort of labour 
they will have to perform when liberated.'* 

The views here expressed are so different from those enter- 
tained by ordinary school teachers, and indicate a scope of 
attainments and knowledge so varied and superior, that the 
reader will probably imagine that Mr. Harold is a very unique 
and peculiar master, whose services the Directors were fortunate 
in securing, but who should not be considered a type of what 
should be expected in Convict establishments. But throughout 
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the prisons the same principle and spirit pervade those engaged 
in the different departments. Long extracts of an interesting 
and instructive character might be made from the Eeports of 
the other teachers, but space forbids, yet we must not omit 
the following remark in the Eeport of Mr. Botjbke, the 
Assistant-Schoobnaster of Spike Island Convict Prison Schools, 
because it indicates a condition of the Convict mind, very 
important for the consideration of those who desire to reform 
it:— 

"la tbo course of my instmctions to these men during the past year," 
lie mys, 3rd Report, pp. 67 and 58, " I could not help heing frequently struck 
Tvith the vast amount of indifference as to purely scientific or abstract 
knowledgta which existed among them. This I attributed, in the great 
ni^jority of instances, to two causes : first, their total ignorance of the pratical 
beaj'iiiff of even the commonest and most useful branches of science; and, 
9econdt jff a ^frialn absence of moral energy or eUtsticitg of chara4:ter, which 
Tirould have led ihem to look beyond their present degraded position to one 
of future uijefuluess and respectability, in which knowledge might be applied 
to botioficLal purposes. The removal, therefore, of these causes, and with 
them of their necessary and immediate effect — the indifference above men. 
tioDed,^wa£ a duty to the performance of which I felt the necessity of 
directing iny best and most earnest efforts. Accordingly I have omitted 
no opportunity of pointing out to these persons the advantages of a good 
elemeotaiy education, the various ways in which it may be and has been 
uEeful, and the foUy as well as wickedness of despairing to do good because 
of mere temporary reverses or privations. By these means, as well as by 
popularizing the subject of instructions so far as to bring it within the 
easy i:oni prehension of those for whom it is intended, I have succeeded 
to a great extent in not only removing the obstacles to, but even creating 
a taste for, useful knowledge. Of this result, the extensive and increasing 
demand for books, for the purpose of self improvement in the wai*ds during 
the evernDgii leaves little room to doubt." 

If the teachers in the intermediate and advanced classes found 
the minde of the prisoners in the dull intellectual condition which 
has been deacribed, we may imagine what was their state of 
dense ignorance when first received in Mountjoy Prison. This 
Third Eeport of the Irish Convict Prisons contains full state- 
ments of file methods adopted there by the Schoolmaster, 
Mr. M'GArBAN, and enforced by him on the assistant teachers ; 
WG vn^ extract a passage showing the spirit and motive which 
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influenced even ordinary and routine teaching, planned as it was 
with scientific skill, and with admirable adaptation to the wants 
of the subjects of it : — 

"The education which should be imparted,** he says, Srd Beport, pp. 74-5, 
"tA order to he reformatory in it$ tendency, must have for its object the 
impIaDtiDg right principles in the breasts of the convicts who come within 
its sphere of action. Its aim must be to engender self-respect, so as to 
induce shame; to teach the arts of reading, writing and arithmetic, — 
a knowledge of which is necessary to fill even the humblest situations in 
liib; to infhse a love of honest industry, to cultivate and exercise the 
reflective and reasoning powers, to foster kind feelings, to instil sound 
principles, to uproot perverted notions of * right' and ' wrong,' and to promote 
good habits. • • • Beading, writing and arithmetic, are taught accord- 
ing to the * National School system,' with this difference, that the prisoners 
are treated with all the respect due to mature years, and at the same time 
all the pains and trouble necessary for infants are taken with them. The 
prisoners ore, in fact, overgrowti infants, possessing all their foibles and littie 
whims, without that innocence and simplicity peculiar to childhood, but 
perfectiy childish as regards the desire to be praised in order to gain courage 
to persevere. • * • I have constanUy impressed on each teacher that 
to be efficient it was essential for him to be at all times cheerfhl with the 
prisoners, painstaking and yielding, — yielding without losing his position 
or compromising his principles ; that he should be always on the alert when 
a prisoner is exerting himself at his lesson, however ludicrous his efforts 
should appear; to suppress with a resolute disapprobation any attempt on 
the part of the others to laugh at, or turn into ridicule the prisoner so 
engaged ; and above all, to be particularly cautious himself not to set such an 
example.** 

The Chaplains of the Convict Prisons bear a testimony equally 
strong with that of the Schoolmasters to the effects on the 
Convicts of the system now adopted; and they also in their 
Eeports indicate the spirit in which the various instructions and 
ministrations are given, — a spirit of respect for the fellow man 
and sympathy with his human nature, while they have no fellow- 
ship with evil doing, or tolerance of misconduct. We shall, 
therefore, present an extract from the Eepoi-t of a Chaplain 
of each of the three denominations, commencing with that of 
the Protestant Chaplain of Smithfield Prison, dated January 
7th, 1857. Its importance will excuse its length. 

*^ Early in the year 1850 a change was made in the class of prisoners sent 
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to this dep6t» and since the first of Fehrnary last we have had only those trUoy 
having reached the 'Exemphiry Class' in other prisons, were considered 
deserving of being placed here, in a state of probation, previous to their beings 
deemed eligible for.tickets-of-leave. The number of my congregation was, by 
this change, considerably reduced ; but my duties, though rendered of a more 
pleasing nature, were not at all diminished, either in the time they occupied 
or -the anxiety they involved. The great advantage to be expected from a 
reformatory institution, which this may now be termed, depends on the indi. 
vidualizing of the men ; the acquiring a knowledge of the history, state of 
mind, past and present, of each, and of his hopes and prospects for the future, 
as well as the grounds on which he calculates for their realization. Possessed 
of such intimate knowledge pf each case, the chaplain finds the data upon 
which to work, in a way impossible where a number must be instructed ia 
classes ; and the permission granted to men in this establishment of writing 
frequently to their friends, affords, by the inspection of the letters, an excel- 
lent clue to the state of their minds, and also gives some index as to the oir> 
cumstances and characters of those friends with whom, on their liberation, 
they will be placed in association. 

"Feeling deeply the importance of this, I have always placed myself 
in communication with the clergyman in whose paiish tlie prisoner's friends 
live, and under whose ministry he will be placed on his discharge ; and I feel 
thankful that, in every instance, my application has met with a kind and cor. 
dial reception. In some cases it was recommended that employment should 
be sought for the man in some place other than that in which his character 
had been lost, and to which special circumstances rendered his return impm. 
dent. In others, it appeared that all his family had left the neighbourhood, 
or were undesirable companions for a reformed man ; while, in the migority of 
instances, kind hearts were ready to receive the returning prodigal, whose 
sincerity had been tested, not by the ordinary discipline of a prison, but by 
the peculiar system which can be carried out only in such an establishment as 
now happily exists here. 

" Since the change of this prison to a reformatory institution, in February 
last, fifteen of my congregation have been liberated therefrom, most of them 
on tickets- of-leave ; several of these have been now at large for six months op 
upwards. I have kept up frequent correspondence with them and the neigh- 
bouring clergy ; and in no instaiice has any one of them been reported for any 
misconduct. Of those fifteen, there is one from whom I have not beard sioce 
his liberation ; but his antecedents forbid me to be in the least doubt of bis 
good conduct. Of one other I have had rather discouraging private informa- 
tion ; but I still hope well of him. With the remaining thirteen I have fre- 
quent communication ; and truly thankful do I feel to hear how happily most 
of them are circumstanced. 

"I have been for 29 years engaged in ministerial work in parishes in 
Dublin where the population were chiefly of the lower classes. For 24 years 
I have been chaplain to prisons in Dublin; and, with that experience, I 
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nnhehitatiDg^y say that the men who bove been discharged from this prison » 
under the present system of reformatory training, are, on an ayerage, fiur 
superior to most of the same class in life, in cultivated intelligence, moral 
feelings, and ref^pect for, if not a deep sense of religion. 

'* I see in the public papers great complaints of the result of the system of 
ticket-of-leave in England. I do not know whether the system of testing each 
one through yaried stages is the same there as in Ireland, nor do I feel it to 
be within my proyince to offer an opinion on the general question ; but I state 
only the results of &cts within my own knowledge when I say that, placed as 
I am in contact with the convicts in the last stage of the process of restoring 
them to the society of their fellow-men, my experience is, that the results in 
Ireland are such as the most sanguine hopes of the supporters of this system 
could have scarcely anticipated. It is easy for one in my position to trace 
the effects of the system under which such happy results have been attained. 
A man, on conviction, is sent first to solitary confinement for six or nine 
months; there he learns to refiect He then passes to a course of hard 
labour in a prison where he mixes with his fellows for two or more years ; 
there he learns order, discipline and industiy, and his progress is recorded in 
monthly judgments, on the quality of which depends his ultimate promotion 
to the * Exemplary Class.' Thus hope is awakened and becomes a stimulating 
principle to his mind. Should he, under the operation of those agencies, 
prove worthy of being promoted to Smithfield Dep6t, his hope dawns into 
reality ; he feels himself on the threshold of liberty, and his best energies 
and feelings are called into action. Then, in this establishment, those 
energies are stimulated, and those feelings cultivated, by the most ample 
provision for religious and secular instruction, combined with constant 
industrial employment; and the convict, who felt himself an outcast, begins 
to feel himself a man again. 

" It appears to me to be a very important feature in this system that, as 
each man advances a stage in his course towards reformation, he is at each 
stage removed to another prison. The very fact of his being thus transferred 
to a new abode gives to him the idea of reality in progreis, which no nominal 
promotion would make him feel while he remained in the same prison. Every 
such removal he feels to be a real sensible step towards liberty; and the 
results are obvious. I would add one fact; you have for some time past 
caused Camden Fort to be appropriated to a special class, selected from Spike 
Island Prison, and those have been placed under a reformatory system of 
instruction nearly similar to that established here. Very lately a detachment 
of prisoners was brought up here fi-om Camden Fort, and it required little 
experience or observation to see how far superior in mental cultivation, 
discipline and moral training, they were to even the best men we have 
hitherto received from the ordinary Government Prisons. 

" Such has been my experience during the past year— the first in which 
this system has been tried in Ireland. I suppose it will receive the con- 
sideration of those more fitted to judge of it than I am. One improvement 
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would certainly be most desirable — a facility for the emigration to some other 
land of those who have no homes, or Mends willing to receive them here. 
Such men, however reformed, are obvionsly placed in circumstances of great 
disadvantage in seeking employment at home. Wanting employment, they 
are exposed to great temptation ; and I am sure that, if they could reach 
another country, most of them would^ there take that place in the scale of 
society which adverse circumstances, rather than any moral incapacity, 
renders it difficult for them to attain in this country. 

" I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

"Your obedient servant, 

"Thomas H. Shobe.*' 

Mr. Shoee's opinion lias remained unaltered by lengthened 
experience. After six years lie tlins writes, May 4, 1863 : — 
" In every annual Eeport I liave endeavoured to give my views, 
based on progressive experience, of the working of the Convict 
system here ; so that those Reports, read consecutively, give 
a full exposition of all my experience. * * * To the 8th 
Report I would especially refer you, which explains and 
illustrates, as far as I could do it, the happy effects of this 
system, with every phase of which I have been so intimately 
conversant since its first establishment." After referring to 
particular Reports, he continues: — 

" To those views I still adhere, as well as to those quoted in * Observations 
on the Treatment of Convicts in Ireland,' by Mr. Wheatley Balme, and three 
other Visiting Justices, who did me the honour to consult me on several 
points; so that I most unqualifiedly endorse all the views put forth in that 
book." 

We next have the Roman Catholic Chaplain's Report, and 
then that of the Presbyterian Chaplain : — 

•• Gentlemen, — With your request to state my opioion concerning the 
Smithfield Prison during the last year I willingly comply. 

"Though it is not my custom to praise, I must in justice say that the 
men committed to my care during the year 1860, called 'exemplary,' were 
so in reality. For the short period they remained with me, in confinement* 
their conduct was marked by strict regularity, they attended their religious 
duties, and exhibited towards each other kindness and charity worthy of 
imitation. Nearly ell, as soon as they obtain liberty, knowing the sad 
effects of intemperance, spontaneously take the pledge against all intoxi. 
eating liquors, and I am delighted to learn from various sources have 
obsei-ved it faithfully, and have proved themselves industrious and good 
members of society. 
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*'In eondusiOT, I beg to state that the Superintendent, Mr. Good, and 
the other offioers of the prison, deserve mj thanks for their kindness to 
me, and the anxiety thej have manifested to proonre anything required fbr 
the spiritoal wants of the prisoners. 

** I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient serrant, 

" Thomas Nolah, Boman Gathdie GhapUdn." 

"GteNTLaxEN, — My duties as Presbyterian Chaplain to the Smithfleld 
Goyemment Prison, daring the year 1856, have been similar to those of 
the previous one; the usual Sabbath services have been conducted in the 
prison ohapel eveiy Lord's Day; regular weekly visits have been paid to 
the prisoners; and in my public ministrations, as well as in my private 
interviews with the men under my eare, I have endeavoured to impress 
upon their minds those instructions which iq>peared to me most oonducive 
to their temporal and spiritual well-being. As a matter of duly, I take 
this opportunity of publicly acknowledging my personal obb'gation to the 
Governor, to Mr. Bbadtield, and to every subordinate officer in the prison ; 
having been received by them, on all occasions, in a manner both gentle- 
manly and courteous. I also consider it my duty Author to state that the 
prison officers of every rank have cheerfully endeavoured to &oilitate my 
efforts in seeking to promote the moral improvement of the men for 
whose reformation I am chiefly interested. 

"It is exceedingly gratifying to me to be able to report the decided change 
for the better which the arrangements recently made in this establishment 
have produced upon the prisoners generally. The air of heartless apathy 
and careless indifference, which, generally speaking, was manifested by the 
men in my public and private interviews with them on former occasions, 
and which were often to me a source of regret and discouragement, are now, 
I am happy to say, exchanged for feelings of oheerfiilness and hope, and 
an air of self-dependence and self-respect, the all but certain guarantees 
of a promisiDg future. 

" The employing of the prisoners in acquiring some usefhl trade appears to 
be an arrangement exceedingly beneficial ; as by this means, not only is the 
expenditure of the service materially liquidated, but I am able to testify that, 
under the faithful training of the different superintendents, many of the men 
have acquired, or are acquiring, industrious habits and useful avocations, 
which, if persevered in, will, it is to be hoped, prevent temptation to crime, 
and afford them the means of earning an honest and a competent livelihood 
in after life. 

" Of those under my care whose exemplary conduct justified the Govern- 
ment in mitigating their term of punishment under the Ucket-of-leave system, 
I am not aware of a single instance in which good faith has been violated. On 
the contrary, I am gratified to learn occasionally, by letters from the north of 
Ireland, whither some of them have gone, that such parties continue to mani* 
fest the same excellent deportment which marked their conduct while in 
prison, and which justified the authorities in the act of clemency referred to, 

K 
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'< In conclusion I have only to add that the present arrangements in Smith- 
field Government Prison appear eminently calculated, under the Divine bless- 
ing, to secure the object intended; and did the public at large, instead of 
looking with suspicion upon the liberated prisoner, endeavour to second the 
efforts of Government in promoting his reformation, I am convinced there 
would be few cases indeed in which it could be said that labour and strength 
had been spent in vain and for nought. 

" I am, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 

*( James EraiB, Presbyterian Chaplain.** 

The following are a few among the many letters which have 
been received respecting discharged Convicts by the superin- 
tendents and other officers of Smithfield Depot. They show, 
not only the satisfactory condition of the Convicts who are now 
maintaining themselves honestly, but the warm interest still 
taken in them by those who had before the custody of them. 

" T , February 22rkf , 1857. 

" Sir, — I am glad to inform you that Mr. B and his family are doing 

well. He is in the employment of Mr. S . He is living soberly, quietly 

and honestly, and treating his family affectionately. I have seen him at 

K on the 3rd ult., and have heard directly from him on the 19th inst 

"Yours faithfully, 

"M. K." 

" N , Jan. Znh, 1857. 

" Snt,— From your laudable anxiety about B. Q., you will be glad to hear 
that he is going on well. , He is in the employment of a respectable farmer 

near B , where he attends his religious duties with punctuality ; indeed 

even before his conviction I never discovered more than the one crime in him, 
and I believe hunger was the cause ; for he applied to his old, bad father for the 
means of taking him to America, but was refused, though he could give it 

" Faithfully yours, 

"J.B.*» 

•' L , 2Srd January^ 1857. 

" Deab Sm, — I received your letter and hasten to reply. The young man 
mentioned in your letter is at present living with his father, and he purposes 
commencing the coopering trade towards spring ; and as regards his character 
it is unimpeachable, and is strictly honest in the smallest matter. 

" Yours very truly, 

" E. K."* 

" C , lUh November, 1856. 

" Sib,— W. McE., who is still in my service, has requested mo to write to 
you. His brother J. left this for Canada early in May last ; and in a few days 
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after he arrived at Montreal, where my sister has been residing for some 
years, he was employed by a gentleman in the immediate yicinity of the town, 
and he has eondnued in his service since that time. He has written two 
letters to his brothers, giving a favourable accoont of the country, and stating 
that he is quite well and happy. From the time that he arrived here from 
Dublin till he left Ireland, he was in my employment, and he conducted 
himself with the strictest propri^. 

" Yours fittthftilly, 

"J. H." 

** Mt Dcab Sib,— The five men you sent me firom the Smith field Beformatoiy 
some months ago, are most willing and industrious poor fellows. Yon said 
you would send a few more hard-working fellows; if they are such yon 
describe, the sooner you send them the better. 
** On no account send me any man who is not well-conducted and willing. 
** I am, my dear Sir, yours faithfiilly, 

"J. M*D." 

In the Fourth Beport the Directors speak with satisfiaotion of 
the contiiiTiance of improyement in the prisonSi notwithstanding 
the difficulties which have been occasioned by the extremely 
violent and nngoyemable spirit of many of the Convicts, which 
made the work they desired to accomplish one of peculiar diffi- 
culty. In the former Beport, Forts Camden and Carlisle, at 
Cork, and Smithfield, in Dublin, were spoken of as Intermediate 
Prisons. In the present one we first hear of Lusk : — 

" We have the satisfaction," they say, p. 11, " of reporting, 
that during the past year we have found the results of the 
special treatment of Convicts in Intermediate Prisons, on a 
system explained in our two former Beports, to have quite 
equalled our expectations. The conduct of the prisoners, both 
under detention and after liberation, confirms this statement. 
We believe that it would be difficult to find any body of men 
who would behave themselves more submissively to the rules, 
or give their labour more freely to the public service, than 
we have found to be the case with the Convicts, who, since 
the commencement of this system, have been placed in the 
Intermediate Prisons. 

" In April last we located as many Convicts as were at our 
disposal for the purpose (60), in two iron huts, on Lusk 
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Common. They were at first employed in levelling the portion 
of the common on which the huts stand, and forming it into a 
parade ground and vegetable garden. "When this was finished, 
they were employed in draining the commons, and at spade 
labour in the fields; the former work, about which they will 
yet be occupied some time, is excessively heavy, and the Super- 
intendent of Drainage reports most favourably of the willing 
labour of the prisoners." 

Of the disposal of the Convicts after discharge, they thus 
speak: — 

** When the will to emigrate, and, in most cases, to join their 
friends, is accompanied by the power afiEbrded through their 
extra industry, it is not surprising to find that a large and 
an increasing number have left and are leaving the country, 
the limited amount of their means alone being the impediment. 

** Although we cannot too highly priw^ aa an important element 
of reformation^ the voluntary emigration of the weU-dieposed erimindU 
when free^ to landa where labour is Bcarce^ or advocate too strongly 
its beneficial effects, we are aware that a large number will 
still remain in their own country, with equal intention of well 
doing. The experience afforded by two years of many prisoners 
on license in this city, and of the whole number at present under 
supervision, induce the most satisfactory conclusions. The feu^ 
of employers of high respectability, after long experience, 
retaining those men in their situations, and still offering work 
to others of the same class, is the strongest, and perhaps the 
most satisfactory testimony we can adduce in favour of the 
system. Many prisoners, sentenced to penal servitude, and 
discharged from Smithfield, have, by means of their gratuity, 
bound themselves to tradesmen to be made more perfect in their 
calling. Although these men are &ee, a system of visitation, 
voluntarily submitted to by them, has been kept up, which has 
been found to be productive of good." 

The conclusions to which the Directors have now arrived, are 
thus stated at the end of their Beport : — 
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"In conclusion, we believe the prison system now pursued 
in the Convict Department in this country to be as opposed to 
any encouragement of the evil-doer, as it is favourable to the 
assistance of the criminal who has suffered a sufficient penalty 
for his offence, and who desires henceforward to live on the 
proceeds of his own industry, instead of on that of the com* 
mnnity. He needs but the means so to do, and these are 
acquired through the extra industry, and by the sweat of the 
brow, of the offender. 

<' The objection to the system of its offering a premium to 
crime, if ever made, can have no place here. The early stages 
of discipline are sufficient to convince an inquirer that the 
objection would be quite invalid. The dietary, from the com- 
mencement to the termination of the sentence, is the lowest the 
Medical Officers will permit. The enforced order, cleanliness 
and regularity, however impressive of an air of comfort to 
the casual observer, is, be it remembered, moet repugnant to 
the previoM habtte of the criminal^ and most thoroughly opposed 
to his ideas of enjoyment. We have stated that about seventy-five 
per cent, pass through the Intermediate Prisons; twenty-five 
per cent, are at present discharged directly from the ordinary 
prisons — misconduct and offences having precluded their removal. 
It is satisfactory, however, to us to be able to observe that this 
per centime of prisoners cannot be deemed incorrigible. We 
have many reasons for knowing that afker their discharge, 
when too late, many of these have seen their error, and have 
endeavoured, though ofben in vain, to regain the path of 
honest livelihood. They have left the prison tinder the ban 
of misconduct; they have neglected their opportunities, and 
have joined the world without means to exist, or to obtain 
employment. 

"These may be called an imimpressible class, which will 
decrease in number as light advances into the prisons, and as 
the prisoner's future career becomes an object of anxiety to him. 

^* A portion, however, of the twenty-five per cent, may fairly 
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be called incorrigible. Whether in prison, or at large, their 
object is the same ; they pursue an unmistakable line of conduct, 
which must be dealt with strictly and vigorously. The public 
mind is shocked, from time to time, by the commission of some 
outrageous crime. If a capital sentence is not carried out, the 
offenders are, for the most part, to be found in the Convict 
Prisons, and it will require but little argument to prove, that 
as with the impressible, so with the incorrigible^ special treatment 
must he tcsed. We are of opinion that they should, whilst in 
prison, be employed, as far as possible, at such labour as will 
not give them the means of injuring their fellow-prisoners and 
officers. They shoidd be placed imder the special and continual 
watching of their Chaplain. It may be that the supposed 
incorrigible may become, and prove himself to be, corrigible. 
If not, he should be retained to the last hour of his sentence, 
and when discharged should be pleiced under such observation 
as will protect the public from his outrages." 

Appended to this Eeport are memoranda by the chairman 
respecting the Intermediate Convict Prisons. These enter into 
very minute details respecting their management and results; 
space forbids our inserting here more than an extract from a 
commimication to the Government, dated November, 1856, 
which shows what a imity of design and what a steadiness of 
principle characterised the Irish Convict Prisons, from their very 
commencement. 

<^ The rerormability of the generality of orimiDals has been admitted, after a 
labonous investigation by a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1850, Euid their opinion has been corroborated by facts and figures in abond- 
ivnc^. Tbe acknowledged object of all prison treatment being so to direct its 
detoiT^tit and reformatory course as shall best conduce to the required results, 
vi^., the diminution of crime, it is considered that this result is obtained by a 
judicious combination of penal and of reformatory treatment. The present 
system commencing with the deterrent, is followed by a course of penal, and 
of rcfonnatory iliscipline. The success of this system it is proposed to test, 
previous to tlio release of any prisoner, by the institution of a third stage, in 
which tho reformatory element shall preponderate, as does the deterrent ele- 
ment in the iirst stage. This course, it is maintained, will protect the com- 
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manitj. It will also tend to the present as well as to the fntore improvement 
of its guilty members. 

** The great difficulty with which discharged prisoners have to contend, is 
' the want of employment ;' and so long as this difficulty exists, so long will the 
criminal population, reformed and unreformed, remain a distinct portion of 
the community ; and so long will their absorption be a matter of impossibility. 
It is obTiously, therefore, a primary object to endeavour to remove this 
obstruction, by considering its cause, and by proposing its remedy. We have 
been asking the community to receive, and to employ the reformed portion of 
our discharged criminals ; the guarantee for such reformation being, that their 
eharacter in prison has been exemplaiy. But the communitj do not consider 
that a character obtaiued under an absence from the temptations to which 
prisoners would be exposed in the world, a hit test of reformation. They 
therefore deoliae accepting this evidence ; and reftwing to employ such crimi- 
nals, thus nject the really reformed, who are included in the category as 
tmtested. 

" The proposed stage of reformatoiy treatment places a prisoner where he 
cao be assailed by temptations, and where the pabUc will have an opportunity 
of judging of his reformation, of his industrious habits, and of his general 
fitness for employment I firmly believe that it needs but satisfactory evidence 
of this &ct to bring together the employer and those meriting and seeking 
empbyment I firmly believe that this probationary stage, acting as a filterer 
between the prisons and the public, may be made the means of distinguishing 
the reformed convicts from the unreformed, before and ailer leaving their 
several places of confinement ; and I believe the separation, operating as an 
important channel for amendment and prevention, will exercise an influence 
over the criminal population, the value of which cannot be too highly 
appreciated." 

The following memorandmu will not be without value : — 

" H£xoaA2a>uii. " Dublin Castle, 1st January, 1857. 

" Eeoistration and Supebvision of Convicts on Ticket of License. 

" His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant being desirous of accurately testing 
the practical working of the Ticket of License System, by a well-orgaiiized 
system of registration of licensed convicts, whereby they may be brought under 
special supervision, and a check be laid upon the evil disposed,^ has been 
pleased to sanction the following regulations, which are, therefore, circulated 
for the information and guidance of the constabulary. 

" 1. When an offer of employment for a prisoner is accepted, a notification 
thereof will be made by the Directors of Government Prisons to the Inspector- 
General of Constabulary, by whom it will be transmitted to the constabulary 
of the locality in which the employment is to be given, with all necessary par. 
ticulars for the purpose of being entered in a register at the Constabulary 
Station. 

" 2. Each convict so to be employed will report himself at the appointed 
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Constabulary Station (the name of which will be given to him) on his arrival 
in the district, and, subsequently, on the Ist of each month. 

"H, A special report is to be made to Head Quarters by the constabulary 
whenever they shall observe a convict on license guilty of misconduct or lead* 
ing an irregular life. 

*' 4. A convict is not to change his locality without notifying the circum- 
stances at the Constabulary Station, in order that his registration may be 
transferred to the place to which he is about to proceed. On his arrival he 
must report himself to the nearest Constabulary Station (of the name of which 
he is to be informed), and such transfer is to be reported to Head Quarters for 
the information of the Directors of Government Prisons. 

" 5. An inMngement of these rules by the convict will cause it to be assumed 
that he is leading an idle irregular life, and therefore entail the revocation of 
his license. 

'* 6. Further regulations may hereafter be added to the foregoing should 
they become necessary. 

" It will be obvious that as the employer is in every case made acquainted 
with the antecedents of the prisoner he vrishes to engage, any inquiries that 
may afterwards be discreetly made, as to character, conduct, &e^ cannot in 
any way affect the prospects of the convict The managers of the refuges for 
female prisoners favourably account for ninety-six out of ninety-seven female 
convicts up to the Slst of August, 1857 (the license of one has been revoked). 
It appears that on the whole number of 559 convicts on license up to the 80th 
September, 1857, seventeen licenses have been revoked. It will be observed 
also that in addition to the stringent observation exercised over forty-two men 
who are, many of them, exposed to the temptations of the city of Dublin, there 
is also the very efficient and general supervision of the constabulary. Tet the 
results, though slight irregularities are always noted, and the terms of the 
license most strictly enforced,* prove the revocation of rather more than three 
per cent" 

In the Tiffcli Report of the Directors, — that for 1858, — ^they 
axe able to speak from the experience of two years of the system 
they had adopted of Intermediate Prisons and supervision after 
discharge. They thus speak, p. 10 : — 

'* The 'ticket of license' is not now considered to be a mere 
indiscriminate discharge after short periods of imprisonment, 
with a character earned in an artificial state ; but a system which 
protects the public, in employing a convict who is obliged to 

* As corro1)OTatioii of the practice ptirsned, I may add that two of these revocations of 
license have been on acconnt of irregnlarity in reporting themselves ; three for keeping bad 
company ; one for losing his employment through drink ; one for fighting and brawling in 
the street! ; one for defrauding the railway company by travelling without taking a ticket. 
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Twister, and one under ^hich, as carried out in this country, it 
is scarcely possible that a holder of a ' ticket of license' can per- 
sist in a course of crime, and remain at large. The public are 
acquainted with this, appreciate it, and hence their confidence. 
We stated that we had a Airther view than the mere amelioration 
of the system of issuing ^tickets of license;' we considered that 
the training of CouTicts in intermediate establishments would 
equally work for good towards the termination of penal servitude 
sentences, under the Act of 1853. We had good grounds for this 
statement, because the principles on which the system was based 
tended in the first place to improve the criminal, and then to test 
Us improvement, and thus generate the confidence of the public. 
We have had nearly two years' experience of Convicts so sen- 
tenced, and who had not the prospects of early liberty to induce 
an artificial or hypocritical course of conduct. We are glad to 
have had experience to test in different phases the real worth of 
the systenL It has proved of inestimable value to this class of 
prisoners, and no greater or better proof can be given than the 
feet that for upwards of two years they have been employed 
without guards in detached localities on public works, the few 
warders vrith them directing their operations, and themselves 
working and contributing to their support. We state, vrithout 
the slightest reservation, that the conduct of these Convicts has 
been most unexceptionable, and quite equal to that of any body 
of labourers employed for similar purposes. Many of these 
prisoners have been upwards of a year in the intermediate stage. 
It would be very difficult to exceed the amoimt of voltmtary 
industry given by the Convicts : much has been expected from 
them, and much has been accorded by them. These establish- 
ments are not places either of indolence or of indulgence. The 
dietary has been fixed with the concurrence of the medical officer, 
as only sufficient for the proper performance of the work re- 
quired to be done ; that it is not excessive, is evinced by the fact 
of many prisoners expending their gratuity to purchase bread to 
add to their allowance. Throughout the whole of their prison 
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treatment, the circumstance of their being criminals has not for 
one moment been lost sight of ; no better testimony can be pro- 
duced than the fact that so few return to the prisons. * * * 
We are enabled to state, that we have no cause of complaint 
whatever, and that the conduct of the prisoners in association has 
been of the most orderly and quiet description, and of such a 
nature as both to recommend them for employment, and to do 
the highest credit to their prison discipline, as weU as to their 
special training. It is not to be supposed that the Convicts so 
located have been merely casual offenders, or so selected as to 
give Httle room to anticipate anything but amenability to the 
rules. The exceptions are the casual offenders ; nearly the whole 
of the Convicts have been of the class called < habitual offenders ;' 
they have been trained to crime, and have followed it as their 
vocation. Many have passed through these establishments whose 
early prison conduct has been of the most reckless and desperate 
description, but who have subsequently changed their course, 
and by the attainment of a certain number of marks, representing 
the value of their industry and conduct, have become entitled to 
enter the Intermediate Prisons." 

In this Eeport the Directors also enter fully into the subject 
of the treatment of female Convicts, ** to whose reformation," 
they say, **we attribute more importance even than to the 
males." The consideration of this subject is reserved for a 
special chapter. 

The reports of all the officers show so much comprehension 
of the principles of the system, intelligence, zeal, and hearty 
cooperation, that it is difficult to make a selection &om them. 
The following passages indicate not only the great difficulties 
with which they had at first to contend, but the manner in 
which these were surmoimted. 

Mr. McGatjean, the head Schoolmaster of Moimtjoy Prison, 
thus speaks : — 

<< Two years ago no prisoner, as a general rule, to which there was scarcely 
an exception, would venture to report another, no matter how much he detested 
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his actions ; it would be as macb as his life was worth to do so. Since then 
the custom has become more and more general, the feeling gradaalljr difi\ising 
itself amongst the javenile prisoners. The adolts are not detained sufficiently 
long in this prison to profit so much by our system of teaching and training. 

"I found at that time the woricshops no better than demoralizing schools ; 
eveiy sort of moral filth and corruption thriring apace ; slips of paper, written 
npoQ, which I found here and there, proved conolusiTely that their authors 
were steeped in the lowest depths of pollution ; it utteriy beggars description. 
The hoarse hollow laugh, so frequently elicited, told me but too true, that the 
conyersation indulged in was quite in keeping with the horrible expressions 
written upon the slips of paper which I had met with. To my mortification I 
had to endure this state of things for some time, because I could not discover 
an effective remedy. Never did I feel myself in so great a dilemma. I was 
folly alive to the danger of using one unguarded word to the juveniles about 
the heap of moral nuisance I saw daily accumulating. A general could not 
use more diligence and assiduity, though he might use a higher order of intel- 
lect in organizing his plans, or use more of his caution in the carrying out of 
his operations, than I did in mine. It would take up too much of my report 
to go into the particulars of this moral siege. • • • To produce the results 
it is my pleasure now to report, cost me many a sleepless night, and anxious 
day of tcnl, but I have been well repaid in witnessing the good effects of my 
labours, which, had they not the hearty cooperation I was afforded by the 
local authorities, would have proved utterly inadequate. * • • 

" In a schoolmaster's yearly report it is expected that the prisoners' progress 
should be shown by means of facts and figures. I have given some of the 
leading facts, but, before I introduce any figures, I beg to make an observa- 
tion which may not be quite unnecessary to some readers. Figures cannot be 
nsed to measure the progress of prisoners in their inward change of character. 
In an institution of this nature, where aU are corrupt, and where reformation 
is the chief aim, and where everything is made subservient to this great end, 
the schoolmaster's attention is taken up with more than the teaching of the 
mere arts, which, taken together, form but the groundwork of education — I 
mean reading, writing and arithmetic, &c These important branches are far 
from being neglected ; they are taught upon the most improved principles, and 
in the most skilfhl manner, as is admitted by able visitors to the school; 
bat the great object is to reform ; these are merely part of the means employed ; 
these are the only ones in my department that can be measured by figures. 
Conversational lectures of an argumentative nature are frequently employed, 
at which discussion is freely allowed, when the prisoner is upon an equal 
footing with the teacher, as far as open discussion goes, and only under 
restraint when a forgetfulness of the bounds of proper order and decorum is 
exhibited by him. All our lectures are not argumentative, but any lecture or 
lesson may become so, when an objection is raised, or when a fact is ques- 
tioned by a prisoner ; a privilege which is never suspended beyond the time 
which good taste and good sense requires — that is, until the teacher is in 
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readiness to answer it. I need scarcely remark that such lectures or lessons, 
whichever people fkncy to term them, afford considerable scope for the teacher's 
skill and tact, besides famishing admirable exercises for the mental cultore of 
the prisoners. 

" An energy of manner in teaching is just as essential as a vigour of expres- 
sion, to produce a deep lasting impression upon the minds of prisoners; 
the vigour of expression brings a truth home with convincing force, while the 
energy of manner, being reflected back, through sympathy, by the hearers, 
absorbs their attention, sharpens their perceptive powers, and invigorates 
their judgment. People of intelligence and education are able, without much 
effort, to bear up against the drowsy influence of an unenergetic but instruc- 
tive discourse, because the desire to get knowledge, with which they are 
possessed, creates an effect opposed in its tendency to that exercised, 
through sympathy, by the unenergy of manner in the speaker. Besides, 
such minds, from being often actively employed, have acquired a degree 
of buoyancy which renders them less likely to sink under the pressure of 
external influences, and, from being used to exercise, are less likely to be 
jaded by a tiresome disquisition. An audience of respectable people anxious to 
be instructed, and an audience of prisoners panting for liberty, and not caring 
for any thing else, is not a distinction without a difference ; means found 
sufficiently effective in one case, will prove utterly impotent in the other. 
Hence, I lay great stress upon an energetic manner of delivery, as well as the 
employment of vigorous, sledging expressions in an instructor of piisoners. 

** This sort of instruction may be termed our under-ground operations. Our 
sapping and mining work cannot be seen on examination by a school inspector. 
Reformation is the ultimate object of all teaching, training and discipline. 
Education would have no place in a prison, were it not that it is considered a 
means of attaining that great end ; and that particular part of education 
which is calculated to further this object I aim at, and labour to diffuse. 
Hence, instead of being the mere schoolmaster, I endeavour to be a refor- 
matory agent. If my object were to show great progress in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, (fee, I could easily do it, by aiming at nothing else, but then I 
should neglect the principal part of the siege— the sapping and mining 
operations." 

Tlie head Schoolmaster at Spike Island, and Forts Carlisle 
and Camden, Mr. Haeold, appears to have had at first still 
greater difficulties in these associated prisons. He thus com- 
mences his Eeport: — 

"FoHT Carlisle, January 1««, 1869. 

" Gentlemen, — ^I will preface this Report by a short narrative, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the striking contrast between Spike Island Prison now, and on 
the 81st of December, 1855. 

" On the 10th of August, 1855, I first came to Spike Island Prison, and 
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hftving presented to the Governor my letter of appointment, I was condnoted 
by a warder to the school, and placed in charge of it Ahont a dosen 
jnyeniles were in attendance, under the tuition and keeping of two sobool- 
masters and a warder. The schoolmasters and warder were pacing the floor, 
the boys were seated at desks, with a spelling book in the hand of each, 
eridently indifferent about learning, and prepared to give the moat onqnalifled 
impadence to any one who would dare to urge them to their lessons. I was 
bewildered hy this little scene, for, though comprised in a very limited spaoe, 
it called into my mind reflections that were not the hiq>piest. After the lapse 
of a fS3w hours the Local Inspector and GoTemor informed me that the sohool 
was to be remodelled, and that all ages and classes should attend and 
FecdTe instructions in the sohool for four hours weekly at least ; they also 
ex^ained to me that arrangements were in progress for dividing all the 
prisoners into eleven school parties, two of which were intended to he sent 
aheraately to school (one in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon) on 
each of five working days, and the remaining, or eleventh party, was to attend 
on the forenoon of Saturday. Each section numbered over one hundred. 
Gi^tam B. Ehioht, then a distinguished member of your Board, visited the 
prison, and pending the general school arrangements, he ordered me to 
Moontioy Prison, in order that, previous to entering on active duty, I might 
obtain some information on convict management, and the mode adopted 
there of imparting instruction to adults. After having spent a week in Mount- 
joy, and paid special attention to the system established, I returned in very 
depressed spirits; having there witnessed the vitiated dispositions of the 
jmreniles— exhibited on one or two occasions — ^which conflrmed the opinion 
I bad previously formed, that my life would be miserable in endeavouring to 
educate men of such a caste. On the 3rd of September subsequently, 
preparations being made, over one hondred of all ages and classes were 
ordered to the school, the efficient chief warden, Mr. Sporle, and I addressed 
the prisoners assembled in the * square ' on the advantages they would derive 
from attending to instructions, but to ' all this' tbey were morbibly insensible. 
An incident in the first day's proceedings is not unworthy of notice. An 
assistant schoolmaster distributed books to the several classes, and, by my 
order, kept an account of the number delivered, but when the tolling of 
the bell announced a call for dinner, a first book of lessons was missing. 
I reported the circumstance to the chief warder; every prisoner was stripped 
to his shirt and searched, and yet the book was not found ; this scene of 
8trip|Hng and searching a large number of men, and the apprehension that 
snch would be of frequent occurrence, so disheartened and disgusted me, that 
I beared my gloomy forebodings would be more than realised. After this 
oecurrence, I had an interview with the chief warder, and we resolved 
never again to have recourse to a similar search, unless we were satisfied 
beyond doubt that no mistake could be made in the reckoning of the books. 
This instance of strict discipline was not without its telling effects, as it 
showed that nothing could be abstracted from the school without subjecting 
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the whole party present to a trying ordeal, which contributed to presenre 
the school property in the after times. During my first five months in 
the convict service, I was so overworked in arranging, classifying, teaching, 
prying into character, keeping books of accounts, and withal so anxious for 
the success of my undertaking, that little more would have carried me off the 
stage of existence. In the Spike, Carlisle and Camden Prisons, there were 
then 1,435 of all ages, and with this great number the work of education 
and reformation was a serious undertaking. In my former reports I detailed 
the system established, the rules laid down, the exertions made, the difficulties 
encountered for the promotion of the slow but steady progress of these mis- 
guided people. I also drew some real pictures of them in Hie different stages 
of their servitude, and showed clearly the salutary effects of Carlisle and 
Camden as Intermediate Prisons. 

" On the 31st of December, 1855, there were 1,435 convicts in Spike and 
the two Forts, whose conduct, appearance and bearing, were more forbidding 
than I have described; but the number in these prisons on the 81st of 
December, 1858, is only 565, and their conduct, with few exceptions, improved 
beyond the most sanguine expectations ; so that notwithstanding my original 
misgivings, I am now proud of being the very humblest of the instruments 
employed in this great moral reformation. Let it be granted, by way of 
argument, that the discharged convicts have not been reformed, as a con- 
sequence they must have come back to Spike, then our prisons would still be 
as full as they were in 1855 ; but they are less by 870, therefore they have not 
come back, and we may justly and safely infer that they have been amal- 
gamated with, and have become good members of society. Should this 
reformation continue successful, both in prison and out of it, Ireland will 
soon be as free from crime as history represents her to be in the days of 

Bbyan Boboimhe — 

A single gaol. 

In Bryan's reign, 

Did all the criminals contain. 

"The moral reformation that has been effected in these prisons during 
the last three years is decidedly attributable to your system of management, 
and particularly to your strictness in the following cases : — 

" The attention you have paid to the selection, training, and improvement 
of your officers, who are, with few exceptions, a superior class of men, most 
of them Well-educated, all of them fairly so ; most of them believing in the 
•moral force' principle — for, if not, and therefore acting contrary to their 
convictions, their zeal would be only apparent, and consequently unsuccessful 
most of them sensible of the importance of their charge, conversant with the 
exact nature of their duties, impressed with the necessity of showing good 
example, patient and persevering in their efforts to lead those intrusted 
to their care to the path which turns away fh>m evil and leads to good. 
When wilful and perverse riolations of the laws and rules of the prison deserve 
and require punishment, it is inflicted calmly, dispassionately and judiciously, 
by your order, or by the order of the Local Inspector or Governor, and not by 
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the warders at their own discretioD, as was the case formerly, in too many 
instances. There is something peculiar in the Irish character, capable of 
being changed from eril to good by kindness, which conld never be accom. 
plished by harshness. There is something also in the yery mode of uttering 
or conveying a rebuke or command that touches the heart and begets feelings 
for or against authority. During my long experience in public institutions, 
I have observed that kindness and clemency invariably succeed in bettering 
the conduct and condition of the inmat4W of those institutions. Severity may, 
through fear, curb for a time the fierce passionB of the irritated, and Uiereby 
spare the authorities trouble; but those suppressed passions ultimately 
explode like an ignited powder-mine, the eruption being the greater in the 
ratio of the pressure. The toted absence of religioue biae in the administration 
of the prison laws and rules, both as regards officers and prisoners, and their 
promotions, has not failed to secure that respect and obedience which seldom 
attends partiality, especially in Ireland, where the people are very sensitive 
in religious matters. An instance of this came under my notice in the 
beginning of the year 1856, on interrogating a number of convicts who had 
returned from Bermuda. Though they attended school there, they made no 
improvement; this they regretted, and appeared sensible of their folly, but 
urged as a cause that the schoolmaster was a proselyte, and that they feured 
to learn anything from him; which is a proof that unless the prisoner 
entertains some respect for the officer placed over him, his teachings will 
be ineffectual I do not hear any objections raised by any of the parties 
that have since arrived; and those who have lately returned are much 
improved since the new arrangements there became properly developed. 
The punishment of dismissal invariably inflicted on any of your officers 
who were so unfortunate as to indulge in spirituous liquors is an admirable 
corrective; for if the rule in this case were less exemplary, and if in the 
wards or schools, or on the works, any officer, be he schoolmaster, warder, 
or other functionary, should so far forget his duty as to have even the scent 
of liquor upon his person, he thereby contributes to undermine the foundation 
laid for progressive improvement, and renders null and void all exhortations 
and lectures against intoxication, that fruitful source of crime. 

" The utility of requiring the men in the Intermediate Prisons to keep and 
make up weekly accounts of the respective amounts of their gratuities, cannot 
be overrated, and the good eflfect it produces on their minds, shows at once the 
wisdom of the conceptions of him who originated the idea; without due con- 
raderation, this may appear insignificant, but by a little reflection and obser- 
vation, one is convinced of its importance and influence in exciting in the 
prisoners a desire for the possession of more money. That it stimulates to 
provident and economical habits I feel assured, from the many instances that 
have come under my own observation of men who had previously laid out their 
three pence weekly on tobacco, now leaving it in reserve to increase the small 
sums that will be coming to them on discharge, when they may be able to 
convert it to some good use for their future support. They are inaking calcu- 
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latioDs daily; the young to know if they would have as much as would take 
them to America or the Colonies; the more aged speculating on some indus- 
trial pursuit in which to invest their slender reserves when they get home. 
Here let me observe that some of those formerly set no value on their gratui- 
ties ; but now, if through mistake any of the warders are short one penny in 
his calculations, the prisoner at once reminds him of it and has it rectified. 
Thus, by telling them frequently the amounts of their gratuities, they are 
reminded that they have so much money, and it naturally begets a desire to 
have more, which is evident from their eagerness to add to whatever they 
have to their credit already. 

" In Fort Camden I have frequently stood with each of the warders for the 
space of an hour watching the men at their work, and I never heard him 
speak to any of them to urge them to work better ; nor was there the slightest 
necessity, for they worked with a uniform steadiness and diligence worthy 
of approbation, more like men of the world working for their employers than 
prisoners influenced by the fear of punishment. The furtive glance which 
the prisoner in the earlier stages of his confinement casts at his officer, to 
know if he is watching him, is abandoned here, and he is led to believe that a 
certain amount of confidence is reposed in him, which stimulates him to 
industry. This training gradually leads to trustworthiness and integrity, 
which will be of the utmost importance to the prisoners when they are cast 
upon the world again. 

" An intimate acquaintance with the habits, feelings, failings, and even the 
virtues of a large number of congregated convicts, enabled me to make some 
suggestions in my former reports on subjects to which I need not now advert, 
as they have been all ably discussed by your chairman in his ' Memoranda,' and 
other papers ; neither will I enumerate the lectures and instructions each and 
every day delivered and imparted by myself and my assistants through the 
year, as such a course would be ostentatious ; they are all recorded in the 
* Daily Report Book,* which, with the Register and other books, may be con- 
sulted by those who are interested in the reformatory movement; they form 
part of the annals of the prison, will remain in its archives, and a succeeding 
generation may not think them unworthy of a glance. It is now an aphorism 
that systems of improvement look well on paper, whilst practical results are 
not commensurate with the display. But the progress of reformation in the 
Convict Prisons has exceeded all and every one of the wntten and pubUslied 
anticipations, 

** More than three-fourths of the Camden prisoners have been transferred to 
Smithfield and Lusk during the year ; with every party a school classificatioii 
sheet was forwarded, together with their copy-books. Amongst them there 
were many educated men, but the following — W. H., J. M'G., and J. B. — 
I mention with pride and pleasure, on account of their extensive acquirements, 
good sense, and unexceptionable conduct The following extract from a letter 
to me of the last-mentioned will show his high sense of propriety and the 
purity of his intentions ;— 
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•««DuBUN City, December 26, 1838. 

** ' Deab Sm, — I was discharged on yesterday momiog with five pounds, 
and am now waiting for to-morrow, when, with God's blessing, I shall start for 
liverpool; when I get there I shall wait for the first opportunity of sailing for 
New Orleans, of which I have heard a very good account, and where, I have 
no doubt, with the assistance of God, and the help of these testimonials, I 
shall get good employment I am extremely thankfhl, sir, for your very 
generous solicitude for my welfare, as also to those reverend gentlemen who 
have been so kind as to give me a starting point again to work by ; and I now 
solemnly promise, in the face of Heaven, that sooner than betray the g^reat 
confidence which you placed in me, 1 shall die fVom whatever cause it may 
please God to send me. 

"«M. Habold, &c.* "J.B. 

" I have closely observed the attention paid to their religious duties by the 
men in Carlisle and Camden, and I have only to say that the fervency of many 
of them often caused me to blush for my own remissness. I will close this 
part of the subject by repeating an extract from my last report If a Christian 
element is not infused into, and mixed up with education, feeble indeed will 
be the good influences of other teachings ; this is the province of the several 
chaplains who have aU laboured incessantly to promote it ; consequently those 
who are truly influenced by religious motives are not few, and their examples 
and advices to their fellow-prisoners are most salutary. As the Christian 
Sabbath is specially dedicated to God, any lectures or instructions I could 
impart to all, would not be well adapted to the sacred solemnity of the day ; 
I therefore assembled the Roman Catholics, who are 00 per cent of the 
whole, and read for them some chapters in pious books with which we are 
supplied, and which explain in the simplest and most efliBctive manner their 
duties to God, to themselves, and to their neighbours, with the awftil conse- 
quences of neglecting them." 

After speaking of the zeal and diligence of the officerB, warders, 
and Schoolmasters, Mr. Habold thus concludes : — 

" To you, gentlemen, I feel grateful for your kind indulgence and other 
favours; I also thank the Local Inspector, Governor, Chief Warder, and 
Chaplains of every x>er8ua$ion, for their kind attention. 

** I am, gentlemen, your most obedient humble servant, 

" Michael Habold, Head Schoolmaster. 
" To the Chairman and Directors of 
Government Prisons, Dublin Castle." 

Mr. Byak, one of the Assistant Schoolmasters, makes in his 
Report the following judicious remarks : — 

"Having before made a passing allusion to the conduct of the men, I shall 
not dwell longer on the subject here, except to state briefly ray views of the 
influences which are here brought to bear with a view to reforming them. In 
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the first place, then, the immber of prisoners being so small, each working 
porty is small in proportion ; the officer over same has thus an opportunity of 
making himself thoroughly acquainted with their dispositions and habits. 
Their failings are as well, if not better known to him than to themselves ; he 
observes every deviation from the path of duty, reasons the delinquent into a 
formal compliance, and thus the prisoner is compelled to suppress, for a time at 
least, those irregularities which are too often the results of an iU-regulated and 
unsettled mind. This surveillance continues; the prisoner is watchful to 
guard against those failings to which he is most prone, and the habitual absti* 
nence from such faults produces a certain power of self-controul, whiob 
acquires strength with time, causes a desire for an indulgence in suob out- 
bursts of passion to die away, becomes instrumental in the formation of habits 
of industiy and perseverance, and secretly impels him to a continuance in 
the practice of an upright line of conduct when the restraint has been removed. 
The warders, too, are not quite so formal as they need to be in Spike Island, 
nor yet so familiar as to weaken in any way that obedience which it is their 
duty to secure. Their conversation and example have a humanizing influence 
over the prisoners, and efi'ect, to a certain extent, a refinement of minds and 
morals which in a prison conducted under more strict regulations would be 
utterly impracticable ; thus we see that every officer, and every employment, 
become instrumental in promoting the good work. 

"In the school we find another and very potent auxiliary : here all restraint is 
set aside, obedience and order are secured more by appeals to their good sense 
than by rigid discipline. All are under the teacher's eye ; he knows each and 
every one, calls them by their names, and for the time carefully avoids numbers, 
badges, and everything calculated to awaken in their minds a sense of their 
unhappy situations, unless in cases where it is necessary to refer to such as a 
reminder of the misfortunes they have brought upon themselves by their 
thoughtless indiscretions. Teacher and pupils recognise each other, have a 
mutual dependence on one another, and by a little forbeai*ance and encourage- 
ment on the part of the former, a reciprocity of action is established, which in 
many instances is attended with the most happy results. The lessons which 
they read have all a moral tendency, and serve the double purpose of per- 
fecting them in their i*eading, and of fostering mthin their breasts a love of the 
great Author of our existence, by giving them more extended notions of his 
power, wisdom, and goodness, of his concern for his creatures, and of the 
ingratitude of sinful man in defying his holy law. They also point out their 
duties towards themselvs and their fellow-beings, inculcate a love of industry 
and labour, the necessity for patience and fortitude under trials and sufferings, 
a deference and submission to the laws of the country; in fact, they lay before 
them, as in a map, all their duties, social and moral, and with the expositions 
repetitions, and interrogations of the teacher, they can hardly fail to make 
some impression even on the most obdurate heart ; and if to these agencies 
you add the sacred ministrations of the Chaplains, the efficacy of which in an 
undeilaking of this kind is so obvious as to need no comment from me, you 
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cannot avoid the conclusion, that a prisoner subjected to such discipline for a 
period of five or six months, mast be yery callons and bereft of every feeling 
of Christianity, who is not somewhat reformed on discharge from Carlisle." 

Pull extracts have already been given from Mr. Oboak's evi- 
dence to the Commission, still it may be useM to gather from, 
his Beport to the Directors some of his early experience. The 
importance of supervision to the men themselves, he illustrates by 
the case of one of the license-holders who was accused of murder, 
and iJirown into Naas Qaol, Mr. Obqait knew where the man 
was lodging, and believed that he was steadily at work. He at 
once made the necessary inquiries, wrote particulars proving an 
alihi, and arrived at the gaol almost simultaneously with his 
letter, in order to recognise the prisoner, and ascertain if he held 
a ticket of license. The suspected man was discharged soon 
after his visit, there being the clearest and most perfect alihu 
This could probably not have been obtained by the man, at any 
rate without much difficulty and lengthened detention, had not 
the supervision, regularly exercised, enabled Mr. O&oan thus to 
prove it. The Lecturer continues in his Report, p. 119, — 

'* This circumstance suggested to me the propriety of calling a meeting of all 
discharged prisoners in my district, with a view to point out to them the 
necessity and importance of making known to me at all times their intentions 
to change their residence, whether within or without my district, and to 
caution them against the selection of low lodging-houses. 

" Accordingly the meeting was convened ; and if there existed no other proof 
of the results of the training of these men previous to their discharge, that 
which manifested itself in each and every one of the men assembled was, in 
in my mind, sufficient to remove the doubts and prejudices of those having no 
confidence or belief in the reformation of tho adult criminal. 

" The men cheerfully attended, and wore the appearance of hard work and 
contentment. No gaudy dress or outward show, bordering upon. the ridicu- 
lous, was visible amongst them. Their wages rated from 5«. with, to 24^, per 
per week without food. The meeting included scavengers, paviers'-attendants, 
bacon-curers, factory, agiicultural and building labourers, shoemakers, tailors, 
masons, carpenters, and stone-cutters. Their ages varied from seventeen to 
forty.flve years. Amongst them were many who heretofore were trainers of 
burglars and pickpockets. The former highwayman, once the terror of the 
locality in which he resided, was to be seen there now content and happy on 
weekly wages merely sufficient to keep the wolf from the door, — a sum he 
thought it beneath him to steal, much less to work for, in days gone by. 
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" I had, previous to the meeting, prepared a paper entitled * Crime, its causes 
and results,* which I then and there read ; and, having exhorted them to per- 
severe in honest industry, pointed out to them the manliness and comforts of 
their present position, and dwelt upon and contrasted the miseries of their 
past lives with the comparative happy independence of their present station. 
The meeting was adjourned until such time as I may deem prudent or advisable 
to convene a similar one." 

Mr. Obgan next speaks of liis efforts to procure employment 
for the men, — 

** Let it never he supposed that finding employment for discharged prisoners 
can ever he accomplished without great exertion, quick observation, and 
a regular organized plan of action, together with a fair knowledge of the 
sources of employment in the surrounding districts. 

*' Some years must elapse before employers can generally be induced to 
apply at a reformatory prison (although many have done so) for men to till 
their farms, build their houses, or work their mills. But they can and have 
been induced to give employment to prisoners upon the recommendation of 
responsible and respectable persons. What then to be desired is a helping 
hand from this class ; but, as I have just observed, in no country is it more 
difficult to enlist the sympathy for a convict^ or to obtain the means to assist 
him when discharged^ than in Ireland, This may appear startling, but it is 
true ; and it will be admitted by the reader that there are few more practically 
qualified to offer an opinion upon the matter than the writer of this report, 
whose experience in the reformatory world is entirely practical. 

"Let those who suppose that the providing of employment for discharged 
prisoners is an easier task in Ireland than elsewhere, know, perhaps for the 
first time, that I have frequently ridden, and on a Sunday too, twenty miles and 
upwards to provide employment for a single man previous to his discharge ; 
and, perhaps, in endeavouring to obtain the employment, I had to meet disap- 
pointment, contumely, or downright insult. And again I have known men 
frequently to walk from fourteen to twenty-six miles in search of honest 
employment, — men who heretofore were the curse of the community in which 
they resided. I do not mention this with a view to enlist praise for my exer- 
tions in training or providing employment for the Sraithfield men. I have 
never yet made known the difficulties with which I had to contend, and which 
I had to overcome ; nor do I intend to do so ; but I mention these facts for the 
sole purpose of removing the erroneous impressions which have been published 
in an official report in England, and which 1 regret you have prohibited me 
from noticing in detail. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" During the past year the circle of employers increased considerably. In 
order to procure the assistance of these good-hearted men, much was to be 
done to remove their prejudices and allay their fears. I have frequently sat 
hours with some of them whose assistance I valued most, explaining the prin. 
ciples of our convict management and the training of our prisoners. 
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" I may here meotion a case where force of truthful argmnent, and represeo- 
tation of authenticated facts secured for me the assistance of one of the best 
employers it has ever been my good fortune to number amongst the friends of 
our cause. 

" Betuming one morning last October from Naas gaol, where roy official 
duties led roe, I happened to meet a gentleman of business-like appearance, 
whom I had never before encountered. I thought I could do no harm by 
introducing myself to him. He turned out to be what his benevolent coun- 
tenance indicated — a good and generons-hearted man — and what was more, a 
very liberal employer. I opened the discourse as prudently and as cautiously 
as I could, and endeavoured to elicit from him bis opinions upon the state of 
the country with regard to crime. As usual, the ticket-of-leave question 
turned up, and he told me what a horrible class of beings ticket- of-leave men 
were, and of the appalling crimes committed by them, and that one of them 
was at that time imprisoned in Naas gaol charged with the crime of murder. 
This was coming to the point which I desired most, and to which I eagerly 
looked forward. It was my turn to reply ; so I did. What I said is unneces- 
sary to repeat here ; but whether I succeeded in bringing the gentleman over 
to my views may be judged ftt)m the fact, that five of my men were in his 
employment in about a fortnight afterwards. A copy of his letter to me 
relating to these men I have already inserted. 

" It is in this way, and by availing myself of every opportunity which offers 
that the demand by times for our prisoners exceeds the supply. 

"I could record several similar cases did space admit, or droumstanees 
require it. 

"Employers, such as the gentleman just mentioned, when made aware of 
the conditional liberty of our license men, and what is expected from them, 
together with the supervision which I exercise over them, feel comparatively 
secure fix)m acts of dishonesty or bad conduct on the part of our men, though 
their fears and misgivings have hitherto led them to suspect, and frequently 
to prematurely and unjustly condemn." 

The Sixth Eeport of the Direqtors, for the year 1859, contains 
the following very important statement : — 

"We do not, in this Eeport, consider it to be necessary to 
recapitulate the merits and the details of the 'Intermediate 
System.' We have stated them very fully in our Eeports for 
1856, 1857, and 1858. To the latter Eeport we particularly 
invite attention, as a comparison is there drawn between the 
anticipations expected in our earlier reports, and the results 
which had been attained at the end of 1858. We now, after 
another year's experience of these results, extending over 
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2,300 prisoners, are able completely to confirm the strong 
opinions we have always expressed of their value. We would 
not for one moment withhold the credit due to those in our 
department who have laboured \mremittingly in promoting 
the reformation of the criminal and his well-doing on liberation ; 
but we feel bound to repeat our opinion that the system pursued 
would be incomplete in its action if imaccompanied by the 
powerful adjuncts of 'conditional liberation* and registration 
imtil the expiration of sentences. We have found them to 
operate as wholesome checks on the criminal, to protect the 
public, and to be the means — ^the only means of which we 
are aware — of effectually scattering *the criminal class.' 

"By their use crime may, for the first time, be rendered 
a hazardous and an unprofitable calling, 

**A11 authorities agree in the importance of making punish- 
ment more certain. Without registration this is scarcely 
possible ; and it is of daily occurrence that < hardened offenders/ 
not identified by the police-oflB.cers, escape with very trifling 
punishment. This inmiuniiy from the consequences of crime 
enters very fully into the calculation of the criminal classes^ 
and tends more than any other cause to recruit their ranks. 
So long as this immunity is suffered to exist so long shall we 
fail to reap full benefit from our very heavy expenditure, 
incurred for the purpose of arresting the progress of crime. 

"On the one hand, the State pays £55,000 per annum for 
the maintenance of juveniles in Eeformatory Schools, and it 
is an expenditure which is well and zealously administered 
by the managers of these establishments; but, on the other 
hand, it suffers the adult and hardened offender to train the 
young to his own calling, the inmiunity with which he is 
enabled to do so forming no slight element in the recom- 
mendation to his pupil of the advantages of a criminal coiirse. 

"Without some measures of a more aggressive nature are 
taken against persons known to belong to the ^ criminal class,' 
in vain may we hope to reduce the vast Convict expenditure 
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with which the United Kingdom is now burdened, amounting 
to £370,154 per annum for Home Service, and £209,399 per 
annum for Colonial Service (Civil Service Estimates for 1859), 
in addition to a sum of £530,285 for coimty and borough 
prisons (Judicial Statistics, 1858, page 34) ; in vain may we 
hope for results proportionate to our police expenditure, 
amounting in England alone to £1,447,000.* In the second 
volimie of Judicial Statistics, published in June, 1859, it is 
estimated that crime costs England ten millions annually, and 
it is stated that there are many heavy items omitted such as 
Judge's salaries, cost of Convicts in the Colonies, &c., which 
show this sum to be an under-estimate. It is, at all events, 
sufficiently alarming to call for the adoption of the most 
stringent measures to repress crime, and to prevent the very 
dangerous aggression upon our social state, which will otherwise 
be infallibly caused by the liberation in the United Kingdom 
of thousands of criminals formerly sent out of the country. 
We have now had some years' experience of the registration 
of criminals in Ireland, and of their habits and conduct both 
within and without the walls of the prisons. We feel that 
we should not be performing our duty if we failed to record 
as our opinion, that by having recourse to conditional liberation 
and registration, and by thus giving effect to the twelfth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth Resolutions of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, which sat in 1856, on those points, crime 
and its cost might be very materially reduced throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

**We have stated that Intermediate Prisons would, without 
the assistance of conditional liberation and registration, be of 
themselves incomplete ; so, on the other hand, without the 
preliminary treatment of Intermediate Prisons, conditional 
liberation would bo incomplete and unsatisfactory in its 
results. The system must be taken as a whole to be of 
full value. It should be felt that each criminal, previous to 

• Judicial Statistics for 1858, poge 31. 
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his liberatioii, has been invited to cooperate in his own im- 
provement, and that he has been made aware of the stringent 
course which will be pursued towards him after his liberation. 

" If he then fails and again foUows crime as a vocation, no 
possible sympathy can be felt for him. It would be unjust 
to the public that such a criminal should receive any sentence 
but that of a very long term of servitude. 

** The results of closing the opportunities of committing crime, 
by the early re-incarceration of the offender who still intends 
following it as a vocation, will very frequently be to cause the 
pursuance on hijs part of a very outrageous line of conduct 
when again placed in prison. Disappointment at his career 
of crime being suddenly checked, and anger at having been 
detected, have combined to conduce to such a result. We have 
several instances of the kind, and are glad to find that instead 
of preying upon society the offenders are within the waUe of 
the prisons. 

''The greater part of our prison offences are committed by 
this class of prisoners, and it is well that it should be so. 

'' This appears to be the proper time to disabuse the minds 
of many persons with regard to the type of criminality in this 
country for several years past^ Out of Ireland all that is heard 
or heeded of her crime is connected with agrarian outrages, 
and it is therefore assumed that the crime of the country for 
the greater part takes that form. 

'' Nothing can be further from the truth than this assimiption. 
For many years past, the criminals whom we have discharged, 
and of whom we write, have been for the greater portion mem- 
bers of the criminal class, burglars, felons, pickpockets, &c., 
known to the police as following crime as a vocation. It ts 
necessary that this statement should be distinctly made, and 
as clearly understood, or a full appreciation cannot otherwise 
be felt of the success of the Convict System pursued in this 
coimtry." 

The following testimony to the improved health of the Con- 
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yiots at Philipstowiiy where Convicts are sent whose state of 

health renders it undesirable to expose them to the bracing 

dimate of Spike Island^ is given by Dr. Cabb, the medical 

officer of that prison : — 

** The mortality per-eentage of l^jgg in the jear*8 amount of prisoners — the 
nombers and ordinaiy nature of the cases (as compared with former years;, 
treated in the hospital, which contained only 13 patients on Zlst Decemhtr — 
the diminished applications of tririal descriptions at the dispensary — the 
erident decrease of invalid admissions into this prison, my disbelief of snch 
class being retained in other prisons—oil point ont that the leavens of 
phthisis, scrofula, and other deadly afflictions, that carried such former 
disastroos sway, have almost entirely disappeared — that the convict com- 
munity at large has attained a healthy position, superior to that of the general 
population of Ireland (provable by the difference of mortality in those two 
classes)— while the remarkable diminution of crime, together with the im- 
proved condition and circumstances of the people who heretofore supplied 
the pabula of Convict Prison mortality, portend the great improbability of 
future recurrent consequences of revolting disease so painfuUy developed 
on former occasions." 

The Seventh Eeport, for 1860, contains no new features, but 
satisfactory statements respecting results. While the nimibers 
for whom there was accommodation in the Gbvemment Prisons 
amounted to 3000, the Convicts actually in them on the 1st of 
January, 1861, were only 1076 males, and 416 females, — ^total, 
1492, or not half the number for whom accommodation was pro- 
vided. Would that such a statement could be made respecting 
the English Convict Prisons! Why should we be content to 
continue a system, productive of so much evil to the Convicts 
themselves, and to the countiy, when a way so much better is 
opened to us? Why should the coimtry be content to see in 
England one Government Prison added to another, and even the 
County Gaols called into requisition to contain the thousands 
annually added to our Convict population ? 

After giving the number of annual discharges up to that time, 
which is contained in the table copied in the last chapter, p. 116, 
the Directors refer to the fact, that all the Convicts have been 
disposed of in Ireland, or by free emigration. Not to speaJk of 
the moral triumph thus achieved, the pecuniary saving to the 
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country was enormous, considering the expense of transporting 
every Convict. The Directors say, — 

"We also append a return of the number of Convicts sent 
from Ireland to penal colonies from 1849 to 1853, and state at 
the same time the fact that since the latter year no deportation 
has taken place. We believe, that by giving this return, and 
making this statement, an opinion will be better formed of the 
success of the Irish Convict System. 

Tbanspobted fbom Ibeulnd. 



In 1849 
" 1850 
" 1861 
" 1862 
" 1853 



1543 

775 

1082 

1296 

604 



** In giving these figures, and in stating that the Irish Convict 
System has been enabled to dispose of its own Convicts without 
deportation, we are far from wishing to convey that we are 
opposed to a well-regulated system for the removal of Convicts 
to Western Australia. On the contrary, we believe that such a 
course would tend to amend the criminal, and be advantageous 
both to the mother coimtry and the colony. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" We have reason to be satisfied with the state of the prisons, 
and consider that the Eeports made by the Governors of the 
desire on the part of the Convicts to attain high classification, 
and the confirmation afforded of this opinion by our own con- 
stant communication with them, evinces that it answers the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, and is the means of promoting 
industry, self-reliance and self-restraint, on the part of the Con- 
victs. The marks which govern the classification, and are the 
rewards of certain desirable qualifications in the Convicts, are 
obviously the best means of realizing to the mind of the in- 
dividual his actual progress, and the cause of that progress. 
We have many years' experience of the system, and are, there- 
fore, qualified to give an opinion. We observe, by the latest 
reports from the penal establishments of Western Australia, that 
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marks Iiaye been recently introdaoed into the Convict System 
carried on in that Colony, and with the best results." 

The following passages in their Beport are also important : — 
** We have reported a diminution in the niunber of criminals 
in the Convict establishments for some years past. We do not 
think it probable that a further decrease can take place for some 
time to come, until the results of the Beformatory Schools, and 
other means of arresting crime in the germ, can be felt in the 
community. The appliances in force in this country for bringing 
old offenders to justice, the rigid enforcement of good conduct on 
the part of those liberated on license, the very great difficulty 
with which an old inmate of the Convict Prisons would be sur- 
rounded in carrying on crime without detection ; the systematized 
manner of proving former convictions, in order to again bring an 
old offender under a sentence of penal servitude, are all reasons 
which very obviously conduce to fill the Convict Prisons. 

" We stated in our last Beport that — 

*' ' Under any successfiil prison system the ineritable result of a diminution 
in the total number of prisoners will be, that as that total number decreases, 
the proportion of inoonigibles included in it must become greater. It may 
be compared to a sifting process, by which the refuse would only be left at 
last' 

''In dealing with this class, therefore, which will be mainly 
composed of old offenders, we feel it to be absolutely necessary to 
iitBcord that ' time' can alone enable us to present reliable hopes of 
their amendment, and to earnestly plead that for this purpose, as 
well as for the protection of the public, longer sentences may be 
given to them than has heretofore been the practice. ♦ ♦ * 

''Although 5,560 Convicts were discharged from the Govern- 
ment Prisons between January, 1854, and January, 1861, there 
remained only 1,492 in them on the 1st January, 1861 ; 1,462 
out of the 5,560 were discharged on license, and only 89 have 
been revoked, which does not amount to 7 per cent. Included 
in this number are the cases of 30 Convicts whose licenses 
were revoked for iiTegularities not criminal. We give additional 
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yalue to these statistics by stating, that we do not believe a case 
can be proved of a Convict having been reported for infringing" 
the conditions of his license, and still remaining at large in this 
country. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

<< Conemrently with the appliances for the detection of old 
offenders, we are enabled to point to the very small number of 
Convicts in our establishments ; and when we further state that 
we are enabled to employ our Convicts before liberation, for the 
public service, in a state almost analogous to that of freedom, 
and thus to ilLustrate the system which has led to this final stage 
of training, we submit that we shall have done more to evince 
success, than conveying it by a very lengthened report. What 
the Intermediate Prisons have been to the male Convicts, the 
Befuges have proved to be to the females ; and we cannot be too 
thankfrd that, some years since, ladies were found willing to 
undertake this very grave and responsible charge. Success has 
attended their labours in even a greater degree than could have 
been expected." 

The Beports of the Officers are as satisfactory as in former 
years. They all indicate earnestness, interest in their work, 
and satisfaction with the system. A great cordiality appears 
to prevail among all the officers, as indicated by the frequent 
thanks expressed by the Chaplains and Schoolmasters to the 
other officers for their kindness and cooperation. Catholics 
and Protestants are here on a perfect equality, and all share 
the feelings expressed by the Protestant Chaplain, Mr. Shobb, 
at the conclusion of his Eeport : — 

** I desire to express my grateful acknowledgments of the nnremitting kind- 
ness, attention, and asdstance I have received from the Governor, the 
Deputy- Governor, the Chief Warder, and, without exception, from every officer 
of the estahlishment ; and if Providence has vouchsafed a hlessing on my 
lahours here, I am sensible how much 1 am indebted for it to their cooperation. 

" To yourselves, gentlemen, I have so frequently had occasion to express 
my grateful sense of the courtesy and kind assistance I have experienced from 
you ever since the Government Prisons hnvo been placed under your direction, 
that I need now only say, that during the past year, 1 have found that courtesy 
and kindness just the same as ever." 
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The following viyid picture derived from the Beport for the 
next year, 1861, of Mr. Haboid, the head Schoolmaster of Spike 
Island, shows the degree in which the officers enter into the 
system pursued : — 

" Let me sappose that any geDtleman of intelligeDce and discrimination 
had Tidted Spike Island previous to the introduction of the present system. 
What would he hehold? By day, a numher of men dressed in the uniform 
garh of degradation, sullenly and reluctantly tugging at the ropes hy which 
they were harnessed to a truck, laden with stones or other materials ; others 
sinking the shad of a mine, or levelling the hills and filling the hollows ; all 
obeying through fear, unmindful of any other but the basest of motives. 
Should this visitor be permitted to take a night view of the prison, — peeping 
through the circular apertures in the doors, what would he behold? A 
solitary lurid lamp in each apartment, a number of men stretched upon their 
straitened beds, like a dead mass, devoid of animation, the monotony only 
relieved by an occasional nrarmur or morose complaint, and a corresx>onding 
reply of * silence' from the vigilant turnkey. I now leave this gentleman to 
draw his own conclusions, and to record them in his memory. 

** The month of December, '61, arrives ; the same gentleman incidentally 
arrives at Qneenstown, recollects his former nsit to the island, has heard of 
the great reform in convict management, and crosses the lee channel in order 
to ascertain whether report speaks truly or not He sees a strong party of 
men at the pier, embarking for Haulbowline, dressed in a garb uniform in 
appearance, but bright and cheerful-looking also. They are superintended by 
warders, only needing the weapon of ' moral force ' to secure obedience. Pro- 
ceeding through the island, he meets several parties employed as formerly in 
the various Government works, but indicating by two distinct garbs, and by 
blue and red facings on one of these garbs, that the different degrees of merit 
are recorded, and exhibited, and rewarded. Visiting the several workshops, 
he will find some articles well executed by convict artizans. Entenng the 
day-school he will behold three teachers, with all the essential appliances, 
earnestly and actively communicating instnictions to a large number of atten- 
tive prisoners. Night approaches— the bell tolls — the sections are gathered — 
and those with the gray, the blue, and the red collars, ore conducted indi- 
vidually to separate apartments, clean, well ventilated, and supplied with a few 
rude necessary articles of furniture. Conspicuous in eveiy little dormitory 
may be seen a small library, consisting of about a score of the most approved 
and useful books, published by the Commissioners of Education, with religious 
and other approved works. After a spare but wholesome supper, each prisoner 
— being supplied with a light — sits down to his library, in which he finds 
something to interest and instruct him until eight o'clock, when, after prayer, 
he retires to rest Let our visitor be now conducted by the Sergeant of the 
Guard to the D and B associated prisons, he will see them well but cheaply 
lighted, with 100 men in one and 80 in the other, either sitting in an attentive 
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attitiide, hetfing short monl leetnres from tb«ir respeetlTe teachers, or care- 
faOj appljing themsehres to reading, writmg and arithmetic, and other nsefdl 
educational studies. The two hoars erening school time terminates, aU 
retire to their dormitories, where those who desire to read may assemhle 
aroond the tables and prosecute their studies under the presidency of an edu- 
cated and judicious warder ; those who wish to go to rest maj do so, studj or 
reading not being compulsory farther than the school-hours. Oar visitor may 
now be reminded to <look on this picture and on that;' but, as before, we 
leave him to form his own opinions ; yet, in reply to his inquiries, we must 
inform him of the nature of the changes, and of the objects contemplated and 
effected by them." 

After ezplaming the system, he adds: — 

" I now leave it to this visitor to say whether this course of discipline and 
moral training will be likely to render them better members of society here- 
after than they were previous to conviction.** 

It is dear that the Schoohnaster's hopes were realised, from 
the following letters written by employers who had given work 
to the Convicts. They are all addressed to Mr. O&OAif : — 

" March Srd, 1861. 

" Deab Sib, — ^Tou have asked me to state my opinion of the men you sent 
me from Smithfield in the course of the last five years; I have no objection to 
do so. 

" I have found them to be industrious men, and anxious to give satisfaction* 
I have four of them at present in my employment, and one of them has been 
acting as foreman for the last two years. 

** Yours very truly, Ac. 

tt _, 

" J. P. Oboan, Esq. 

" P.S. — I can give employment to a few more good men just now." 

«♦ 6th Feb., 1861. 
" Sib, — ^I can now make room for four good willing labourers, at lOt. per 

week, if you know of any honest inclined men. 

" Yours truly, 

"J. E." 

"Feb. 25, 1861. 
" Deab Sib,— I believe I have about 100 of your men at present employed, 
and as for as I can see they are all sober, hard-working fellows. They are 
very attentive to their work, and appear very sober men. Some of them have 
been employed by me upwards of two years ago. 

** Yours truly, 

"Jno. D. 
"J. P. Oboan," 
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" My Deab Sib, — Please send me two or three of your best men in the 
morning. See that yon send none bat sober indnstrions men. 

" Yours faithfully, 

"A. L. 
" J. Obgaw, Esq." 

"City Hall, Dubuh, Feb. 26th, 1861. 

"Deab Sm, — ^I beUeve I have about 10 of your men at present employed, 

and 80 far as I can see they are all sober, hard-working fellows. They 

are very attentive to their work, and appear very sober men. Some of them 

hare been employed by me upwards of two years ago. 

" Very truly yours, Ac. 

f« ______ 

"ToJ.P. OBOiH.Esq." 

"Tobacco and Swrr Manutactobt, 

" 3, Fbancis Stbeet, Dubuk, Feb, 26**, 1861. 
"Deab Sib,— I have at present in my establishment four of your men, 
some of whom have been with me for two years ; they continue to give me 
satisfaction, in consequence of which I have recently raised their wages. 
I consider them trustworthy and sober men. I must say they have it in their 
power to rob me, at any time, but I have never known them to do so. 
" I remain, dear Sir, yours respectftdly, &c.. 



"Mr. Oboah.- 

•* 12, Bull Alley, Feb. 2Qth, 1861. 
" Mb. Obgan— Deab Sib, — The two men you recommended, one about four 
years ago, are doing welL I feel no hesitation in pronouncing them honest, 
as I have tested their sincerity on many occasions, both of them being in the 
habit of delivering my goods through town and receiving pa3rment for them 
often to the amount of forty to fifty pounds. I have raised their wages from 
time to time, as I considered them deserving of any kindness I could con- 
scientiously show them. 

" I remain, your most obedient servant, (be, 

" (I ___^__ 

2, Bath Avenue, filth Fehruary, 1861. 
" Deab Sib, — The men you sent me are still working for me. I have four 
of them employed close by myself, and I must say their conduct is satisfactory. 
B., who came to me four years ago, has 24«. a week now ; he had only 12«. 
when he first came. I have kept them all through the year, though I dis- 
charged some very good workmen. The two labourers have 11«. a week each, 
and the last bricklayer you sent me has been raised from 18s. to SOs. per 
week. 

Yours tnily, <Src., 

** _^__ 

"ToJ,P,OBGAN,Esq." 
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In the Eighth Eeport we learn that already two prisons had 
been closed, Forts Carlisle and Camden, which had been em- 
ployed for the intermediate stage. The Directors say : — 

** It will be observed by the Eeports of the Local Inspector of 
Spike Island, and the Governors and Superintendents of the 
different Convict Establishments, that they are in a very satisfac- 
tory state ; that the prisoners continue to appreciate the * Mark 
System,' and evince a great desire to attain high classification. 
'Marks' are obviously very simple and intelligible means of 
realizing to the mind of each Convict his progress in industry 
and self-control. In the separate or first stage of imprisonment 
at Mountjoy, in Dublin, the marks, classification, and entire 
Convict System, are made the subject of explanatory lectures on 
the part of the Schoolmasters ; the Convict thus becomes per- 
fectly aware both of the importance of endeavouring to amend 
himself, and of the little chance with which, when liberated, he 
can prosecute a criminal calling without incurring very great 
hazard. After seven years' experience of the 'Mark System,' 
we are entirely of opinion that it has been most successful in its 
results. 

"In our Annual Eeports for the last six years we have so 
constantly stated the importance we attach to the institution of 
' Intermediate Prisons' for male, and *Eefuges' for female Con- 
victs, and the good results which have attended their adoption in 
this country, that we need scarcely now do more than confirm 
these statements, and reiterate our opinion of the intimate know- 
ledge of each Convict, which is afforded by training him under 
a more natural course before his liberation. * * * 

*'SincB January, 1854, 6,121 Convicts have been liberated in 
Ireland ; and since the establishment of Intermediate Prisons, 
TipwardE of six years since, only ten per cent, of all classes of 
Com ids liberated from the Government Prisons since that time have 
returned to them. To give value to this statement, it is especially 
necBRsaiy to note the appliances in Ireland for bringing old 
offenders to justice, and that, in addition to these appliances,- the 
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period named is not sufficiently long to make recognition impos- 
sible in small establishments.* With regard to licensed OonYictSi 
who are induded in the aboye nnmber, we can state that aU 
cases of prored inMngement of the stringent conditions attached 
to such licenses haye been followed by their reyocation.f * * 

"Our prison expenditure is yery low. According to our 
present estimate, the Conyicts in our different establishments 
do not cost more than £24 10«. each^ without deducting the 
yalue of their labour, which it will be seen by the Beports 
of the Gbyemors, &c.y is yery considerable and satisfactory. It 
must be borne in mind that the reduced number of Conyicts 
in the establishments causes the charge per head to be greater 
than if the number was larger; because the salaries of the 
superior officers remain the same, and are spread oyer a smaller 
area. When our establishments were more filled the cost per 
head of each Conyict was not so much as it is now." 

A reference is here made to the proceeds of the work of the 
Conyicts. In Moiin^oy Prison, containing men in the early 
stages, work is not performed which can be reported as profit- 
able, though a large number of articles are made for prison use. 

At Spike Island, the second stage, the Goyemor states the 
daily ayerage of men at work during the year, to be 475 ; the 
estimated yalue of their work is £12,540. 

At Fhilipstown there are 104 effectiye and light-labour pri- 
soners, employed on trades and other skilled labour. The profit 
on these is £1,684, being about £16 a head on eyery prisoner. 

At Smithfield and Lusk Intermediate Prisons, where the 
ayerage number of prisoners for the year was 90, the profit on 

** * The altered appearance end different age of these men renders personal 
recognition in large prisons after a lapse of time almost impossible, and 
statistics formed on such data most unreliable. The Irish regulations are 
therefore of the greatest importance." 

" f Not 7 per cent, have been revoked, and these are included in the 10 per 
cent, given above." 

" { Inclusive of buildings this charge would be raised to £%6 13«." 

o 
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labour amounts to £1,971 14<. lOd.y making the average earn- 
ings of each effectiTe prisoner £21 18«. 2d, 

It is worthy of remark that in proportion as there is greater 
liberty, the profit on the hibonr of the prisoner increases, until, 
in the Intermediate Prisons, each man nearly pays the expense to 
which he puts the country by his incarceration. 

The number of Convicts dischai^ed during the operation of 
the new system was stated to be above 6,000 ; of these many 
had left the country, but those who remained required constant 
supervision ; the system of registration of crime, the revocation 
of sentences, and the other means which had proved so success- 
ful in reducing the nimiber of convictions, required constant and 
vigilant personal attention on the part of the Directors. Even 
those who emigrated were a source of anxiety and care. Hence 
the diminntion of the number of Convicts within the prisons did 
not materially lighten the amount of personal labour of the 
Directors, as the development of the system beyond the prison 
walls was proportionally increased. It was thus a matter of 
great surprise and grief to aU interested in the system, that ibe 
Board which was carrying out so admirable a work was about to 
be disturbed, by the removal from it, by the Government, of one 
of its nimiber. 

" In May last," we read near the close of the Eighth Eeport, 
" our late colleague, Mr. Lentaigke, was appointed to the office 
of ' Inspector-General of Prisons.' It was with great regret that 
we received the notification of his transfer. We felt not only 
that the department would suffer through the loss of a Director, 
but that it would especially do so through the loss of a gentle- 
man T\'ho had devoted himself unceasingly to the improvements 
connected with the 'Irish Convict System.' 

*" Since that period this department has been conducted, 
therefore, with materially reduced power of direction and super- 
vision. The Irish Convict System has been much indebted for 
its euccces to the very minute attention paid to its details. 
Vnlcss concerned in its practical working, it would be difficult 
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to realise the importaiice and value of this attention being 
giyen, and of the oooupation of time thereby entailed upon the 
Directors.* 

<'It has not been possible to attend to these details as well 
as heretofore, and it is therefore to be expected that the system 
will suffer in its results." 

It was doubtless the anxiety expressed in the last sentencOi 
together with the oyer-strain of work caused by the removal of 
one of his coadjutors, which finally compelled Sir W. Cbofton 
to resign his charge, owing to the serious injury his health was 
sustaining. In doing so he had the satisfaction of having 
proved, as stated in the last paragraph of the saipie Beport, 
«that the Irish Convict System, after many years of trial, has 
resulted both in efficiency and economy. 'Efficiency,' proved 
1^ the orderly conduct of the Convicts, and by the empty state 
of the prisons, notwithstanding the strict appliances in force for 
bringing old offenders to justice. ' Economy,' by the very low 
cost of the Irish Convict Establishments, although it is obvious 
that Uie supervision of a small number of prisoners is always 
proportionably more expensive." 

Captain Whitty was then left the sole Director of the Irish 
Prisons, and thus speaks, in the Ninth Beport, of the change 
which had been made, and its probable effect on the working 
of the system : — 

'< In referring to the important change that has taken place 
within the year in the arrangements of superintending the 
Convict Prisons Department in Ireland, it would be imnecessary 
for me to enlai^e on the great loss that the public service has 
sustained by the retirement, on account of ill-health (in May 
last), of Sir Walter Ceofton, C.B., the late Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, who with his first colleagues, Capt. Kjnight 
and Mr. LENTiJONE, founded and developed the Convict System, 

*** The refuges for female convicts, the arraDgements of the farm at *Lusk 
Intermediate Establishment,* and the proceedings with regard to liberated 
Convicts, fall under the supervision of the Directors." 
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which is allowed to have worked so satisfactorily in Ireland, 
and has attracted so much public attention and favourable 
notice in other countries. 

'' The change referred to consisted in the present abolition of 
the Board of Directors, and in leaving the superintendence to the 
charge of myself, the only remaining Director, with the aid 
of two Inspectors, Captain Baklow, previously Local Inspector 
of Spike Island Prison, and Mr. Netteeville, previously Gover- 
nor of Mountjoy Male Prison. The closing of Philipstown Prison 
had reduced to a certain extent the duties of general superin- 
tendence, and the change above described caused a saving in the 
expense of .superintendence of over £500 a year ; but the nature 
of the Irish Convict System required such constant and minute 
attention on the part of the Directors themselves, to the indi- 
vidual cases of the prisoners in the progress of classification, and 
in otherwise adjusting the process of marks for the right use of 
the Intermediate Prisons, that it may be considered as still 
experimental whether only one oflGlcer, with the power of a 
Director, can carry out those objects and perform the general 
duties as efficiently as was practicable under the former plan of 
superintendence. 

" Alterations have been proposed in the rules, for the purpose 
of giving increased powers to the Inspectors ; but in the possible 
continued absence of the Director from illness or other cause, 
inconvenience to the service might still arise; and I feel also 
called upon to state that I have already experienced the result of 
the change in the heavy increase of labour and responsibiliiy 
that must fall upon the person entrusted with the duties of sole 
Director, however zealously the Inspectors may perform the 
visiting and other duties that properly belong to their office." 

But there was no relaxation of effort on the part of the offidalsy 
because the Director who had stimulated and helped them on 
had been obliged to leave them. Mr. Obgak thus writes re- 
specting the Lusk and Smithfield Intermediate Prisons in his 
Report, dated January, 1863 : — 
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'* Simplicity of life and obeerftilness of dispositioD, even when engaged in 
the most serere and menial labour, characterize the refoimatory system 
of prison management, as carried ont npon the Lnsk Farm. The food of 
the men is coarse bat wholesome, yet sometimes insnffioient Their work is 
most laborious and irksome at some periods of the year, so much so, that 
I haye frequently heard them say that they toiled harder npon the commons 
of Lusk than in any prison thxxnigh which they had preriously passed. I 
have often paused to admire the once vicious, destitute town-thief plying his 
spade and pickaxe as he stood in drain or ditch, cold and wet, reclaiming the 
bairen oonunon. At the most unpleasant and laborious work, cheerfulness 
shows itself in the man ; and though, perhaps, heretofore sulky, repuUive, and 
sullen, yet here we find the same man amenable to eyeiy rule, obliging and 
obedient to every officer, hopefiil and willing under every circumstance, and 
hypocritical under none. The vice and wretchedness of their former lives 
they only remember to avoid ; for, imbued with the spirit of self-dependence, 
animated with hopeful confidence in the fttture, and cheered and stimulated 
by the happy success of their former prison comrades in the honest labour 
market at home and abroad, they appear unmindM of everything save the two 
great and guiding motives, the hope of liberty and hope of honest employment, 
when discharged. 

** The course of instruction pursued with the men of this prison is similar 
to that carried out in Smithfield. The anxiety of all to improve is highly 
edifying and encouraging. Few men have had greater experience in the field 
of adult education than myself, for I have devoted my whole lifetime to the 
instruction of the labouring poor. I therefore may venture to ofibr an opinion 
upon the subject Now, I have always considered it as natural for a man to 
attend school in the evening as it is for a child to attend school daring the 
day. The mind of the adult is most composed after the day's toil, and useful 
and interesting instruction in the evening is prized by him as a great boon. 

«• During a practical exi)erience of twenty-three years, I feel myself justified 
in stating, that I have never known men to have embraced the opportunites 
afforded for their mental culture more earnestly than the prisoners of Lusk 
and Smithfield. 

'< I know they appreciate my lectures, and I also know they have a kind 
regard for myself; hence it is they repose in me their confidence, and, to 
a great extent, permit me to shape their destinies. I cannot well express the 
relationship, if I may be allowed to use the expression, which exists between 
the men of the Intermediate Prison and myself. It may suffice to say, that 
their after well-being is, and ever has been, to me, since my connexion with 
them, an absorbing thought I have laboured to raise their minds and hearts 
from the vicious, warped, and prejudiced condition in which I found them . 
and, after a long pracUcol experience, I can only say, that I have, in many 
instances succeeded, and in other cases failed. My own especial position in 
the service is a very wracking, wearying one, over chequered with hope and fear, 
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joj anrl aorro^, perpetual solicitude, occasional despondency, but unbroken 
ooQ^denoe in th^ ultimate success of that arduous but good and useful cause 
m which it 13 my pride to be engaged. 

^* Lusk is a grand preparatory stage for, prisoners to fit them for their after 
occupation in life, whether they return to the country districts from which 
they came, or enter upon the adventurous career of an emigrant — as many of 
th^m do. There is something very hopeful in the way the prisoners at Lusk 
take to their labour, and the great interest they evince in having everything go 
right about the form. Should an animal be ill, or the weather be unfavourable 
tn tbfeir ^orlf, they manifest as great an anxiety as if they themselves were 
persotially concerned. This is a very admirable trait in their character, and 
one, too, wlileh has won for many of them the respect of their employers, 
^hen they exchanged the restraint of the prison code for the independent 
ft-oedom of honest occupation." 

The foUoinag letters show, also, that the confidence of the 
puhlic hi the ajstem remained unshaken : — 

" 2, Bath Avenue, fiUh January, 1863. 

" DsAn Sm,— After repeated solicitations, I took into my employment one 
of the men you recommended. Finding him to be steady and correci, I 
took another of them, and being satisfied with his conduct, I took in as 
many as^ I liad an opportunity of employing — sometimes five or six, and 
found every one of them to give great satisfaction, being attentive to their 
work, and ai^tinj mberly and honestly. 

'*! have but one of them employed at present. But I hope soon to be 
able to tako in more hands, and could not desire better tJian those men 

you recommend* 

Your obedient servant, &c., 
*' To J, P. Omxs, Esq." " . 

■* The National Manube Company OFricE, 

** 15, LowEB Obmokd Quay, Dublin, 2Bth January, 1803. 

'• OnoAN, Esq., Smithfield Prisons. 

'* Sm,— In ansiver to your inquiries respecting the various men I have 

had from jou duiing the past five years, it affords me very great satLsfac- 

tion to be alk to state that in all cases I have found the men most attentive 

to their work, aud most tractable to manage ; ever willing and ready to do 

whatevor is required of them, and most anxious to make themselves useful : 

"raioing they have received previous to being sent to those willing to 

'■ them seeius thus roughly to have broken them into discipline, such 

do not tiQd amongst the ordinary labourers of the country, and 

Ytf I Imvo had some considerable experience in the management 

eetion of large numbers of workpeople of all kinds both in this 

WM in England. 1 may add that having occasion to go a good deal 
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in the neighboorhood of the hats at Losk, I haYO been astonished to see 
from 80 to 40 men at work over the Company's farm, with so few warders 
to look after them. 

** I remain, yours obediently, S^, 



*'Blicxbock, Jan. 90th, 1863. 
" Oboah, Esq., 

"DsAB Snt,— I feel great pleasure in speaking most fkrourably of the 
discharged prisoners who have been in my empkqrment from time to time, 

**0i ooorse I took them solely upon your recommendation, and, indeed, 
for upwards of twelve months one of your men had charge of ray building 
materials — lead, paints, tools, drc, &c. I found him strictly honest and 
faithihL I have no objection at any time to lend you my assistance in 
your good work, for I am convinced of the great necessity of ^^fgiating 
the oonvict after his discharge, and above all keeping a friendly eye over 
him. A long license over a man seems to me a great protection to honesty 
to his employers. 

*< I am, dear Sir, yours lerj truly, Ac,, 



It is fortunate for the stability of the Irish Conyict System 
that another Director now shares with Captain Whittt his 
great labotirs, which, as we have seen, are not of a mere routine 
kind, but involve a degree of personal influence and responsi- 
bility which cannot be supplied by any subordinate ofBlcer. The 
Tenth Eeport states (p. 8) : << With reference to the observations 
made in the last Annual Beport by the ^then sole Director 
respecting the difficulty of providing for the due performance of 
the duties that formerly devolved on a Board of Directors, 
further experience having shown the necessity for the appoint- 
ment of an additional Dii'ector, and Mr. Mubray, the Inspector 
of Juvenile Reformatories, having in November last been ap- 
pointed to that office (still retaining charge of the duties of his 
former appointment), we are enabled by the experience of some 
months to report that, with the aid of Captain Baklow and 
Mr. Netterville, as Inspectors, the duties of supervision and 
management of the present Convict Prisons can be effectively 
conducted." The present satisfactory state of the various 
establishments has abeady been quoted from the same Report, 
pp. 118, 119, in the last chapter. 
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The foregoing simple narrative of the actual progress of the 
work will, we trust, give a feeling of absolute reality to those 
who, after reading the various accounts of the Intermediate 
Prisons, which have, from time to time, come before the public, 
may have been disposed to beliense them an illusion, a pleasing 
fiction, something too wonderful to be entitled to belief. It 
could not be imagined that the solution of one of our chief 
social difiB.culties had been effected in that Island which, in 
other respects, has been so great a source of anxiety to our 
rulers. Yet it is actually the case. Eminent continental junsts 
who had arrived at philosophical conclusions based on deep 
principles of government, and on the laws of human nature, 
foimd to their surprise and pleasure that these principles had 
actually been developed in Ireland, and acted on for a suMdent 
niunber of years to prove their soundness. It is not probable 
that the Directors of the Irish Prisons had any philosophical 
system before them when they began their work. They came 
to it with a full appreciation of what had been already done 
in England. They had the same Act, that of 1858, as the 
basis of their operations, and they determined to work out the 
principles of that Act to the utmost of their power. They 
foTund peculiar and unexpected difficulties in their way, which 
they had to surmoimt. The disposal of the Convicts by trans- 
portation was suddenly cut off from them, and henceforth they 
must discharge their prisoners at home. An especial aversion 
existed in the Irish mind to contact with those who had 
endured a penal sentence. The imfortimate men themselves 
were in a very low state of degradation, physical, intellectual 
and moral; hence they were not in a condition to enter the 
labour market, even if it had been ready to receive them. 
The Government Prisons were in a most unsatisfactory state, 
both as regarded arrangement, accommodation, and even sanitary 
condition. The officers also were very ill adapted to their 
work, and it was necessary to train almost a new staff of 
subordinates. This was not so ecusy a matter ; for though it has 
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been asserted that it was more easy to adapt the new system 
to Irish than to Engtish prisoners^ experience proyes that 
pecnlior qualifications are required in controlling the Irish. 
Many officers, many schoohnasters, may be very efficient with 
the English, who would be totally incapable of acting satis&o- 
torily with the Irish of the lower classes. The Irish are 
ezcessiyely sensitiye to wrong and injustice, whether real or 
imaginary; yet they are equally susceptible of kindness andsym* 
pathy, and extremely grateful for them, especially when receired 
from persons in a higher rank, and where there can be 'no 
possible suspicion of a sinister motive. It is not, howerer, 
always easy to meet with officials who possess such moral 
qualities as will thus obtain their confidence, and secure their 
wiUing obedience. The Directors indeed state in the First 
Beport that they apprehend greater difficulties than have 
existed in England, with regard to the character of the 
prisoners, es^e^ially as a large number of those who were 
at that time in the prisons were brought into their criminal 
position by want of work and extreme distress. We have 
yet to learn that the Saxon is less amenable to reason and 
to moral influence than the Oelt, and if the means adopted 
to surmount the difficulties which were adopted with the Irish 
Convicts were permanently successfdl, there can be no doubt 
that they would be so with the (Convicts of Qreat Britain. 

The means employed were not mere outward appliances, 
When the Irish Convict System is spoken of^ mere mechanical 
arrangements are not intended; those might be adopted else- 
where and fail, if the spirit were not infused into them which 
animated all concerned in working it in- Ireland. There, from 
the first day of his entrance, the Convict was taught and gradually 
led to feel, that though he had, through his own misdoing, lost 
his personal liberty, yet that it was for himself to controul his 
own will and bring it into conformity with law and duty; and 
though he had apparently lost the power of shaping his own 
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destiny^ yet that in reality he still possessed it, and that his 
future, whether for good or for evil, would depend absolutely 
on himself. The Convict, by degrees, felt hopes of himself 
and remembered he was a man, a member of society, <me 
who might fill an honourable place in it, because he per- 
ceived that those put in authority over him remembered 
it too, and had hopes of him, and confidence in him. How 
could those Convicts fail to comprehend that there was a true 
human sympathy with them, when the Chief Director devoted 
his time and labour to converse individually with each one 
of the four thousand thus incarcerated, learn his difficulties, 
trials and temptations, study his character, and thus be pre- 
pared to give him the Mendly advice he needed when again 
in the world ? Combined with this sympathy was strict jus- 
tice ; to every one the inevitable consequences of his own ac- 
tions were certain to follow, whether good or bad. Here was 
a law established founded on right and equily and truth, and 
every one was botmd to obey it, whether officer or prisoner. 
There was no favour, no partiality, no bribery, no indulgence for 
any one, whether high or low. How could the Convicts do 
otherwise than respect this justice, and feel willing to obey a 
righteous law, when they knew that any one of them might 
appeal to the Director if he thought himself aggrieved, and that 
his case would certainly receive an impartial investigation ! 

A perfect jfreedom from religious differences constitutes another 
important feature in the Irish Convict System. This is at aU 
times difficult to attain, wherever persons of different religious 
denominations are working together in the same establishment ; 
it would be particularly so in Ireland, where, unhappily, 
glaring instances of hostility, arising from religious differences, 
are continually occurring. The true spirit of Christ should dis- 
play itself in mutual forbearance, and in that respect for the 
religious opinions of others which we desire for ourselves. Such 
has been found in the Irish Convict Prisons, where judicious regu- 
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lationsy strict justice, and mutual courtesy have enabled Catholic 
and Protestant officers to work in their respectiye spheres, with- 
out interference in their duty, and with mutual courtesy. This 
is eyident in the Beports of the officers ; — ^we have personally 
witnessed it. The effect of such genuine religious toleration can- 
not be too highly estimated. 

May these be ever the features of the Irish Oonyict System, 
and may it continue, as it has done, thus to blend justice with 
mercy, and to bring back the erring and wandering into the fold 
of Christian society ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FEMALE CONVICTS. 

The treatment of Female Convicts is a subject of great importance 
and of peculiar difficulty ; yet it has not hitherto received that 
fall consideration which it requires, if any hope is to be enter- 
tained of arriving at a solution of it. 

It is frequently imagined, even publicly asserted, that Convict 
A women are so hopelessly bad that it is useless to attempt any 
reformation of them. Such an opinion is fotmded on the know- 
ledge of such cases as those which have been presented at the 
commencement of this work, and which are frequently occurring 
in the public prints ; on the very painful exhibition of female 
vice in police-courts among the unhappy women who are lost to 
all sense of shame ; and, not least, from the descriptions of the 
scenes that occur in the Convict Prisons, which have been 
given to the public by the Prison Matron. We acknowledge 
that the reformation of such women is a very difficult work, but 
at the same time believe that the difficulties are not insurmoimt- 
able, if a right system is adopted; we believe, too, that the 
strong impression which prevails as to the impossibility of re- 
forming women who have once entered on a career of crime, 
arises more from the exhibition to the public of the extraordinary 
excess of female Convicts who have been forced into an tmnatural 
state of excitement by injudicious treatment, than from the real 
conviction of experienced persons who have judiciously and per- 
severingly endeavoured to reform them. 



V 
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It is mmeoessaiy in this place to dilate on the inflnenoe which 
eyeiy woman exerdsesy for good or for evil, in the sphere in 
which she is placed; it is too generally acknowledged to need 
proof. 

The incalculable benefit conferred bj the early influence on 
her children of a good mother can be attested not only by those 
who have risen up to call her blessed, but by society generally. 

And, on the other hand, no one can estimate the evil which is 
caused to society, both directly and indirectly, by a wicked one. 

The importance of the work of female reformation cannot in- 
deed be doubted, for no one can calculate the amoimt of crime 
which may be saved to the country by the rescue of a single 
woman £rom a Tidous life. 

The actual cost to the public of a bad mother, in the punish- 
ment and reformation of her children, is shown by the following 
cases, which came under the writer's personal knowledge a few 
years since: — 

"We will dte two instances which prove the enormons cost to sodetj 

of a bad woman who is a mother. Mrs. L was left a widow with 

three sons and three daughters. We saw the latter in gaol together, some 
ten years ago ; — ^the eldest brother was then under a ten years' sentence in 
Parkhorst Jnvenile Prison ; the second boy was in prison ; the youngest was in 
the Workhouse ; the mother was living as she chose. This was the eighth 
conviction of her three girls, the youngest of whom was only fifteen t They 
had lived together in London by picking pockets, at which they were adepts; 
once it was attempted to get them into a Befoge, but the mother soon 
removed them. The eldest daughter was then under sentence of penal 
servitude. She completed her time at Brixton, but was soon in gaol under 
another name, and is now again in Brixton Convict Prison. A conditional 
pardon was obtained for the two others in different voluntary institutions. 
After many disappointments, and much perseverance with them, they emi- 
grated—- one to Canada, one to the United States, as female servants, and 
reports were heard from each as doing well. The youngest boy was main- 
tained for some years in a Workhouse Industrial School, then ran away, and 
was lost sight of; the second, after five or six imprisonments, was placed as 
a voluntary in a Beformatory, from which he emigrated with a fair character 
to Australia, and has been heard of as doing well. The eldest was discharged 
with a ticket-of.leave from Parkhurst, his conduct having been good there, 
his fare was paid to emigrate with the gi-atuity he received on his discharge; 
but he left the ship, returned to the scene of his former life, and after living 
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at large on the fruits of crime for some weeks, he was taken up for burgUuy, 
convicted, and sentenced to fourteen years' penal servitude. How much has 
that one woman cost to the Goverament and to society through her children t 

** Again. — ^About seven years ago, two young girls were brought from gaol, 
to be, if possible, saved in a Refuge under the care of benevolent ladies, from 
an abandoned mother who came to claim them. They were useful to her, 
and she considered that she had a right to their services, for she had paid a 
high price to have them trained in the most approved modes of picking 
pockets, by a professionol London thief. Her husband was in a respectable 
way of business, but she had driven him from her by her dissolute practices, 
and he was in America. The younger daughter, a bright, clever girl, was sent 
as a voluntary to a distant Reformatory, but the mother speedily followed and 
removed her. This girl and her brother, pursuing, with their mother, their 
unlawful calling, wore soon arrested, and sent, under sentence, for five years 
to Reformatories. Even there the mother's evil influence pursued them. 
Constantly did she defeat all the efforts that were made to reclaim the poor 
girl, insinuating drops of fatal poison into her soul ; and when at last her time 
ot detention was expired, she carried her off to plunge her again into crime, 
from which she has been only stopped by a sentence of six years' penal servi- 
tude. The elder daughter, in the meantime, first corrupted all the girls 
in the Refrige where she was received, teaching them the various modes of 
picking pockets she had learnt, and then went out to practise them again. 
After two years' imprisonment, which only served to teach her caution, she 
pursued her unlawful trade so successfully, that, being a good daughter, she 
six times, as she onoe told a lady, set up her mother in business! This 
wicked woman, the mother, has not only been bringing up her own children 
in crime, but, as she herself informed a lady, had trained at least fifty young 
girls to thieving, travelling with them in first-class carriages and living at inns. 
She^was just then professing penitence for these sins, and got admittance into 
a London refuge to spend the winter comfortably. What did she teach the 
inmates there ?" 

These two women had probably never been in prison. They 
were too artful to run the risk of detection themselves. The 
police of various towns were frequently endeavouring to discover 
the track of the last mentioned woman, hoping to obtain a sen- 
tence of transportation for her, but unavailingly. There was 
no possibility of making any effort to reform these wretched 
beings, because they were free, they had no desire to alter 
their course of life, and would not submit willingly to the 
restrictions which would be requisite, if any hope of improve- 
ment could be entertained. Hence the peculiar importance, not 
only of using every effort to elevate the female sex generally. 
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espeoiaUj those of a low and degraded oondition, but of availing 
ourselyes of the opportunity of reformation which is presented 
by a long term of detention being awarded to a woman who haa 
broken the laws of her country. Such an opportunity is opened 
to the Qoremment in the Female Oonyict Prisons. There 
appears hitherto to have been a complete failure in them, as to 
any such result as might have been hoped, — ^the reformation of 
the women committed to them. 

We shall in this chapter consider the English Female Conyict 
Bystem and its results ; we shall then endeavour to point out the 
cause of these, and show the e£Eect of different principles of 
treatment in the Irish Female Ck>nvict Prisons. 

Let us first inquire what is the work which is to be done in 
the Female Convict Prisons ? 

The system and arrangements in them must necessarily differ 
from those for male Ck)nvict8, for there is a very great difference 
between the inmates. Female Convicts are, as a dass, even 
more morally degraded than men. As a general rule, it will be 
found that women are not brought before a public tribunal except 
for very aggravated crimes, or for a long course of vice. We may 
attribute tins partly to a degree of forbearance which usually 
exists in the stronger towards the weaker sex ; and partly to the 
fact that they are, when engaging in crime, most commonly the 
accomplices of their male connections, or shielded by them. From 
these causes, we learn that in the United States it is rare ever to 
see women in prison ; in our country the proportion of female 
Convicts to males is usually not one-third of the whole number. 
But for these very reasons they are especially bad, more deeply 
hardened than those of the other sex in the same position. They 
generally, perhaps always, spring from a portion of society more 
.completely cut off from the honest and respectable portion of 
society, and therefore more lost to shame. At the present day 
we find in our Convict establishments men who have moved in 
the higher walks of life, as well as among the lower, middle, and 
the mechanic dass. They have known how, by a x^lausible hypo- 
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crisy, not incorrectly called a "homage to virtue," to keep up a 
character, and to associate with the rspectable portion of sociely ; 
such persons appreciate to some extent, if not the true value of 
reputation, at least its uses. They know the feelings and prin- 
ciples acknowledged as good in the world; and if they have not 
the spirit of religion in their hearts, they are at least acquainted 
with its teachings, which may at a future time come with power 
into their souls. But Convict women usually spring from a por- 
tion of society quite cut off from intercourse with that in which 
exists any self-respect, and they are entirely lost to shame or 
reputation. During an acquaintance for more than a quarter of 
a century with two or three himdred families of the labouring 
dass, some of them very low in character, and living in the worst 
parts of a crowded city, a case has never come before us of 
a woman being even brought before the magistrates, still less 
sent to prison. Since, during the last sixteen years, that 
acquaintance has been extended to the very lowest families that 
could be brought under the notice of the City Missionary or the 
master of a Eagged School, only one case of a woman being in 
prison has ever been heard of among them. A much shorter 
acquaintance with girls in a Eeformatory has disclosed various 
cases of wretched mothers being in prison, whose progeny had 
sprung up as much cut off from all Christian or civilized influ- 
ences, as if they had been bom in a heathen country. These 
poor women, these female Convicts, will then, we believe, usually 
prove to belong to a pariah class, which exists in our state as a 
something fearfully rotten and polluted, and which diffuses its 
upas poison around, imdermining the very foundations of 
society. 

The women of this degraded portion of society will be 
generally found to differ in many respects from those belonging 
to a higher sphere. Their intellectual powers are low, and from 
having been left imcultivated, are in a state of torpidity from 
which it ia very difficult to rouse them. Without discussing the 
comparative intellectual powers of adults of the two sexes in 
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general, experience of tlie education of the youth of each in 
Tarious ranks of society enables us to state confidently, that ^hile 
in the upper classes, with equal opportunities, the intellects of 
girls develop more rapidly than those of boys, in good schools foTs/ 
ihe labouring classes there is an equality between the two sexes y . 
but in the lowest class, that below the boundary line which the 
decent labouring poor neyer willingly pass, the girls do not in 
general display the slightest interest in learning, and it is indeed 
extremely difficult to incite them to any degree of mental applica- 
cation, while boys of the same class, and even of the same family, 
readily receive it, and show positive pleasure in the culture of their 
minds. This peculiarly low intellectual conditiLonin iem^es of the 
lowest social grade is acccMnpamed'by'a^very strong development 
o f the pa ssionja and of the lower nature. Extreme excitability, 
violent and even £rantic outbursts of passion, a duplicity and dis- 
r^ard of truth hardly conceivable in the better classes of society, 
render aU attempts to improve them peculiarly difficult. And if, 
added to aU this, what is holiest and best in woman has been per- 
verted and diseased by unlawful intercourse with the other sex, 
as is very frequently the case, there is engendered in her a hard- 
ness of heart, a corruption of the whole nature, which would seem 
to make absolute reformation almost impossible. We have 
heard one who had had large experience in the temperance cause 
declare that he never yet had known a reformed female drunkard, ::V' 
though he could point to multitudes of men who had been ' 
rescued from the sway of intoxicating liquors. Most seldom is 
any real change observable in a woman who has arrived at 
maturity in so degraded a condition. We need not say how 
strongly such experience points to the necessity of rescuing young 
girls who are growing up under such contaminating influences 
before it is too late, and placing them, with legal controul, 
under circumstances where they may become useful members of 
society. 

In order to have any prospect of success in the reformation of 
^omen in this very degreed and, we may say, abnorpaal con4i- 

P 
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tion, for their characteristics differ essentially from those of the 
labouring, middle and upper classes, there must exist, in the 
frst place, firm steady controul, against which it is evidently 
hopeless to rebel, combined with a sladct and vigilant discipline, 
administered with the most impartial justice. This is a primary 
condition of reformatory work in general, but absolutely essen- 
tial in this. We well remember the violent outbursts of passion, 
the rebellious spirit, the deception, the suspicion, the constant 
annoyance' with which we had to contend in the early days of 
our Girls' Reformatories ; these have given way to willing 
obedience, perfect confidence in their superiors, and a general 
openness, since a thorough steady discipline was established in 
our Schools ; until this was accomplished, little permanent im- 
provement could be anticipated. In the next place, to provide 
abimdance of active useful work is absolutely necessary. The 
restless excitable nature, of these women requires a vent in some- 
thing; they should have full employment, of a kind which 
will exercise their muscles and folly occupy their minds, so 
as to calm their spirits and satisfy them with the feeling of 
having accomplished something. The importance of this also 
we have fully proved in our Reformatories for girls; — ^it is 
even more essential in establishments for women. These two 
primary conditions having been arranged satisfactorily, consider- 
able attention must at the same time be paid to the culture 
of the intellectual powers. These, we have already stated, 
are more deadened, or perverted to a bad use in women than 
in men. There is far greater difficulty in stimulating girls 
who have passed their childhood in neglect, than boys. Tlie 
effort of learning to read is to such often positively painful, 
and without the greatest skill, kindness, and firmness combined 
on the part of the teacher, the yoimg person would succumb 
to the difficulty. The effort once made and a triumph achieved, 
an important step in reformation is attained, for stores of inter- 
esting information are now open which will fill the mind, 
instead of the pernicious thoughts which formerly harboured 
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theie. Intellectoal effort, which would b^ very easy and 
pleasant to a child of six years old, is extremely difficult and 
unpleasant to a girl of sixteen, still more so to a woman of 
thirty or upwards; — a mastery over it once gained, not only 
an intellectual but a moral power is acquired, both of which 
facilitate the work of reformation. Another essential part 
of the work of reforming such women as have been described, 
is the healthy derelopment of their affections. These are 
peculiarly strong in the female sex, and may be made the 
means of calling out the highest virtues, the most genuine 
self-devotion ; when perverted, as we saw them in Jane 
Camebok, they may be and are frequently made an instrument 
of much evil ; but in a woman they can never be utterly lost. 
It will then be essential to the success of any system which 
has as its object the reformation of women, that scope should 
be given to the affectional part of the woman's nature, and 
that this should be enlisted on the side of virtue. 

That all these conditions should be ftdfilled in a Convict Prison 
does certainly appear very difficult ; yet, if they are essential to 
success, no labour, no expense, should be deemed too great to 
develop a system which should embody them all, and do the 
work required, — reform female Convicts. The expense which 
a bad woman is to the public who comes forth from a length- 
ened confinement in a Gt)vemment Gaol unreformed, is far 
greater than any possible cost which might have been incurred 
in reforming her; the evil she has done within the prison to 
those around her is very great, and extends the poisonous in- 
fluence to a widely-extending circle, when the women she 
has corrupted go out into the world; on her own discharge 
she emerges from her seclusion only to plimge into greater 
excesses than before, and to perpetuate and intensify the pol- 
lution of the moral atmosphere from which she had been tem- 
porarily withdrawn. 

We shall now proceed to describe the system adopted in 
England for female Convicts, as derived from official sources. 
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The treatment of female Convicts is thus stated by Sir 
J. Jbbb in his evidence to the Royal Commission (662) : " All 
female Convicts are first sent to Millbank, where they go through 
two stages of discipline; then they go to Brixton, where 
they go through three more stages of discipline, and then a 
proportion of them come to Fulham, and go through two stages." 
(661). "I should not like to have them there for more than 
a year if I could help it, but the exigencies of the service required 
them sometimes to be there for 16 or 18 months; it depends 
upon the number coming in under sentence of penal servitude 
and the nimiber of those who are going out by the expi- 
ration of their time. We must relieve Brixton; aU however 
go to Millbank first." It appears, then, that there is no 
system on which female Convicts can absolutely rely, and 
whidi will aflford a steady stimulus to them in their prison 
progress. Their removal from Brixton to Fulham depends 
rather on convenience and circumstances, called the '^exigencies 
of the service," than on a settled principle, and on their 
conduct and diligence. In reply to a question (665) whether 
there is any absolute rule as to the time for which a female 
Convict is sentenced? the answer is "No. We have adhered as 
nearly as we can to 12 months. It depends upon the vacancies 
which occur. The three prisons, Millbank, Brixton and Fulham, 
all work together." It wiU be observed, that though Fulham is 
generally called a Befuge, it is absolutely, as here desig- 
nated, a prison. The principle of it is a slight improvement in 
the condition of the Convicts, and a variety of employments, 
with a nearer prospect of release. They receive also rather 
larger gratuities, and somewhat better diet. It is, however, 
strictly under prison management, and the prisoners there are 
not under license, but absolutely under sentence. 

The Fulham Befuge was opened in May, 1856, and is thus 
described by -Sir J. Jbbb (657): "The number of women 
accommodated there is 180. The discipline is somewhat relaxed 
from what it is un4er penal servitude at Brixton, and they ar^ 
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engaged in eyeiy kind of industrial employment, such as washing 
and needlework, but especially in washing. There are upwards 
of 100 women employed daily in the laundry, and they thus 
acquire the knowledge of a very valuable occupation by which 
to obtain their living on being released, and they realize a con- 
siderable amount for the Government." — 659 ♦ ♦ ♦ "Some of 
these women have earned as much as £20 a year, paid into the 
Exchequer. This is the return for 1862 : — 

Fulham Refuge Washing Account for the year ended Dec. SUt, 186^. 

£ «. d. 
For priTAte fiunilies, 41,004 doz. and 7 @ 1/. ... 3000 4 7 
For the establishment, 15,050 doz. and 8 @ 1/. ... 753 10 8 * 

2802 15 3 

Cost of materials iCOOl 18 11 

Paid for carriage of linen 109 16 6 — 71115 5 



Balance in favour of the establishment ... X aOOO 19 10 

Ninety women being employed in the laimdry, the average 
earnings of each, calculated from balance £2,090 19«. 10</., 
is about £23 4». Yje?." It is explained by the Lady Super- 
intendent, in her Beport, that more than 90 are employed, 
but as the routine of the day does not allow them a full 
day's work, the computation is made for the work as done 
by 90 full-time women. 

This computation does not of course include rent of premises, 
the wages of skilled instructors, the use of apparatus, &c., and 
therefore cannot be regarded as dear profit. Still it is very 
satisfieuHK>ry that the women work so well as to have cleared so 
lai^ an amount towards their maintenance. 

The Chief Director having thus stated the system adopted 
with regard to the female Convicts, says that upon the whole 
there is more trouble with them than with the males. " I 
think so," he says (765), " because they are not so amenable to 
punishment, and their offences are of a different character, and 
depend very much upon impulse. If they quarrel one with 
another, they will set to work and break the windows in their 
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./cells, and tear up their clothes, all without any assignable 
-J( reason, and then they will sit down and burst out crying. They 
are difficult people to manage." Such a condition as is here 
described by the Chief Director, surely is an unmistakable sign 
of eictraordinary mismanagement. That such violent bursts 
of wilful violence and passion should be frequent among the 
inmates of any establishment, indicates a bad tone pervading 
it, and a want of due controul; but that it should occur in 
a Q-ovemment gaol, where all needful appliances are accessible, 
is surprising. Still more so is it to hear the Director conclude 
his^ statement by simply remarking, ** They are difficult people to 
manage, hut on the whole we have been successful^ for which we 
are mainly indebted to the admirable character of the officers." 
Such a state of things would usually be considered a glaring 
failure, rather than a success ; nor can we imagine any reforma- 
tory influence pervading an establishment where scenes of wild 
excitement have any frequency. 

The number of prisoners at Brixton is about 600, the number 
of officers is about 40, or one officer to every 15 prisoners. In 
our Reformatories we consider one to every ten inmates a feir 
staff : as the adult criminals ai*e necessarily far more difficult to 
manage than our Reformatory boys and girls, and require 
far stricter surveillance and discipline, we may easily imagine 
what hard and difficult work these officials must have to 
undergo, and how it must teU upon their health and strength, 
as well as power of exertion. 

The Chief Director believes that the female officers perform 
their duties admirably ; he acknowledges that they have **hard 
work, but not more than they can get through if in good health. 
The hours," he says. (766), '*are necessarily long. The officers 
are forced to get up at half-past five, or a quarter to six o'clock. 
The Convicts are not locked up until five or later. Some of the 
Matrons are kept on till eight o'clock, but some of them aro 
relieved from duty about six." Captain O'Beien, the Director 
who has especial charge of the Female Prisons, states (2223) ; 
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'< The female officers and warders are on duty at Millbank on 
alternate days 12 hours, and 15 honrs including their breakfieist, 
tea, and dinner time. They are not allowed to go out during 
the day, unless on special duty/' On being asked (2230) : 
^'Does it not strike you that it is too great a strain both upon 
the body and the mind of the female warders to keep them so 
constantly on such severe duty?'* — ^he replies, ** I do; the 
number of officers that there are both in Millbank and Brixton 
Prisons is small; and in Millbank, both for the males as well 
as the females, the hours are very long, and they cannot get out 
so often as I think they ought to get out, the consequence is 
that towards the dose of the day I am told that some of tke 
officers get irritable and extremely cross with the prisoners, and 
that other officers get so tired out, they really do not much care 
whether the prisoners about them conduct themsebres well or 
ill: that is what I am told." The same witness also says 
(2232) : '^ I have no hesitation in saying that the prison is 
rather under-officered than otherwise ; the fiact is that the rule 
which has been pursued has been to keep the number of officers 
as low as possible. I have occasionally asked for a greater 
number of officers, and I have been answered, * No, they cost 
too much, we must look to the expenses;' upon the whole we 
should do better if the number of the officers was increased." 
We learn from the evidence that Brixton Prison is very 
healthy, that there are very few deaths; the Convicts in the 
infirmary are many of them invalids who came from Millbank 
in that state. The j&equent indisposition of the female officers 
is therefore owing to overwork, of which the Chaplain thus 
speaks (4809) : '* I think that they are decidedly overworked ; 
the hours are too long for an efficient stafiP, because, if illness 
happens to overtake three or four of the Matrons, the duty^ 
thus becomes excessive ; and, of course, as to leave, a Matron 
may be looking forward every other night to leave from six 
o'clock, but she cannot have that indulgence if some one else 
is ill, — she must take her place." (4810). ^^ They are, a 
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great many of them, laid up with illness, and they look very much 
worn out at times. If the staff was larger, perhaps the Super- 
intendent might be able to give an earlier leave of absence 
once or twice a week, and in that way give them a little 
time to recruit." 

After hearing the account of the work imposed on the female 
warders, and that of a most wearing kind, it is not surprising 
that they are frequently ill. The inquiry was made of Dr. Guy, 
the medical attendant of Millbank (3123) : " Whether the strain 
on the minds and bodies of the female warders, from the amount 
of work expected from them,- is greater than it ought to be?" 
His reply is important. '' I think it is greater than it ought to be. 
I know that their work is extremely difficult and sometimes dangerous^ 
it is very wearying work that they have to perform, and I think 
I am bound to say that I think they are not always sufficiently 
considered; I have oftentimes thought it right to make recom- 
mendations for an improvement in their quarters ; and I do not 
think that these recommendations have been so promptly con- 
sidered as I think they would have been if they had been 
prisoners and not warders. I consider it right to say this, 
though I know there are difficulties in the way." 

We have seen elsewhere that the cells of the female warders 
are in some cases near to those of the prisoners, and exposed to 
the disturbing noises maliciously made by those wi'etched women. 
Under female officers so overworked by continual strain, and 
constant contact with Convicts so depraved, it will easily be 
perceived that strong daring women feel that they have the power 
in their own hands of exercising annoyance to their superiors, 
and disturbing the order of the pnson. Captain O'Beien says 
that these are a minority among the whole, and that many of the 
women g"o through the prisons without any report at aU ; but 
he candidly acknowledges that he does not think that there are 
many cases in which anything like reformation take place during 
thoir coniiiioment at Biixton. Yet he says that he thinks that 
the system of treatment there is judicious and well regulated ! 
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The general regulations are the same in the female as in 
the male Convict Prisons, with a slight alteration ' as regards 
remission of sentences. 

The punishments inflicted appear to be quite inefficacious in 
eyen preserving discipline, and to be defied by the women. 
Captain O'Bedbn says (2112): "When the women who are 
thoroughly bad misconduct themselves over and over again, 
it is impossible to punish them any more, for their health will 
not bear it, and it does them no good. I think it sometimes 
renders them worse than they were before, and they become 
so utterly depraved, and so detestable in every way, that really 
I can scarcely speak of them with common magnanimity." The 
following occurs in the same evidence : — 

** 2164. You have stated, I think, that in your opinion the women defeat you 
in the matter of pnnif>hment, that is, that no punishment that you can inflict 
has any effect upon them? — ^Yes, to a great extent, 

**2105. And no punishment has heen tried, so far as I have understood you, 
of a different kind from that which is applied to the men, excepting in 
degree? — No. 

*< 2166. You have stated that confinement in a dark cell, upon bread and 
water diet, is the only kind of punishment that has been applied to the women, 
and that that has totally failed ?— Yes. 

** 2167. And the only suggestion that it has occurred to you to make is the 
village stocks? — ^Yes." 

Captain O'Bbien has had the supervision of the female Con- 
victs since 1849. He further says : — 

"2173. I was aware that the mode of punishment was ineffectual; I was 
always aware of that, but it has only been lately that it has occurred to me 
that the use of the stocks might be a good addition to the present rules. 

*< 2174. That was the special mode in which you thought of changing the 
punishment ?— Yes. 

** 2175. But at what period, since you first commenced the supen'ision of 
the female prisoners, did you come to the conclusion tbot the existing mode of 
punishing the females was altogether inefficient? — Very soon after I came to 
have anything to do with them. 

" 2176. But no formal notice of the opinion you entertained has been given 
either to Sir Joshua Jebb or to the Home Office? — It has appeared in the 
reports made to Parliament, although I cannot at this moment lay my bauds 
upon them, and to this effect, that punishments when carried to a great extent 
with the very bad women become absolutely useless and cannot be earned out, 
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for with women who desenre panishment over and over agaio, the ponishment 
we give them does not stop them from committing the prison o£fences for 
which we order the panishment." 

Surely, then, if the present system has totally failed, there 
must be something radically wrong in it, and it ought to be 
changed. Fuller particidars respecting the punishment of the 
women are given by Dr. Guy, the Medical Attendant at 
Millbank Prison, in his evidence, — 

** 3107. Some i^jorj to health arises from the repeated punishments which 
the worst class bring upon themselves, both of the men and of the women. It 
is impossible to shut up men or women in dark cells on bread and water over 
and over again without producing some e£fect upon their health. I maj state 
to the Ck)mmis8ion fb y.T ^m a ttimr^g <HlYflfift<tfl fnr f^^wngi on medical grounds* 
and because I consider it the most merciful punishment of which I have any 
knowledge. Unfortunately it applies only to the men. As to the women wlio 
ore given to tearing their clothes and smashing their windows, if they are put 
into a dark cell, they shout and sing and make men*}'. Tbcy know that there are 
prisoners not very far off them, who can hear their noise, and they like to go 
on in that strange way ; and I think that if it were possible to inflict upon 
them some short bodily pain, it would be much more merciful. In the case of 
the man, I think that flogging is particularly advantageous. 

"3108. "What do you think of the stocks? — Captain O'Brien told me in 
conversation that he thought it would be well to introduce the stocks, and 
I think it essential that something of the kind should be adopted. Our difl^. 
culty now in the case of a woman is this, that the worst punishment we can 
inflict upon her is to put her into a dark cell for three days with bread and 
water, and she comes out at the end of that time, and very soon goes back 
again. But she is always conscious that there are people in her neighbour- 
hood who will be worried by her noise, and you cannot unfortunately put her 
anywhere where she will not be heard. She knows that the prisoners near 
her are rather interested in hearing her shouting and singing, and what is 
wanted is to keep her in a cell where she will not be heard, or place her in the 
stocks. And yet another thing is wanted. If you put a woman into the stocks, 
so as to prevent her from following her favourite amusement of lyinp on the 
floor atid drumming with her feet against the door, she still retains the use of 
her tongue, and will make a great disturbance, especially if she knows that the 
officers are sleeping near her, or tJiat there are sick prisoners at hand. 1 think, 
therefore, that the Governor should have the power of oi'dering such a prisoner 
to be carried bodily away, and put where she could disturb no one. 

"3109. I thought you had at Millbank Prison cells which were out of 
heaiiog ? — No, we have no such cells ; they are out of lieoring of the neigh- 
bourhood, but they are not out of hearing of the prisoners. I have often wished 
that there could bo such separate cells, but I have always been met by the 
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Btatement that the expense would be too great. I mean cells that would be so 
isolated that a woman mi^t know she was alone and disturbing no one. 

** 3120. It has been stated that a vegr common offence on th'e part of the 
female convicts is to tear np their blankets, and that invariablj when they 
have done that» new blankets are given them ?— It was so at Millbank until 
latdj. 

*' 3121. Is it not desirable that they should feel the bad effects of tearing 
their blankets ?— I think it desirable that a prisoner should always feel the 
effects of his own misconduct, wilfully brought upon himself, but this he does 
not do atpresentf for the theory is that we medical men are bound to do all we 
can to prevent a prisoner from hurting himself; more than that, we have 
before us the fear of a jury, if anything should happen, which jury would pro- 
bably consist of the petty tradesmen of Westminster, and would be apt to 
contain at least some Aiends of the criminal class." 

In the morbid and unnatural state in which the Convict 

women evidently are in the (Jovemment Prisons, we are not 

surprised that deception is carried to a remarkable height 

among them, that being one of the very prominent features 

of women of a degraded condition. Dr. Guy gives us the 

following illustration of it in the conduct of female Convicts : — 

** It may be important," he says (8142), ** that the Commissioners should 
know, and that the public should know, the extraordinaiy cases that we have 
to deal with. A short time ago, at one of my monthly inspections, I observed 
a woman who was looking ill, and putting on an expression of great depres. 
sion. She seemed to be low spirited, and asked to see me. Those who wish 
to see me are always able to do so, and to speak to me. I saw this woman ; 
she was looking low spirited, and she had rather a weak expression of counte- 
nance. She was taken into the Infirmary, and immediately pretended to be 
imbecile. She put on a look of imbecility, and never spoke except in mono- 
syllables, or in very few words at a time. K she was washed in cold water, 
she would ask for more, and in a very idiotic, foolish way. All our tests 
failed to show whether she was of sound or unsound mind, although we were 
con%'inced that she was not ; but we could not say that she might not be of 
unsound mind. In five months that woman voided her own excreta on her 
own person, having another prisoner to wash her ; and at the end of five 
months she got tired of it, and confessed that she had deceived us ; that she 
had been putting this on all the time, and she hoped she should not be 
punished. These are the cases that we have to deal with." 

A counterpart of this is found in the pages of the " Prison 
Matron :" — 

" One woman in Millbank Infirmary took a fancied neglect of the doctor so 
much to heart, that on his next apx>earance she sprang from her bed and 
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seized the poker with the intention of splitting his head open. * 111 learn vou 
to say I don't want any arrowroot, you beggar/ she screeched forth. The 
same woman, in the days of her convalescence, and probably to prolong her 
stay in the Infirmary, feigned a trance with such excellent effect as for a time 
even to puzzle the surgeon in attendance. It was more a state of coma thaa 
of trance, and necessitated the administration of beef-tea with a tea-spoon. 
After the surgeon was perfectly convinced of the trick, and had read her 
a lecture on her wickedness as she lay on her bed, in as rigid and death-like a 
position as she could assume, she maintained her inflexible position for two 
days, and was only brought to re&son by the mixture of a litUe assafoetida 
with her beef-tea, at which fresh insult she sprang up in bed and assailed the 
attendant with a torrent of invective, only to be heard in its true strength and 
richness in the wards of our Government Prisons." 

The frequent effort to escape from work by shamming sickness 
is a feature of the Male Convict Prisons, where the inmates do 
not take an interest in their occupation, or feel a moral stimulus 
to try to do their duty, whether they like it or not. Yet, 
generally, there appears to be no complaint in the Feraalo 
Prisons of unwillingness to work, but rather of a want o£ 
occupation for them. Mr. Moean says that there are 60O 
prisoners there ; about 100 are occupied in baking for tho 
different Convict Prisons, some are employed in the kitchen 
and in baking, and the others in needlework when they 
can get employment from the great houses, but this is very- 
uncertain. Thus a large proportion of all the female prisoners 
in Millbank and Brixton have no active occupation; nothing 
whereby they may learn habits of diligence, and acquire the 
means of obtaining an honest livelihood when their term o£ 
imprisonment expires. This want of active exertion is a serious 
hindrance to any beneficial effect which might otherwise arise 
from the training and instruction intended to be given to the 
Convicts. It appears strange that the means of remedying 
this very serious defect did not engage the attention of the 
Commissioners. 

The state of education among the female Convicts is very low ; 
far inferior to what it is among male prisoners. This will not be 
a matter of surprise to those who are acquainted with the con- 
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dition of the lowest grade of women in our countiy, and of the 
ordinary educational state of the convicted girls who are admitted 
into our Beformatories, three-fourths of whom are usually desti- 
tute of the simple elements of education. Mr. Moban teUs us — 
(4771): '*Out of 1,706 female prisoners who entered Brixton 
Prison from 1853 to 1858, 851 of them were entirely uneducated, 
615 cotdd read and write; but they had learnt that in other 
prisons before they came into our prison ; 50 of them could read 
a little, and 10 might be said to be tolerably educated out of that 
number. Their religious knowledge was very limited indeed; 
they were hardly acquainted with anything ; at all events nothing 
to serve as a principle to guide them." We find, then, that all 
the female Convicts, except a few isolated and exceptional cases, 
were without any education but what they had received in the 
gaols to which they had been previously committed. This 
reveals a fearful state of things, and is suggestive of the most 
serious reflection. The deficiency in reading and writing may 
not, it will be thought, indicate absolute dense ignorance and 
degradation ; various circumstances may have operated to pre- 
vent these women from having had, when young, the opportunity 
of receiving instruction ; their parents may have been too poor to 
pay for their schooling ; or they may have been compelled by the 
size of a rapidly increasing family to retain at home their older 
girls to help in family cares. The painful fact is that they have 
been so isolated fr^m all Christian sympathy, that it was in the 
gaol that they had to learn the simplest rudiments of religion. 
Four schoolmistresses are employed in teaching the Convicts at 
Brixton, and there are two lady Scripture-readers, whose visits 
are much valued by the prisoners. 

The record of punishments for 1861 in Millbank Prison pre- 
sents some very remarkable residts. It will be remembered that 
this prison is intended for the reception of Convicts, both male 
and female, in the first stage of punishment, and in separation. 
Jhe following is an abstract of the return ;— » 
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Males. 

Handcuffs 

Dark & Refractory Cells and minor punishments 
Whipped with a Cat or Biixjh ... 

Total of punishments 

Admonished, and not punished 

Total ... 
Females. 

Handcuffs 

Straight Waistcoats ... 

Dork & Refractory Cells and minor punishments 

Total of punishments 

Admonished, and not punished 

Total ... 

The numher of male prisoners, Dec. 31st, was 560. Daily average, 515 
" female " " 422. " ** 469 

It thus appears that while the number of punishments of 
the male Convicts during the year, 473, did not amount to an 
average of one each, the punishments of the females, 1,069, 
amounted to more than two for each individual. Again, there 
are only nine cases of corporal punishment among the males, 
while the severe and very degrading punishment of a straig ht 
waistcoat has been inflicted on the females 403 times, or, on an 
average, more than daily! These numbers do not call forth any 
special comment in the Eeport of the Directors, nor do any pe- 
culiar exciting causes appear to exist on the part of the women. 
On the contrary, very serious offences were committed on the male 
side of the prison during the year ;— two murderous assaults on 
officers occurred ; three Convicts escaped by the exercise of much 
and long ingenious effort ; four suicidal attempts were made by 
two Convicts; ten men were removed to lunatic asylums, and 
only two women ; there were seven deaths of men, and only two 
of women ; the admissions of men to the Infirmary were 515, 
while those of women were only 226. This remarkable disparity 
in the punishments inflicted on the two sexes, and the peculiarly 
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severe character of the punishments of the women, leads to the 
oondusion that such punishments are in themselves quite ineffi- 
cadouSy and that some different system ought to be adopted. 
Yerj possibly a large proportion of the pimishments may have 
been inflicted on a oomparatively small number of persons. When 
these are passed on to the Associated Prison at Briicton, the 
mischief they do among the other Convicts is incalculable. The 
Superintendent at Brixton Prison states, in her Beport, — " We 
have, as usual, had a great many reports among the apparently 
incorrigible, who were comparatively a small number, yet too 
many for the discipline which without them would prevail in this 
prison. ♦ ♦ ♦ It is much to be regretted that, reformation being 
BO important an element in this prison, with the farther object 
also of preparing many for the Befuge at Fulham, there should 
still exist the necessity for our receiving and retaining some 
incorrigible prisoners, whose influence and example decide many 
for evil who appear just on the verge of becoming improved." 

Another important point in this return of punishments is 
the large number of punishments of prh in the Convict 
Prisons. Since young persons up to the age of 16 can now 
be received under sentence in Reformatories, it certainly is 
a very remarkable fact, that while only seven punishments 
of male juveniles are recorded, there are as many as 172 
for young female delinquents, 127 of these punishments being 
of handcuffs and strait waistcoats. Such punishments have 
no place in Reformatories. If they are needed in establish- 
ments where there are the means of controul which do not 
exist in Schools, the inference may surely be drawn, that a 
system which requires so much punishment is not likely to 
produce any permanent moral effect, either within the prison 
walls or beyond them' in the world. 

In the year 1862 the Superintendent's Report states that 
the pimishments have been fewer — 796. Out of 921 prisoners 
who had been in the prison during the year, 565 had not 
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been reported for any offence, more than half the reports 
(1305) haying been incurred by 59 prisoners only. 

Yeiy few observations are nsnally made respecting the 
women in the general Beports ; Mr. De Benzi makes this 
remark respecting their inteUectnal culture, in his Beport of 
Millbank Prison for 1862 : — " In the case of the women who 
are tanght indiridnally in their cells, not like the men, col- 
lectiyely in school, not only is there the absence of any 
powerfully stimulating motive to quicken their perceptions, 
and awaken their interest and attention, but there is a strong 
counter motive in the weekly gratuity allowed for workf 
which varies in amount according to the quantity of work 
done." The deare for work and interest in it does not 
seem to arise solely from the stimulus given by the gratuities. 
The Convicts appear to have an absolute pleasure in occupation, 
thus differing firom the male prisoners. The Superintendent 
of Brixton Prison writes in her Beport for 1861 : — 

<*The prisoners are fdways very anrions for employment; it is only the 
very bad who are disposed to be idle, and even some of these have asked 
and been supplied with work while in punishment cells. The invalids 
have been industrious; some have persevered in endeavouring to do needle- 
work, when hardly equal to the exertion ; but of the invalid prisoners we 
receive from Millbank, many ore wholly incapacitated from working at all ; 
and as our Infirmary is always full, our work return is thereby lessened; 
still a great deal of work has been done, and as a body the prisoners are 
very industrious." 

This feature in the women is a valuable one, which might 
be turned to very great advantage if an effective system were 
adopted. 

Great difficulties arise in this prison from the presence of the 
refractory Convicts, when thus placed in association with the 
better disposed. Complaint is made on this head in several of 
the Beports, as well as in that of the Lady Superintendent of 
Brixton Prison already quoted. The Chaplain of that Prisoji 
thus speaks on the subject ;— » 
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" Those who have passed through the discipline at Millbank determined 
to set at defiance all who were disposed to help them, and all means used 
for their improvement, cannot be spoken of hopefully. Great difficulty is 
experienced in dealing with such refractory women in an associated prison. 

*<It is much to be regretted that they are ever removed from Millbank 
until they have exhibited some signs of amendment, and gained such a 
standing in the prison as good conduct can alone secure. This, obviously* 
is the design of the established regulations, the departures from which I 
apprehend have been occasioned by the state of health of the prisoners, 
either mental or physical, or both. 

"If I may venture to repeat what I have more than once expressed, it 
does seem most important that women of this class should be treated in 
a special manner and in a special place, and that they should be placed 
under medical treatment, as their presence among other prisoners operates 
most injuriously upon those around them, and constitutes one of the chief 
difficulties in carrying out the discipline of this prison. I trust, however, 
that the evil may soon be remedied, when the new estabb'shment at 
Broadmoor is completed. 

" The difficulty of dealing with such refractory women can be understood 
by those only who have experience in such matters. And few can conceive 
the lengths to which they will go, and the stratagems to which they will 
resort, in order to try and have their own way. Nevertheless, even among 
this class, kind, patient, firm and Christian effi)rt has not been unattended 
with success, and several can be pointed out taking their places among 
the orderly and well-conducted, in the first and second classes, who were 
once as bad as can well be conceived." 

Very great uneasiness is expressed by the Superintendents of 
this and of Fulham Befuge, or Prison, respecting the fate of the 
women under their charge when again in the world. The 
Superintendent of Fulham Befuge says, in her Beport for the 
same year : — 

"In my general remarks under this head I trust that I may be permitted 
to digress a litUe. 

" The most desirable way of disposing of our women on discharge has 
for some time past occupied my anxious and serious attention, and more 
so since the * Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society' has been compelled from 
want of funds to relinquish its valuable labours on behalf of female 
prisoners. 

"As it is impossible for the Superintendent of a prison, from the very 
nature of her duties, to be possessed of the facilities for procuring situations 
or employment for prisoners upon their discharge, that are at the disposal 
of a Society which for so many years has been what I may term a most 
important and needful auxiliary to this prison, I trust that some means 

Q 
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will be denied as a substitute for the loss we have sostaioed. As an 
expedient I think that a matron migbt, with advantage, be engaged whose 
special datj it woold be to procnre emj^jment and temporary lodgings 
for such cases as hare hitherto been receiyed by the Dischax^ed Prisoners* 
Aid Society. 

*'I think this might be tried with eveiy hope of saccess, either under 
the Prisoners' Aid Society, or in more immediate commanication with this 
establishment. Such an agency would necessarily be circamscribed, as it 
would only meet the cases hitherto prorided for in London through other 
means. I would gladly impose npon myself any additional labour which 
such a plan would inTolTC • • • 

" The reconviction of some of the most promising women who have ever 
been in this prison, and of whom we had formed the highest opinion, whilst 
it proves how little reliance can be jdaced on characters acquired when under 
any kind of restraint, has made me think very seriously for some time post 
of various plans to prevent a relapse into crime. Those I have named appear 
to me very simple and ^acticable. Thoe are doubtless some * missing 
links* yet to be found before there will be a commensurate amount of good 
for the means used and exertions made on behalf of prisoners." 

The Beports for the next year, 1862, confirm the same expe- 
rience. The Superintendent of Brixton Prison says : — 

** My experience satisfies me that female convicts, as a body, cannot 
bear to be idle. The present public distress shows it more particularly, as we 
cannot obtain an adequate supply of needlework. Unless actively employed 
they become restless and desponding, and brood over the wretchedness their 
crimes have entailed on husbands and children; that this is the case with 
many I am quite sure ; therefore it appears to me that although sedentaiy, 
monotonous, and uninteresting employment, with separation, is a right and 
salutary punishment for a considerable time during the first stage of imprison- 
ment, it would, if persisted in for a more lengthened period, augment cases of 
insanity and of suicide, 153 have been reported for slight ofifences arising 
from irritability, such as a hasty word or action, soon repented of, but not to 
be excused, it being highly necessary to enforce strict discipline ; hence the 
benefit of badges, and of remission of a portion of their sentences ; they are 
gre.it accessories to the rigid fulfilment of the end of penal servitude ; take 
these away, and we should have to deal with two extremes, stubborn, 
unimpressionable logn, or furies, giving as much trouble and doing as much 
mLschief as can be imagined by spirits actuated by no other motive than sullen, 
uess or revenge ; and so unimproved and friendless, that all hope would be at 
an end of their ever desiring to lead better lives upon their discharge." 

Though Fulham Eefuge is intended for the most promising of 
the Conyicts, the Keport of the Superintendent is not more hope- 
ful than before. She says : — 
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** I am glad to say that there has been a decrease of reports and ponish- 
ments this year, whilst the daily average of prisoners has been the same, viz., 
174. Last year there were 115 reports, 75 prisoners reported, and 64 
punished. This year there have been 00 reports, 67 prisoners reported, 
43 punished, and 55 punishments. 

'* Having frequently been struck with the low and depraved class of women 
which now come under my charge, I am surprised at being able to give so 
satis&ctory a report of their general conduct. At the same time, I cannot but 
be aware that the duties of the officers are far more trying than informer years, 
and that it is only by untiring exertions on their part that stich a degree of 
order can be maijitained. Often have I to encourage the officers, and myself as 
well, with the hope that the worst of our criminal class is being brought under 
the power of the law, instead of being at large to exercise their evil influence 
over those less depraved and criminal than themselves; and thus we trust 
that, although our labours are more arduous, good is being done to the country 
at large." 

Of the conduct of many of the women who are advanced to 
Fulham, and allowed to remain there, we may form some 
opinion from the fact, that though the Superintendent states that 
the conduct of the prisoners has been generally very satisfactory, 
yet there is a record of 57 punishments, — nine having been 
punished twice ; two three times ; one four times ; and one even 
five times. It might have been imagined that women who were 
in this last stage, which is supposed to test their fitness for 
freedom, ought not to have required absolute punishment to keep 
them imder controul, and that if they once so conducted them- 
selves as to reqiiire correction, they would be sent back to 
Millbank. It is not a matter of surprise that the public should 
be imwilling to trust women who require such severity to keep 
them from serious misconduct. 

Such is the only insight which we can obtain into the general 
working of the female Convict Prisons from official sources. 
Vague rumours of course, from time to time, give some insight 
into the " secrets of the prison house ;" the volimies of the Prison 
Matron give a vivid picture of their internal working. Respecting 
the reliable natm'o of this work we cannot entertain any doubt, as 
it is referred to by the Eoyal Commissioners in their interroga- 
tions of the Chief IXreetor, and no doubt is expressed by them or 
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br Lim of tiie trmh of die statemeBtB it oontains ; no Buspidon 
appears to he entertained in it of seiions fanliB in the Bystem^ 
and the greate6t d^ei>eDoe aad xespeet is eveiywhere shown to 
the DireeiKnSy to one o£ irhaan ihe book is dedicated. In doing 
so the anthor sajs, — ^ That I hare imtten Teiy eamesilj — ^to 
the TTtmost g£ my powder, tctj truthfully, — a record of prison life, 
I trost may form my exeose iosr dedicating this work to you. 
Much that may aj^iear strange heran, I pray you to belieye, is 
deroid of all exagg^eiation. Much that might have been more 
highly calouied and effecdre, through the agency of fiction, is 
rdated afrei* the simple mann^ of its occurrence." As the 
work has reached a third editicm, without any doubt being 
thrown on tilie accuracy of its statements, a few extracts will 
here be giTioi, which sore as an illustration of the various 
official statements that have been already quoted. 

The Prison Matron gives this painfdl description of the women 
generally: — 

** To see some of these women koor by hoar, and listen to them in their 
mad defiance, rage, and blasphemj« ahnost constrains one to beUeve that 
they are creatures of another moold and race^ bom with no idea of God's 
truth, and destined to die in their own boiigfated ignorance. 

** As a dass, they are de^eratdy wicked— deceitfol, crafty, malicioas, lewd, 
and Toid of common feeling. With their varioas temperaments there are 
Tarioos ways of homooring them into obedience, and sometimes a chance 
of inducing them to act and think judiciously; but it can be readily imagined 
that all the yices under the sun are exemplified in these hundreds of women, 
with but a sparse sprinkling of those Tirtues which shoald naturally adorn 
and dignify womanhood. 

For men at most differ as Heaven and earth. 
Bat women, worst and best, as Heaven and hell, 

asserts our greatest living poet; and no two lines, I fear, are more true to 
human nature. 

** In the penal classes of the male prisons there is not one man to match 
the woi-st inmates of our female prisons. There are some women so wholly 
and entirely bad, that chaplains give them up in despair, prison rules prove 
failures, and punishment has no efiect, save to bring the prisoners to * death's 
door,' on the threshold of which their guilty tongues still curse and revile, 
and one roust let them have their woy, or see them die. Some women are 
less easy to tame than the creatures of the jungle, and one is almost sceptical 
of believing that they have ever known an innocent childhood or a better 
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hid. And jet, strtoga as it maj appear, these women are not always in 
for the worst crimes: there are few, if any murderesses amongst them; 
they have been chiefly convicted of theft after theft, accompanied by violence, 
and they are satanioally prond of the offences that have brought them within 
the juxisdiction of the law. • • • 

** The great difference between the male and the female prisoners is this 
love of display under difficulties. It is a subject almost inexhaustible, and 
on which a whole volume could be written. Personal appearance is almost 
wholly disregarded by the men ; by the women it seems never forgotten for an 
instant, inciting them to breach of discipline and defiance of all rule, and 
making them bold and stratagetic. Checked too roughly, it leads to violent 
outbursts of temper that will throw a whole ward into confdsion. V 

« To check this vanity, to baffle the many means which prisoners find for 
their gratification in the indulgence of it, is one of the most trying and 
incessant tasks of the prison matron. There are times even, when, with 
a very vicious woman, who has no self-con troul, and whom physical restraint 
transforms into a wild beast rather than a human being, a little harmless 
variation in the arrangement of the hair or the style of the bonnet is tacitly 
overlooked. 

'* There are some women at MiUbank ond Brixton Prisons who have under- 
gone every method of punishment, who have defied, fought against, and worn 
out those that infiirted it, and who, with health impaired by constant seventy, 
are still as reckless and dangerous as in the days when prison rules were new 
to them. Kindness, severity, moral reproof, have all been tried and failed , 
and disciplinarians of the strictest school can do no more with them. Such 
women are at last humoured by thoughtful prison mati'ons ; there remains no 
other way to keep them quiet. This may be subversive — is to a certain 
extent subversive— of true discipline, but a strict observance of the rules 
would inevitably kill the woman, whose indomitable spirit would last till 
her dying day." 

The some author has shown us in " Jane Cameron," that 
even such women as these may be softened and subdued by the 
influence of one of her own sex of a higher and better nature, 
■which throws itself into sympathy with her own. It is evident 
that to work effectively with women such as here described, 
however, requires, in officials, no little firmness, experience, 
tact, and, above all, deep Christian love; but they should be 
aided in this difficult work by a system wisely planned and 
firmly supported. 

The Prison Matron thus speaks of her fellow-workers, in 
** Jane Cameron," vol. ii., p. 58 : — 
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-* Ib oor itmai^ pei£i:£» ii hjit he emalj imjigiiied there is a sprinkliDg of 
tbese hard. im§ys=rf«tLet:if o&tiErs, — ^ool officers, in the main, so far as dis> 
di^ne is oc-a^oEUKti. Ins p:i9ses§)&i of no tut with the women ; unable, after 
jens cf senice, t.? rrtSersiAz:.! ihem. consiantlj exciting the prisoners bj 
those little exldHocns «f adfrontr. whidi are aeeording to role, bat which 
have been qni^ilT *-dr:'jT*cti' br ibe ma^oritr of their fellow workers. Such 
matTDDs do iDOfe banr ihaa ?c»:td, pin but a solkj obedience from the well- 
bdiared prisc>D£r&. a&d filiffi pas^iiue omLnrsts from the nnmly. They are 
the JaPotB of fiemafe psi^too Bie, makiiig no effort to study the characters 
or the temperamenis of tbor wc>id€ii, and keeping np a confusion in the 
waids that is inexp^sBlGe id the amhorities. Ordeiiy and precise matrons, 
bat DOThing more : tber are Hke ihe OTderir and predse mothers whom we 
meet with sometimes vb? regalsse thor children s Hres on a similar prin- 
cqile, and whose chilireB inrariaUr toiii oat wrung; — after all their trouble, 
an their care. 

** And if chUdreD with haz^ moth^s, or with mothers of the rery opposite 
diarKter, who bare nerer a will to exert, go wrong, so those children of a 
larger grovth, female <sMiviet5 — but childreo in so many things — do not 
exhibit any great improTemoit when a strict disciplinarian, or an easy, 
focdish matron, has the management of them. To hit the happy medium 
is the good fortune of not a few, howerer: experience will always teach the 
right way to a paceptire mind." 

Thus we peioeiTe that a svstem of temponsing, or hmuouring 
the indiyidnal feelings of each woman^ is r^;arded as absolutely 
necessaiy under the existing system. It probably is so simply to 
carry on the existing general order, without continual Tiolent out- 
bursts of passion. But that such is the case prores a great 
defect in the system adopted. We know by painful experience 
in the early days of our Girls' Beformatories, that such a course 
is absolutely subTersire, not only of all real discipline, but also 
of all hope of reformation. A daring and rebellious girl was 
once OTerheard to say to her companions, " The more we stands 
out, the better they treats us." She gave her teachers a lesson 
which they never forgot. We have known a Schoolmistress, 
acting on the principle recommended in the foregoing extract, 
tolerate the impertinence or constant petty disobedience of some 
bad and wilful girl ; — this produced the most injurious effects ; — 
the girl felt that she had established for herself the privilege of 
acting as she chose, provided she kept within due limits, and 
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imagined that she had infused a dread of provoking her into 
the mind of her instructress ; — ^the other inmates learnt a lesson 
that they had only to be sufficiently daring and intolerable, to 
obtain the same privilege for themselves. We are told that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; it is true, also, 
that there is no commencement of reformation until a fear of 
disobedience, and a principle and practise of duly are thoroughly 
established. This uncertainly of the course to be pursued with 
her, leads the woman to still greater lengths, for she finds that 
she can, by management, carry her point with the Director 
himself. The Convicts have the privilege of seeing the Director, 
if they request it, on one day in the week. The following is 
a specimen of such an interview, as given by the Prison 
Bfatron: — 

«* * Well, Jokes, what have you to sajr to me ?* possibly inqaires the 
Director. 

•**If yon please, sir,* dropping a curtsey, *I want to stop away from 
Fnlham. I hear, sir, as how I'm to go on to the Befuge, and Td rather 
not go, if you please, dr. Oh 1 I'd so much rather stop !' 

" * For what reason f 

«*«Why, sir, I've never had a report here, sir; and I likes my officer, 
and knows 'em all like, and am very comfor'ble. And you see, sir, I've 
a bit of a temper, and shall be all strange and worited in a new place, 
and sure to break out, sir, and be sent to Millbank, sir, again. And if 
yonll only be so kind as to let me stop, sir.' 

"The Director mentions the advantages of Fulham over Brixton; but 
the woman expresses her objection more firmly, and perhaps there is a 
little conversation between the Director and the Lady- Superintendent o^ 
the merits of the case. 

"In a matter of this description the issue is doubtful; now and then a 
woman receives permission to remain ; at times, Brixton is full of women, 
SJid Fnlham the reverse, and, nolens volens, the prisoner must go. 

^'When permission to stay has been refused, a woman will occasionally 
break her windows, and thus, by the laws of the prison, prevent her transfer 
to the Refuge. This act is invariably punished by the removal of the 
prisoner to Millbank, to the silent system and coir.picking again. « « « 

** Occasionally a woman, bursting with her imaginary wrongs, enters into 
a full detail of the ill treatment she has received from Miss R., or Miss W., 
or the principal, who may be standing at her side. Such a report on her 
conduct is unjust or exaggerated, or wholly false; she has been always set 
upon, whilst others just as bad—* fifty times wuss, sir,— have been let off, 
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QC wis^ac ML, Tiftsi. xbgrt^ lA of imvimntesl — aad beeanse she don't 
amt u iuarrr smi sd£ t ' Aii * ,* :feviiis-. iiij^ s aerrai so, aad reported on, and 
ioDL, JLd£ ml ^jC£ fss v> sbt is, Uiat it bid better be 

. -v^ yipaiinr £r je iET^dgiiiaB into ber report, and was 

, -rem 'hmk. %z her tseL sue '^■ipwJ Wmwil * 



T^ Dinri?Baiks jcre nrir ^veH IsioTn as a peculiar feature 
of ^aae Cccria P*»3cis. They are a natural consequence of 
d^e errralcrn- azid bad fepfrrtg of lite momien under the system 

*- Iz pR^sii.^ rt:? sQ^ifir sv^ -^ tbe cEaapfe of breaking out is displayed 
90 cAeB, di tbe ^^dsoqct bencnes. to a viid spint, ao wearisome and beart- 
break±r^ thai x; iif3z;i tbe -Bif .Ttfs^ of ibcir drenj abode and to gire some 
ar:r-iari.'c to t^ nrrsrrzi^ TDsni of ibar enConed duties, the offence is 
fXTTrrrafti, mni. the cSas is shivered I7 the pewter pints ! 

'- Oae bi«ak oex is abn^tst same tc be fcGoved by another; for the poise beats 
high in these cawd nsirres. s;=l tbeir biood is soon warmed by tomnlt and 



^ One matron, of a socMwbat ispslsrre disposition — ^who has since left the 
serriee — onoe told me in fon^ico^ and vith a comical expression of horror 
on her connteBanoe* that she was afraid she shanld break ont herself, the 
temptation appeai>ed so irresi^tilile. 

^*I haT>e beien used to so different a li£e — fioher, mother, brothers, and 
sisieis an ronnd me, lichtbeirted and happy — that its like becoming a 
pnsoDtf onesdf to fca.-kw this teiions and incessant occnpation. I assore 

yoa. Miss ^ that when I hear the glass shattering, and the women 

screaming, my temples thrc>K my ears tingle, and I want to break something, 
dreadfollyr 

** I b^epe I have already remarked that some of these * breakings out' are 
parts of a coo), deliberate attempt to obtain removal to a dark or re&actoiy 
ceU, a4jaoent to a favoorite companion who has recently ccMnmitted a similar 
offence. At both prisons madness is very often feigned, and «rindows and 
tables are broken for the sake of fellowship both night and day ; and occa- 
sionally there are suspicions of nnikir treatment sh'ghts and jealousies, to 
render the woman's actions somewhat consistent with her feelings. With the 
malicious, it is a morbid satisfaction to destroy prison property. * I'll sene 
'em ont for putting me in here !' is often the remark with which an act of 
wholesale damage is accompanied. 

"In one year at Millbank Prison, one hundred and fifty- four cases of 
destruction of prison property occurred ; that there are some women so des- 
perately wicked — so resolved to resist all efforts to make them less abandoned 
or intemperate than thiy have always been — that it is often necessary to lay 
four or five reports in the course of the week, for two months in succession. 
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before the SapermtendeDt, in order to keep up aoything like a aemLlan^ 
of discipline in the ^ards to which these women belong. 

"In former days women were contented with tearing their blankets iuto 
a few strips; bat as these fragments were available for * prison fJannels* 
it became a general rule to devote a little more time to the work of demo- 
lition, so as to make quite certain that the infinitesimal portions sbotil4 
render no further service to the State." 

Though, the official testamony already given, fully proves in 
general terms the violence of the outbreaks, yet as it is well to 
realise the kind of evil involved in them, and the diifieulties the 
officials have to contend with, we copy the following seeno from 
" Ja:ne Cameron." It is evidently sketched from life. 

"She had become naturally enough, perhaps, a more thotiglitrul woman, 
and even then she hesitated. When the cell door was closoJ, |irnyer% Imd 
been said, and the gas put out, she arose and softly paced the Emits of her 
cell in the darkness, until reflection vanished and a wild determi nation &ct 
in. She had been imposed upon, and was thought an eaay i^cttiaii tbat 
would stand all manner of nonsense. She — Jane Cameron, who had been 
one of the worst of Glasgow girls! She gave up trying to be good; F^lie 
could not stand remaining any longer quiet and passive; life wan homble; 
any thing was preferable, for variety's sake. She laughed otico or twice 
at the sensation there would be created in the wards presently, wben tlie 
officer was on night duty, and all was hushed and at rest. 

" She thought herself into a mad stale ; — it is easy for a solitary wnmnn 
to do this— and she regretted the absence of her broom, wbjtli harl been 
given out according to rule when she had received her gruel bsiippt t* in lior 
*pint.' When all was still, Cameron proceeded to tear her Llaukets and 
bedding; after the first rip or two it became an easy and gratifjing task; 
she began to sing over it after a while. Then she leaped on litr talile, and 
sprang up at the window, 'pint' in hand, and hesitated. It was her fii-st 
grave oflence; should she do it, or should she not? She sLood there and 
trembled for a wliile, then thought of her wrongs again, and of her fcUow- 
convicts, who would laugh at her if she halted half way, and fiimllv' with 
a whirl of her hand she battered at the glass with her 'pint,' and BcreamoJ, 

" The death-like stillness of the ward was over ; the spell was broken ; tlte 
matron came hurrying to the scene; the outer bell was rung for assi^jtance ; 
the prisoners turned out of theii* beds and began hammenog againat tlio 
doors for information ; one woman cried forth, * Bravo, Camero>* I Give it 'f?ni, 
my gal and another swore that the next time she got a cUanee Cam fro n 
had better look out, for waking her from her first sleep in that fools waVc 
•If you wanted to break out, why did'nt you come it in the day-time?' the 
grumbled. 

" The excitement of entrenching on the stillness of her life, the quiescence 
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of her daily existence, was now in full force ; she was prond of the noise 
she had created, and of the attention she had drawn upon herself; she 
regretted the absence of more windows, and tried hard in the few minutes 
that intervened to break up her table for defensive purposes. And when the 
door was flung back by the male officers, she made a rush at them like a 
tigress, and fought them, scratched their faces, and tried to bite them, till, 
overpowered, she was borne away to the ' dark.' 

" In the dark cell she proceeded to stamp with her feet, beat the door with 
her hands, and scream after the approved convict fashion, tmtil startled 
almost out of her life by a hoarse voice at her side. 

" * Give it *em. I have sohreech'd myself hoarse, and now its your turn.' 

" * Wha be ye '? cried Cameron. 

" * Hutchinson. I smashed yesterday; we're half on the smash, and theyll 
be obliged to fill it now. I thought some one had been here before. You're 
Cameeon ? ' 

"*Ay.'* 

*' * Thought you were a quiet un,' was the observation ; * no good being quiet 
in Millbank. I like a row ; and I've rowed till I've lost my voice. I can kick 
still, though. Hoo ! Hark here ! ' 

** And away went the heels of Hutchinson on the slanting wooden boards 
which formed, and still form, the place of rest for the * dark ' inmates. 

" When the blankets and rug were passed in to Cameron, she tore them up 
after the usual fashion, and received hearty plaudits from her companion, who 
had torn up hers at an earlier hour of the night. 

" * Keep it up, Cameron I' said the woman. * We'll do a song now. I'll 
sing ; I've a beautiful voice. The screw sleeps above — your screw— and we'll 
keep her frisky.* 

*' The news was satisfactory to Cameron, who sang and kicked her heels 
during the rest of the night, or the early morning, in the hope that the uproar 
would reach from the cell to the ears of the matron above her. In the 
morning came bread and water, which Hutchinson accepted, being hungry 
and which Cameron flung back at the matron through the trap. In the 
morning came news of the sentence ; three days in the * dark,' with bread and 
water. But the * dark' was a change ; there was no work for her, but she had 
found a companion, and they could talk together of the * bonnie days' when 
they were free. They compared experiences, took notes, told each other much 
of their respective lives, promised to consider themselves *pals' from that 
time forth, and to write to each other, passing the epistle on from hand 
to hand in the airing ground or the chai)eL ^Yhen there was a chance they 
would break out together again, and perhaps be shut up together just as they 
were then." 

These fits of uncontrolled and desperate passion sometimes 
end in insanity; attempts, either real or feigned, at self-de- 
struction are not uncommon. One dreadful instance occurred, 
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ia which a woman, in a fit of wild jealousy and desperation, 
threw herself over a parapet and was dashed to pieces on the 
pavement below. Sometimes their excited feelings, and the 
vain attempts made by the officials to contronl them, bring on a 
fit of illness. But even this has little effect in subduing their 
evil spirit, which remains with them until death closes the 
mournful scene. The Prison Matron sajs : — 

"The same ingratitade, and selfishness and eallousness are evinced 
towards each other; and to the prison officers, the same duplicity, craft, and 
vindictive feeling. Thei*e are women whom nothing will soften, whom no kind- 
ness will affect. 

"* Breaks oat' occur even in the infirmary; the passion of jealonsy, to 
which all prisoners are prone, leading them to imagine that too much atten- 
tion has heen shown to one invalid, and too much neglect to their own selfish 
reqnirements. A woman wiU break out at a supposed slight, and struggle 
from her bed to wreak her vengeance on the crockery near her- One prisoner 
in MiUbank Infirmary took a fancied neglect of the doctor so much to heart, 
that on his next appearance, she spi-ang from her bed, and seized the poker 
with the intention of splitting his head open. *I11 learn you to say I don't 
want any arrowroot, you beggar I ' she screeched forth." 

We will not copy any more of these revolting scenes, nor 
describe the deliberate attempt of a woman to murder a Matron, 
or other wild outbreaks, the dangers to which the officials are 
exposed in the discharge of their duty. In the Eeport of the 
Superintendent of Brixton Prison for 1863, two assaults on 
Matrons are spoken of in one year, which sufficiently indicates 
the risk of health, if not of life, which they incur. Yet there 
are interspersed in these volumes many tender and beautiful 
traits, which show how much might have been done to soften 
even these women had the right means been adopted, had it 
been made a part of the system to call out the better parts of 
the nature. One of these Convicts made literally a bosom friend 
of a mouse she had succeeded in taming, and her grief at its 
death was inconsolable. Another lured a sparrow to her cell, 
and almost broke her heart when the little creature came to 
an untimely end. One is reminded by these incidents of the 
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prisoner in the Bastille and his spiders. Sometimes a woman 
will run the risk of a report, and even punishment, to possess 
herself of a flower. 

** I have a remembrance,** the Prison Matron says, *' of looking through the 
'inspection' of a cell some years ago, and perceiving a prisonef*, with her 
'^ elbows on the table, staring at a common daisy, which she had plucked from 
the central patch of grass during her rounds^one of those rude, repulsive, 
but not whoUy bad prisoners, from whom no display of sentiment was antici- 
pated. Tet the wistful look of that woman at her stolen prize was a gleam of 
as true sentiment as ever breathed in a poet's lines. A painter might have 
made much of her position, and a philosopher might have moralized con- 
cerning it— for the woman wept at last, dropped her head down on the table 
between her linked hands, and shed bitter tears silently and noiselessly. The 
prison daisy must have spoken of the old, innocent times — of the fields she 
crossed once with old friends — ^perhaps of daisies like unto that before her, 
which were growing on a mother's grave. 

" Six months afterwards I saw that flower pressed between the leaves of her 
Bible— a little treasure I should not have had the heart to take away, had 
there been any laws of confiscation concerning daisies in * the books.' " 

The romantic and devoted attachment of the Convicts to their 
"pals," individuals for whom they have conceived a prison 
friendship, is generally very injurious ; but the same power of 
affection, if rightly directed, might be the means of great good. 
A Convict has been kept from a violation of the rules, or even 
from an outbreak, by regard to some particular Matron who had 
given her a kind look or word. Jane Cameron was saved from 
moral destruction by such influence. Humouring and indulgence 
are very injurious to these women, — ^but Christian charity is 
never without its power over them. 

To one more point we must allude, the Prison Schools. It 
has been already stated that the instruction of such women is a 
very difficult task, and that the intellectual nature of females, 
both young and old, in this degraded condition, is far more obtuse 
and difficult of culture than that of males. But this very fact 
renders it doubly important that every effort should be made to 
awaken their deadened powers, and to supply them with mental 
food which may take the place of the garbage which had hitherto 
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been their nurture. But it has not been so in these prisons, as 
we haye gathered from the official evidence ; we have also the 
following account from the Prison Matron : — 

** In justice to my subject, I must say, that the schooliog system is far from 
a perfect one— does not work well, even irritates the women. Perhaps it 
would be hard for most of us to sit down late in life to learn school lessons . 
to these woman who have known no lessons in their childhood, whose minds 
are set to ignorance, and on whom a ray of light is torture, the prison school 
is almost unendurable. 

** I cannot think that so much attention has been given to the schools as the 
subject is deserving oC The machinery to do good is existent, but it appears 
to me that it is not fairly worked. Tlitre is no incentive to leam^ and the 
women sit down to their lessons with more doggedness and moroseness than 
they exhibit when they turn to their daily labour. 

** * What's the good of learning at this time of life ?' one woman will say* 
And I have often heard another exclaim, *I'd rather have six months—nine 
months — longer sentence, than this sort of work. It's awful hard 1' 

** They sit at their desks, a posse of unruly children, more ignorant and 
unteachable than any child can possibly be, growling discontent over their 
lessons, and seeking to evade them. Over such a grisly array of pupils the 
two schoolmistresses in attendance possess little, if any power* « • • * 

" The women are taught once a- week in classes of fifty at a time ; the wing 
women generally of a morning, fh>m ten till half-past twelve ; the old prison 
women, and consequently the worst behaved, of an afternoon, and for a period 
of time somewhat less than woman of the second or first class. The slight 
alteration of teaching the women in smaller classes has been recently tried 
with satisfactory results." 

The length of time here allowed for schooling is evidently 

insufficient to produce any sufficient effect, or even to enable 

the Schoolmistresses to acquire any influence over their inapt 

scholars. To secure tolerable order, a Matron is obliged to 

watch the classes while the lessons are being given by the two 

Schoolmistresses. The following is the result : — 

*' The schoolmistress appeals to the matron on duty if there be too much 
talking, and the matron calls to order and reproves the unruly. Bible 
reading in classes is adopted by those who have a fair knowledge of their 
letters, and a strange gabble of sounds it is proceeding from these women. 
There is, however, an objection to reading aloud amongst them, and it is only 
by the matron's continual remonstrance that the mnjority of the women can 
be induced to read at all. Those who have yet their letters to learn have 
special lessons given them, and great is the difficulty to surmount the first 
barriers in the way of education. Women more ignorant and stupid than 
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these piisoners it is impossible to conceive ; teaching them becomes a hope- 
less task— the little progress made one week is entirely forgotten the next, 
and has to be re-learned, with the same stolidity of manners and vacuity of 
countenance. Teaching for two hours, or two hours and a half, once a- week, 
witii no lessons to learn in the interim, is a burlesque of teaching with such 
indodle pupils. 

"Reading in Bible-class and a writing lesson constitute almost all the 
school duties required of the women. Originally copy books were given to 
them, until the leaves began to disappear, and to be used for furtive cori'es- 
pondence ; latterly a single sheet of paper is laid before each woman, and 
collected at the end of school hours, the performance thereon being duly 
criticized. 

** At one period an attempt was made to teach the elementary rules of arith- 
metic, a variation which unfortunately proved a signal failure. It was the 
last feather on the camel's hack, and the women would have nothing to do 
with such arduous mental exertion. [To do them justice, they made the 
attempt ; but the extraordinary answers that were returned to questions the 
most simple, and the shouts of laughter from the women at the desks at the 
blunders of those who had found courage to respond, were subversive of good 
order, often of good temper." 

It is evident that schooling so conducted is worse than useless, 
and cannot have the effect of elevating the condition of these 
women. 

After such pictures of prison life, we cannot wonder at the 
unwillingness displayed by the public to take into their houses 
women from the Convict Prisons, however well they may have 
submitted themselves to the discipline required. No one would 
wish to admit into a well-ordered household any one who had 
been even cognizant of such proceedings, though she had taken 
no active share in them. Besides, coming as most of the female 
Convicts do from very degraded homes, they are totally unfit for 
ordinary civilized life, for which the mechanical routine of a 
prison does not afford the slightest preparation. In fact, even if 
placed in domestic service through the special interest and effort 
of some kind lady visitor, they find themselves wholly impre- 
pared for it. The Prison Matron gives us instances of their 
suddenly leaving comfortable places of service, through a yearn- 
ing after their old life. 

The present state of the Female Convict Prisons does not, 
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then, afford us the slightest hope of any improvement in the 
Female Convicts. Indeed, the Bev. Geo. De Eenzi, Chaplain 
of Millbank Convict Prison, states in his Beport for 1861, 
(p. 74) : ** The most discouraging feature in our criminal returns 
of late years has been the sad, but too certain, evidence which 
they contained of an extensive and extending d^fnoralitaiion of the 
female portion of the community V Though he expresses a hope 
that this is somewhat decreasing, yet there does not appear 
any groimd for such expectation while the penal establishments 
which were intended to diminish crime are so completely fSailing 
in their object. 

We now proceed to bring forward some distinct proofs that 
the Female Convict Prisons are not reforming women and 
decreasing the crime of the country, but the reverse. Thfl / 
Beport of the Directors for 1863 contain some important stat^A 
ments. We learn from them (p. 6) that "316 Convicts were 
discharged on license during the year 1863, and 39 on expiration 
of sentence, two received pardons, six were removed to lunatic 
asylums, and 20 died, making a total disposed of in the year 
of 383." The number of cases of death and insanity appear 
remarkably large, considering the attention paid to dietary and 
medical treatment. Such results would lead to attribute much 
of the evil to the mental condition of the Convicts which might 
be remedied by a change of system. Those who are accustomed 
to the care of morally diseased females are well aware how much 
the health is affected by restlessness, excitement of the bad 
passions, and that dreadful void in the nature which is produced 
by the want of interesting occupation, and of a natural scope for 
the affections. 437 Convicts were received, the Beport tells us, 
into the GK)verment Prisons during the year 1863. "Of these 
127, or 29 per cent., were reconvicted; 39 of them were recon- 
victed during the currency of their former sentences, and 88 
subsequent thereto, and, i^ addition to these, 15 licenses were 
revoked, making a total of 142 reconvictions or revocations of 
licenses." The greater number of these 142 offences of women 
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^o had already undergone penal servitude were such as did not 
invohre any very serious legal offence, 119 being cases of larceny. 
But though the mmes for which these women have received a 
firesh sentence of penal servitude do not themselves imply any 
deep depravity in tiiem, yet they do incontestably prove that 
these diacharged Convicts have resumed their former criminal 
mode of life, and that they are again the centre of the most 
baneful influences. So the Directors evidently perceive, for they 
continue : — "But though the return of crimes for which women 
are sent to prison under sentences of penal servitude would seem 
to show that, so &r as they are personally concerned, they do 
not belong to what may be called the dangerous dasses of 
society, there can bo no doubt that theirs male associates do, 
and experience goes far to show that it is female influence 
exerted in some way or another, and not) as is often supposed, 
intoxication, which is the source of so much crime." 

We cannot accept, as the real origin of the evil, the following 
reasons which are assigned: — "The large increase in the number 
of reconvictions arises partly from the rapid discharge of tho 
women under the effect of the comparatively short sentences 
of recent years, the want of means for assisting and supervising 
them on discharge, and in some degree, perhaps, from defective 
prison arrangements." 

!rhe adoption of an entirely wrong system of treatment 
appears to be the true cause of the bulk of those reconvic- 
tions ; a longer detention in the Convict Prisons would probably 
not have reduced them eventually, but only postponed the eviL 
Tho large proportion (29 per cent.) of reconvictions which have 
been reeognUed cannot, of course, be regarded as the actual 
por-centage of relapses into crime of those who have passed 
through tho Convict Prisons. We have already seen how 
many escape recognition, and this would be particularly easy 
as regards women. The police state that they find it more 
difficult to fix in their minds tho lineaments of women than 
of men ; indeed, the attempt is sometimes almost ineffectual 
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to discover a female Convict who has endeavoTired to conceal 
her identity. It wiU, besides, be observed that the committals 
to Ooxinty Prisons are not included in this return. The actual 
per-centage of female relapses probably more nearly approaches 
that given by the four Wakefield Magistrates, viz., 50 per 
cent, of the women who were sent into penal servitude &om 
Wakefield Gaol. 

This is no new condition of female Convicts after their treat- 
ment in the Government Gkiols ; Captain O'Brien states in his 
evidence to the Oommitte of 1856, <<I am sorry to say that the 
conduct of the women released on license is very bad. I believe 
that a great many of these women, especially the older ones, 
will sooner or later find their way back to imprisonment" (749). 
Mr. Bbennak, Police Inspector in the Metropolis, states to the 
same Committee that he does not know one woman who has 
been released on ticket-of-leave, and is doing well (3302). 

How little it is possible to form a judgment of the actual 
results of the Convict treatment of females, from the statistics 
."T.of those gaols, is shown by the following statements made in 
the evidence of the Chaplain of Brixton Prison. He tells the 
Commissioners (4832), that since the establishment of that 
prison, 2320 female Convicts have been discharged, and only 
227 recommitted ; this would be not quite 12 per cent., a very 
moderate number, considering the bad character of these women. 
He states that this number fairly represents the number who 
have been reconvicted, because these prisons receive all the 
prisoners who are reconvicted. When asked (4838) : " A much 
larger proportion than those have probably fallen into crime?" 
he replies : ''I daresay it would be so, but, at the same time, 
as most of the prisoners return to their homes, and as they 
would be known in the neighbourhood if they had committed 
ofTences before, they would probably receive sentences of penal 
servitude." From such statements we should naturally infer 
that this mmiber of relapses of nearly 12 per cent, nearly 
represents the truth. What is our astonishment to learn jfrom 
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a pampKLet in the hands of the Commissioners^ the last Beport 
£rom the Liverpool Gaol, — "it there appears," reads the 
O'CoNNOB Don (4840), " that out of 207 female Convicts released 
between the years 1856 and 1859, 73 have been recommitted, 
or about 35 per cent !" 

The Eeport of the Governor of the Borough Gaol, presented 
to the Mayor, Eecorder, and Magistrates of Liverpool on 
November 3, 1862, gives us the following appalling facts re- 
specting the state of female crime, as indicated by the gaol 
statistics. The total number of commitments of female prisoners 
during the year ending September 30, 1862, was 4440 adults 
and 78 juveniles. "The nimiber of persons committed last 
year," he adds, " are more than have been committed during 
any year since we have occupied this prison, except the year 
1857." * * * " Up to the 18th of August last, the num- 
bers of cells on both sides of the prison were sufB.cient for 
the separate confinement of all prisoners in custody here, and 
for all the past year the cells on the male side of the prison 
have continued sufficient for the male prisoners; but on the 
before-mentioned day, and for several days afterwards, the 
number of female prisoners became greater than the number 
of cells on that side of the prison; so that I have been 
occasionally compelled to place two women together in such a 
number of cells as the excess of numbers required." The 
excess of adult females committed over the preceding year, he 
tells us, is no less than 712, while there is a decrease in the 
juveniles of five, indicating the continued good effect of reforma- 
tories, without which, as in former times, the juvenile convictions 
would probably have shown even a more rapid increase than the 
adults. " The number of adult females, who were committed 
here last year," he adds, " exceeded the number of adult males 
by 21, viz., 4440 adult females against 4419 adult males." Such 
facts deserve careful consideration, and especially as the pro- 
portion of female commitments to male throughout the kiDgdom, 
i^^ does not generally exceed one-third of that of males, certainly 
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not one-lial^ while here in Liverpool there is not only a great 
increase oyer former years, but the actual number of women 
in gaol exceeds that of men, instead of being one-third or 
one-half. All large towns present numberless temptations to 
vice, and in Liverpool dens of iniquiiy of the most dangerous 
character abound ; and seaport towns, especially one so situated 
as Liverpooli are much exposed to be the residence of large 
numbers of dissolute characters. Besides, the very elaborate 
Police^ as well as Gkiol Beports, which are prepared in Liverpool, 
do not often in other places come before the public eye, to startle 
it with an enormous amount of female depravity. Liverpool 
must not therefore be held up as peculiarly entitled to unen- 
viable notoriety, and we must endeavour to ascertain some 
spedal reason for this immense increase of female crime there. 
We are enabled by the Beport of the Chaplain of the Qaol, 
Eev. T. Cabteb, to form some idea of the share of this which 
may be given to our Female Convict Prisons. 

'* The large namber," be says, " of recommitments of adults of both sexes 
cannot but haye attracted your notice : and those gentlemen who have been 
more immediately connected with the administration of justice, in your police 
and sessions courts, will no doubt have had their attention drawn from time 
to time to the great number of offences committed by returned penal servitude 
prisoners and holders of tickets-of-leave. The ftill extent of this evil, how- 
ever, does not lie upon the surface. Some little investigation is needfhl to 
discover its proportions. I have not gone very minutely into the qnestion, 
nor am I able to state in precise figures the number of returned convicts who 
have been committed to this gaol during the last year. Some idea, though, 
may be formed, when I say that of the sessions cases alone 71 (40 males and 
31 females) were returned convicts, in many instances holders of tickets-of- 
leave even at the time of their further conviction ; and on the last day of the 
official year there were under conviction in this gaol 55 who were recognized 
as belonging to that category. 

" Further, I have inquired into the present doings and mode of life of all 
the females who have been sentenced to penal servitude between the 1st of 
June, 1856, and the Slst May, 1859, and I beg to submit the following as the 
result: — ^241 were sentenced to various periods of penal servitude during 
those three years, of whom 34 are still under detention in convict prisonsi 
leaving 207 who are supposed to have undergone their sentences ; of these 
207, 97 cannot be traced, because many have only just received their liberty ; 
others may in all prabability have emigrated or passed to other localities 
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beyond the reach of my inquiry;* 73 have been recommitted, several sub- 
jected to second like sentences ; 17 are known to be living disorderly lives 
ftnd miuntaiuing themselves by crime; 7 have been pardoned on medical 
grounds^ dead, or Innatics; 4 are known to have migrated to other localities, 
and all tro^o in lost ; 1 is in a refuge in London ; whilst only 8 are known to 
bo so far doing well. 

** Now, thee^ Bgures exhibit a fearful state of things. I give them as plain 
facta, aod leave others to draw their own deductions fi^m them. One con- 
elusion, however, 'cannot be evaded, namely, that the present mode of treat- 
mtnt adapted in our convict prisons is a complete failure. Nearly the whole of 
tlioso women — certainly a large proportion of them — have been returned to 
Liverpool to mis again with our population, and to spread the leaven of their 
pemiciQm injiiience with this condition in their hands endorsed on their 
license — 'To produce a forfeiture of the license it is by no means necessary 
that the holder should be convicted of any new offence. If she associates with 
notodou^Ij bad characters, leads an idle or dissolute life, or has no visible 
means of obtaining an honest livelihood, &o., it will be assumed that she is 
about to relapso into crime, and she will be at once apprehended and recom- 
niltted to prifioo under her original sentence.' But this intimation is a dead 
let tor — a mere idle threat I do not know of a single instance wherein it has 
ever been en fu reed ; indeed, how is it possible that it should be carried into 
effect where there not only exists no machinery, no organized arrangements 
for cnforciug the condition, but whilst the heads of the convict department, 
with Binf^'ulor inconsistency, discountenance all interference." 

He3m, then, we have one most important cause of the great 
iucroaee of female crime in Liverpool. In the figures given 
us by Mr. C-ieteb there can be no mistake, because they 
are founded, not on vague report or supposition, but on positive 
information obtained through a well-organised police and other 
o£&cial aide. The conviction he expresses of the '^complete 
failure" of the present system adopted in our Female Convict 
Prisons ia not one founded alone on the conclusive statistics 
just quoted, which show that only eight women are known to 
be doing well out of 241 sent to the Convict Gaols; they are 
based on very long and close personal observation of the 
results, as well as the causes of female crime, and all who 
have boon working at the reformatory cause know well how 
important and valuable have been the contributions he has 
made to it firom the very first. Mr. Cabter's statements are 

" * Of ihofm * not known' others were committed shortly after thia Repoii. was written. " 
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always based on the experience lie lias gained firom his daily 
work in the Liverpool Borough Gaol for a long course of 
years. This testimony, and the conclusions he has arrived 
at, are founded on actual results. Such extraordinary failures 
cannot arise from any ineffidenqy in the officials of the Oonviot 
Prisons, respecting whom high testimony is borne by the 
Directors in their Seportsf it is the system adopted which 
must be eompkUfy wrong^ and can never do what is intended, 
1.^., reform female Convtete. 

The statistics of other prisons where the same careM 
investigation has been made would support this oondusicm. 
Numberless cases might be cited from Police Beports, where 
peculiarly accomplished thieves and female pickpockets prove 
to be ticket-of-leave women, or some that have received a long 
training in a Convict Prison ; they are, indeed, of such frequent 
occurrence as to attract little attention. Two instances will 
suffice: — 

** 8B0P-LZFTINO IM BBOADMEAS. 

"Ann Babkes, alias Murphy, a respectably dressed and modest-loaking 
yonog woman, but an old offender, was charged with stealing two pieces of 
riband, collars, and other articles, valae £1 lOs. 6d., the property of Miss 
HuTCHiNOS. The complainant, in partnership with her sister, keeps a haber- 
dasher's shop in Broadmead, and from her statement it appeared that on 
Monday the prisoner, in company with a man and another female, came into 
her shop at about five o'clock in the afternoon. The man asked to be allowed 
to look at a necktie, which he pointed oat in the window. This was handed 
to him, and he ultimately purchased it While he was examining the necktie 
the prisoner and the other female inquired respecting some riband, and the 
complainant's sister showed them several descriptions, which they turned 
over a great many times before they said how much they required, and at 
length, being pressed as to the quantity they would have, the prisoner said 
that she only wanted three quailers of a yard with which to trim her child's 
hat. The sister of the coroplaii>ant observed that it was a small order, and at 
length cut off the quantity named from a piece of riband worth Is. a yard. 
The pair of females next asked to look at some collars, and accordingly a box 
containing them was produced. Each of the women took up the collars, 
threw them down, and turned them about for a considerable time ; and, after 
much consultation, they selected a collar at 7 id., and that concluded their 
purchases. Whilst they were standing close to the counter before leaving 
the complainant's sister perceived the end of a piece of riband haoging from 
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beneath the prisoner's jacket, and she charged her with having the riband 
concealed, which the other indignantly denied. The sister of the complainant 
upon this caught hold of the end of the riband and polled out a quantity, 
which had been secreted beneath the prisoner's jacket. In addition to the 
riband two new pocket-handkerchiefs were exposed, which appeared likewise 
to have been hidden. The complainant, who was in the shop, perceiving 
the torn which affairs had taken, ran round the counter and caught hold 
of the accused by the shoulder, and whilst she had her thus, she noticed 
some collars hanging out of the prisoner's pocket, and she charged her with 
stealing them. To this accusation the prisoner said that she did not know 
they were there, and that some one else must have put them in her pocket. 
The complainant drew out the collars, and in doing so saw that the accused 
had another piece of riband in her pocket. She then became exceedingly 
abusive, and whilst the complainant caught firm hold of her in order to detain 
her,' she (the prisoner) pulled her head and hurt it very much. The com* 
plainant keeps a young man to assist her in the business, but he happened to 
be out at the time, and she therefore ran into the shop of Mr. Coopeb, shoe- 
maker, next door, to ask him if he would help her in securing the accused. 
The prisoner seized the opportunity to run away, but in leaving the shop she 
dropped three silk handkerchiefs. The other two persons who accompanied 
her to the complainant's shop had already taken themselves off. F.C. 46 
stated that he was on duty in the Horsefair, on Monday evening, when he 
perceived a crowd, and in the midst of the people was the prisoner, who was 
then without the hat and jacket which she had worn when she robbed the 
complainant. She darted away from the mob, and ran up a court near; but 
was at last apprehended, and her hat and jacket found in a water-closet. Mr. 
Williams remarked that the accused had only been home on a ticket-of-leave 
for a fortnight. Site retorted tliat she had served her full time for the offence 
of which she had been convicted. Mr. Williams stated that slie was appre- 
hended some time since for a robbery, and whilst in gaol was confined of a 
fine child, which, through the kind exertions of Mr. Alderman Ford, ha<l 
been received into a Boman Catholic establishment, the mother being of that 
persuasion. The prisoner protested that she was innocent of the present 
charge; but the Magistrates said a jury would require to bo convinced of that 
For the present they remanded her, that if possible her companions might 
be apprehended."— Brwtoi Daily Post, May 20, 1863. 

If we mentally follow this wretched woman to her home, 

and see around her the companions and accomplices of her 

crimes, we may form some small conception of the baneful 

influence she must shed around her, and shudder at the life 

to which her infant must be destined, if not removed from her 

keeping. All this daring crime, it will be observed, is shortly 

after the training she has received in a Convict Prison. 
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Here is another instance extracted from the same paper, 
of June 17, 1864:— 

«* ATTEXPrnCO TO PICK POCKETS AT THE AGBIOULTUBJLL SHOW. 

"John and Sabah Willuks, two well-dressed iDdividiuds, were charged 
with beiDg concerned with others in attempting to pick the pockets of several 
persons in the Agriooltnral Show, Dordham-down. A detectiYe officer of 
the metropolitan police force, named Coathxjfi, stated that he was on duty 
at the Agricnltoral Show, on Dordham-down, on the previous day. At 
four o'clock he saw the two prisoners there, and, suspecting them, he followed 
them. He saw the female prisoner place herself beside another female, and 
put her hand into her pocket. The male prisoner was close to her. He 
inquired of the ladj if she had anything in her pocket, and she said she had 
not Afterwards he saw the female prisoner put her hand into another lady's 
pocket. On inquiring of the latter she said she had only a pocket-handker- 
chief in her pocket, and that had not been taken. Saw the accused make 
several other attempts, and the male prisoner was with her the whole of the 
time. They walked arm in arm. A detective from Liverpool proved tluU ht 
had known the female prisoner for the last fourteen years. She was a thief 
and had been twice sentenced to penal servitude. Prisoner: It's false. Mr. 
Aucan, who appeared for the accused, contended that there was no charge 
proved against the prisoners, inasmuch as it had not been shown that there 
was any property on the persons alluded to. The Magistrate considered it a 
dear case, and sentenced the prisoners to six weeks' hard labour." 

It does, indeed, seem useless to sentence this woman again 
to penal servitude on the existing system, but is it just to 
society that she should be at large to prey upon it after an 
imprisonment of only six weeks? 

The evil done by these women who have passed some years 
in the Convict Prison is not limited to their injury to society 
when at large. They carry their contaminating influence into 
the Coimty GFaols to which they are committed, and there 
attempt to incite insubordination, by a repetition of the daring 
insolence to which they have been accustomed. '* I will show 
you how they carry on at Brixton," said a woman who had 
been committed to a Coimty Gaol, after being in penal servi- 
tude, and she suited the action to the words, endeavouring 
to create disturbance where there had always been good order 
and discipline. From numerous official quarters have we heard 
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that the scenes never do occur in well-ordered gaols which 
the evidence before the Commission proves to be frequent at 
Brixton. The very same women who have been well-conducted 
prisoners, and have gained the favourable opinion of their 
warders, while in County Gkols, have returned to them, after 
being at Brixton, violent and coarse in the extreme, attempting 
to enact scenes such as they had witnessed there. 

The following is an instance of this from the Chaplain of 
the Bristol City Gaol, dated July 20, 1864 :— 

" In answer to your inquiry, I am very happy to be able to assure you 
that I have never seen hut one specimen of a planned insubordination on 
the part of female prisoners in this gaol, during the five years that I have 
been Chaplain. The circumstances were these, — 

" Three women — Ellen S — , Emha M — , and Maby Ann B — , were tried 
at the last October Sessions for extensive shoplifting. They had all only just 
arrived in Bristol, having previously been convicted together for a similar 
offence in London, and having undergone together a sentence of four years 
penal servitude, passed upon them in June, 1860. They were thus all three 
on ticket-of-leave when they came to Bristol, * travelling,' as they termed 
it. Ellen S — was 24 years old, and had already had two sentences of four 
years' penal servitude. Emma M — was also 34 years of age. Mahy Ann B — 
was 44 years old, having been several times convicted, as far as I could ascer- 
tain. At the October Sessions in Bristol they were convicted and sentenced, 
M — to seven years ; S — to six years ; and B — to five years' penal servitude. 

"At the same Sessions, Elizabeth F — , aged 18, was also sentenced to four 
years' penal servitude, after two previous convictions. 

" These four prisoners were placed near together in our gaol, awaiting the 
time of their removal to Millbank. After locking-up time, viz., between eight 
and nine o'clock on the night of the 17th of December, the three prisoners, 
S — , M — , and F — , began to sing and shout, and call out to one another as 
loudly as they could. Upon being remonstrated with they were very violent, 
and threatened to injure the female warders if they endeavoured to restrain 
them * from having their fun out.* They proceeded to tear up their bedding, 
and threw a great portion of it into the yard below through their cell windows. 
Thia (liaturbance amongst them continued all night, and so threatening was 
their raanuer tbat it was considered desirable to send for one of the male 
officers to put tlaeir hands together in handcuffs. 

"When I saw them early on the following morning they were still very 
noisy and irritablej but they received my remonstrances with tolerable civility ; 
iiiid F — and M — promised to desist from their ill-behaviour. S — was still 
deftntjt, and doclared that nothing should stop her. However, in the aftcr- 
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Doon all three were perfectly quiet, and on the following day they seemed 
really sorry for their oathreak, and thanked me for what I had said to them. 
Thej gave no further tronhle daring the remainder of their stay in Bristol 
Gad. "I remain, dear Miss Oabpekteb, 

" Yours Teiy faithftilly, 

"Chables Bbittak, Chaplain. 

" P.S. — The motive these prisoners assigned for their misconduct was rage 
at the length of their sentences. S — , it appeared afterwards, had fiirther 
planned a disturhance in chapel, intending to scramhle out of her own pew, 
Bod then to let the other women loose, merely for mischief sake. 

''At the time F — was convicted, her mother and her sister were also in the 
gaol.** 

It is possible that many of the evils which have been 
enumerated may be referred by those connected with the 
Convict Prisons to the difficulty experienced by these women 
in getting employment; — but how can it be expected that 
the public should be willing to take them into employment, 
when they know so many instances of their again plunging 
into crime very soon after the discipline they had gone through ; 
not only so, but when they hear of the "smashings" and 
numerous punishments even in Fulham Eefuge, which is 
appropriated to the best women. In the last Eeport of the 
Convict Prisons the Chaplain states that, "In the month of 
August, 1863, several of the first-elms women who had been 
transferred from Brixton (to Parkhurst Prison) manifested a 
very insubordinate spirit; they become very riotous." It is 
true that the Chaplain adds that in a few days they all settled 
down again, but, nevertheless, the disorder was of so serious 
a character that he makes it a subject of praise in the male 
prisoners in the neighbouring premises, that they showed no 
symptoms of sympathy " during the great disturhance in August 
last, among the female prisoners who had been transferred from 
Brixton." 

None will now probably hesitate to acknowledge that the 
system adopted in the Female Convict Prisons fails in any 
reformatory effect. Let us now endeavour to point out the 
causes of this. 
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First. — ^In the penal stage, there should be such firm and 
steady discipline as would soon remove from the prisoners 
the temptation to these violent outbreaks ; their savage wildness 
ought to be subdued, and must be so before there can be any 
reformation. As long as a woman in so wicked a state finds 
that she can create an excitement in the prison among the 
officers, gratify her malignant spirit by the destruction of 
prison properly, and enjoy the society of some one aa wicked 
as herself in the dark cells, the outbreaks described to the 
Oommissioners will continually occur. At whatever coat, cells 
should be made separate from each other, where two prisoners 
should never be together under any circumstances, and where 
they should not have the power of annoying the officers. An 
occasional isolated fit of passion easily subdued will then take 
the place of planned outbreaks. "When these have somewhat 
subsided, which they will do when the prisoners know that they 
cannot effect by them their wicked intentions, the work of the 
Matrons and Warders will be much lighter and less wearing to 
their health and spirits, and they will be more able to throw 
the necessary spirit and power into their labours. But, to keep 
up a steady discipline, it is necessary that there should be a 
sufficient staff of able officials. It must always be remembered 
that the nature of women being much more susceptible than 
that of men, female officers are much more easily prostrated, 
both physically and mentally, than males ;^-conseq[uently it 
is of the greatest importance that they should have no more 
laid on them than they can bear without injury. The staff 
should be sufficiently large to allow this ; the hours of duty 
should be shortened, with intervals of relaxation beyond the 
prison walls, and arrangements made for regular and frequent 
holidays, by which they may retain the tone and vigour of 
their minds. Experience has proved to the writer that it is 
only by such means that officials can be retained in a condition 
adequate to their arduous work. Justice to faithful officers 
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reqtures this ; the public service will receive what is of more 
value than pecuniary outlaj, by granting it to them. 

Secondly. — ^The women should, from the very first, be made 
clearly to imderstand that their future prospects depend on 
Ihemselves alone ; — such arrangements should be made as will 
secure this, and impress on their minds a feeling of strict justice. 
The Mark System, described as adopted with so much success 
in the Irish Male Convict Prisons, has an equally valuable effect 
in those for female Convicts, and would doubtless be equally 
valuable here. The regret expressed by the Chaplain that 
the women had less interest in their schooling, because it 
occupied the time in which they might have earned marks 
for work, clearly indicates this; if marks were awarded for 
lessons also, the same stimulus would apply to both. Expe- 
rience has shown that this Mark System is the most certain and 
effective means of stimulating to self-exertion, and inspiring a 
sense of justice. But under no circumstances should women be 
removed from their separation in the first prison, until they 
are really prepared for association with others. "When the 
change is made to Brixton, they should always be sent back 
into separation, if their conduct proves that they are imfit for 
society. The Brixton Prison might then become as well 
ordered as the Superintendent desires. The women would 
thus have no excuse for complaints of favouritism, nor would 
they endeavour to make their own will, as is now so often the 
case, decide in what prison they shall be. 

Thirdly. — There ought to be fuU and active employment 
provided for the women when they have passed through the 
first and solitary stage ; in this, coir-picking and shirt-making 
may be sufficient occupation, but afterwards, something very 
different should be arranged. In this respect the female 
Convicts labour under a great disadvantage, as compared with 
the inmates of the Public Works Prisons. The men have varied 
labour in the open air, calculated to exercise their muscles, to 
occupy their minds, to give them the healthful influences of 
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Conriets have learnt that they are treated with justice and with 
kindness also, wheat they find th^t those set over them are 
actuated by a deare to benefit them instead of to pnnish them, 
diey will be ready to receive the good infiaenees which may be 
exerted orer them by the Matron. But while the numbers are 
so large, without any absolute separation, it is quite impossible 
thai any real influence should be exerted. We haye seen in the 
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Irish CozLTict Prisons how strong a feeling of individual interest 
exists between the male of&cers and the Conviots ; women would 
be still more easily influenced by this. The Prison Matron 
has shown us how sensitive these poor women are to kindness, 
and how strong are their yearnings for personal affection ; 
these characteristics of female nature might be made subser- 
vient to the highest, purposes if due advantage were taken of 
them. 

Fifthly. — Considerable attention should be paid to the intel- 
lectual culture of the women, as a means of raising them from 
their present degraded condition. That this can be done, if 
light measures are taken, experience elsewhere has proved ; and 
that it will be an important element in their reformation, 
no doubt can be entertained. In the existing state of the 
Female Convict Prisons, it is inevitable that the women should 
be totally careless of intellectual improvement, but if the altera- 
tions here proposed were made, they would gladly welcome the 
opportunities presented to them. 

Sixthly. — ^The assistance of male warders should be called in 
as little as possible. The mere fact of the employment of such 
in controlling females has a mosi injurious effect. The women 
become excited and maddened almost to frenzy, and put forth 
a strength perfectly incredible to those who have not witnessed 
it. From the Prison Matron's narrative it appears certain, that 
to produce a scene with the male warders, is the direct object 
of many of the worst women. Though it may be necessary to 
retain the possibility of employing the greater strength of men 
under peculiar and rare circumstances, yet generally, with judi- 
cious management, it would be far easier to controul violent 
women by female than by male officers. The Chaplain of a 
well-ordered County Gaol for women has stated that there never 
has been need of employing male officers in the prison, and 
he believes that it would be most injurious to do so. Yet 
extremely bad women are brought there ; on one occasion 
one was dragged with difficulty to the gaol by three police- 
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men ; — they were not admitted within the walls, and the 
woman soon yielded to the firm discipline, and to the moral 
influence of which she was at once made sensible. Oases are 
very rare in well -managed gaols in which such agency is 
employed. 

We have not here entered into details, because those can 
best be planned by those who are actually developing the 
principles. But in all, there should be that careful study 
of the effects of treatment which alone can guide to improve- 
ment. No preconceived theories, or mechanical arrangements, 
or desire of economy, should interfere in the execution of a 
work, which, in its indirect, as well as its direct results on 
society, yields in importance to few others. 

The grand object to be aimed at, however, is not to make 
good prisoners, but to send out into the world reformed 
women. Even if, by the changes here suggested, these 
prisons were made models of good conduct, and were per- 
vaded by an excellent influence, no confidence could be felt 
respecting the future of the Convict women, when withdrawn 
from the artificial condition and the supporting influences under 
which they have been living. • The Superintendent of Fulham 
Eefuge lam0iits that some of the most promising prisoners 
tturned out failures. This must always be expected under any 
purely prison system; — no one can be trained for freedom in 
bondage, Tho best prisoners, — those who can completely 
yield to the discipline enforced, and who can keep quite dear 
of reports, — such even may be thoroughly bad women. Some 
degree of freedom of action alone can test the true character 
of the incUvidual. What, then, is to be done for the female 
Convicts P 

The Intermediate Prisons, which we have so strongly advo- 
cated for malti Convicts, and which have been so successful 
in Ireland, cannot, it is evident, be employed for women. Nor 
indeed, if it were possible, would they answer the end intended, 
as they cannot prepare for domestic life, which will be the 
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destmatioii of most of the women. This difficulty was veiy 
strongly felt by the Directors of the Irish Convict Prisons at 
the commencement of their work. We shall do well to follow 
them in the progress of the experiment they tried| and having 
learnt how they sncceededi we may perceive the way to similar 
success in our treatment of "RTigliali female Convicts. 

The condition of the Female Convict Prisons in Ireland was 
even worse than that of those for males, when the Directors first 
undertook the charge. The female Convicts who had been 
transported to Western Australia had been so bad that the ^ 
Colony absolutely refused to receive any others. The Directors 
say in their First Eeport : — 

" Our proportion of female criminals is very large, and it is 
mudb. to be deplored that such is the case, considering the 
influence for good or evil that women must exercise on the rising 
generation. This large proportion may, in a great measure, be 
ascribed to the circumstances of the country, and want of 
industrial employment. A prison is now erecting at Mountjoy 
for the reception of 600 female Convicts; which will, we trust, 
enable us, firom its construction, to carry out such penal and 
reformatory treatment as will induce habits of reflection and 
amendment, and will also relieve the Counfy Ckols from the 
great inconvenience to which they are subjected through the 
reception of Government prisoners. Pending its erection, 
however, we are endeavouring to ameliorate, if possible, the 
condition of those confined in Qrangegorman and Cork Prisons, 
which, unfortunately, can only hold a portion of our Convicts. 
Towards attaining this object, education adapted to the wants 
of that class, and engendering habits of industry, are the great 
adjuncts to the religious influence inculcated by their chaplains. 
With regard to education, the Female Prison Schools, in com- 
mon with the others, will be placed imder the inspection of the 
National Board of Education. Heretofore instruction has been 
limited to those under twenty-seven or twenty-eight years ; we 
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have given directions that there should be no limit as to age 
provided there is a disposition to acquire information. 

'' Bespecting industrial training, we have desired that all the 
Convicts should, in turn, receive instruction in cooking, laundiy, 
sewing, knitting, cleaning, &c., instead of confining a certain 
number to a particular occupation ; although this plan tends to 
the work not being so well performed, we prefer it on account 
of the advantages gained by the individuals receiving general 
instruction. 

<< It has been a custom to admit Convicts into the prison with 
their children sometimes at the age of five or six years; we 
cannot consider such places, with their necessary associations, 
advantageous for education of the young, and recommend its 
discontinuance, excepting in cases of children imder two years 
of age." 

In their Second Eeport they show that immediate good results 
have followed the adoption of their plans. They say : — 

"With regard to female Convicts, we have devoted much 
attention to carry out the plans proposed in our last year's 
Beport concerning them, and have observed a manifest improve- 
ment in their general demeanour and conduct. This we attribute 
in some measure to the efforts made by our teachers to open 
their minds by education, and to engender habits of self- 
controul. Many, instead of sullenly brooding over their past 
life, now look forward with hope to the future. Even women 
advanced in life, who have spent most of their career in prison, 
and who at first would not attend school, and seemed incapable 
of imderstanding the advantages of education, are now amongst 
the most assiduous in their classes. A difference in their conduct 
is already apparent ; they are more orderly and obedient to the 
rules, and make efforts to exercise that self-command, the want 
of which has so often led them into crime. "We trust that under 
the new arrangements in the prisons, and a system of Eefuges 
and patronage on discharge, which we are now advocating. 
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many Convicts foimerlj considered irreclaimable, will finish 
tiieir career as good members of society. 

^<0n the subject of edncationy Mrs. Lidwell, the Supeiin- 
tendent of the Cork Depot, expresses hersdf as follows, — ' I find 
that the effect of school instruction has been, in most instances, 
to awaken, as it were, the minds of the prisoners, and improve 
their natural comprehensions, to make them more docile, more 
easily brought to see the value of cleanliness and order, and to 
inspire them with a considerable feeling of self-respect ; many of 
tiiem seem by education to have become better able to under- 
stand the folly and wickedness of their previous lives, and 
experience a strong feeling of repentance. I have observed, too, 
that as they make progress in school education, their conduct 
in the prison proportionally improves ; and that some who have 
come from the County Guols with very turbulent characters, 
and apparently of very violent dispositions, become, under Hie 
influence of education, conformable to discipline. 

<< Mr. SvinfroTT, the Gbvemor, and Mrs. Bawldts, the Super-* 
intendent of Orangegorman, both dwell on the importance of 
ihis training. Prisoners are subjected on conviction to four 
months separate confinement, as fiar as the accommodation at 
our disposal will admit, after which they are removed to the 
industrial classes, and employed in work suitable to their sex* 
The system of badges and gratuities work particularly well as 
applied to the female Convicts, and calls forth good qualities 
whidi would otherwise have lain dormant. Mr. Sykkott 
says, — 'Classification and the badges have already proved to 
be of great moment, and are well calculated as auxiliaries 
in producing happy results, and a further and more healthful 
development of individual merit.' Mrs. Eawuns states, — 
'The prisoners in the higher classes have exhibited mudi 
anxiety to keep their position, while those in the lower 
endeavour, in many instances, to raise themselves, and have 
tried to overcome dispositions which bring them into blame.' " 

The minds of the Directors were even then awakened to the 
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importance of deyising some plan for the gradual introduction 
to liberty of the female Convicts, while at the same time 
they should be brought into personal contact of ladies imcon- 
nected with the prisons, who would devote to them their 
voluntary benevolent effort. They continue : — 

'* Great difficulties present themselves in the final disposal of 
female Convicts. A man can obtain employment in various 
ways in out-door service, not requiring, in aU cases, special 
reference to character, and at work which is not open to females 
in this country. A woman, immediately on discharge from 
prison, is totally deprived of any honest means of obtaining a 
livelihood. Persons of her own class will object to associate in 
labour with her, even if employers were willing to give her 
work ; and the well-conducted portion of the community object 
to receive with their families, or domestic servants, persons so 
circumstanced, without a stronger guarantee and proof of their 
real and permanent reformation, than would be afforded by a 
prison character." 

How to effect this was the grand problem to be solved. The 
difficulty is thus concisely set forth by the Directors. "A 
Government Institution would answer for a mere Befuge, hut not 
m a medium through which the individual will he established in society: 
for under tmy rules it will be looked upon as a prison, and on 
the discharge of the inmates the same difficulties will be felt as 
at present in our Convict Depots." 

To give such confidence to the public in the reformation 
of theeo unhappy women, as to make families willing to 
receive them into their domestic circle, it was necessary 
that the female Convicts should not only have gone through 
some such intermediate stage as the men, but that they 
should have had some kind of trial of the sincerity of their 
reformation without the restraint of the prison walls, or the 
guardianship of government officials. The plan projwsed by the 
Directors admirably combined these objects. *^ For this reason," 
tbey continue, ** instead of increasing the existing Government 
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Prison Establishments — a plan attended with much expense, 
delay, and difficulty — ^we proposed, in December last, to the 
Irish Government, that Conyicts whose conduct had been exem- 
plary should be drafted into existing private charitable institu- 
tions willing to receive them, where the disposition of each 
inmate would be studied, and the certificate of character founded 
on that study, together with recommendations, which would 
then be considered sufficiently satisfactory to obtain her emplqj- 
ment ; the prisoners, in all such institutions, should be imder 
the general supervision and inspection of the Convict Directors. 
In order to carry out this plan, a certain number of exemplary 
Convicts should be selected from the Government Prisons, at 
periods varying according to circumstances, previous to the time 
when in the usual course they would become eligible for 
discharge, and be sent to such private establishments, and not 
released therefrom imder at least three months ; and not then 
unless immediate and proper employment should offer, excepting, 
however, cases where prisoners become regularly entitled to 
their discharges, from having completed their sentence, and 
special cases to be determined on by the Directors and sanctioned 
by the Executive. Should, however, a prisoner misconduct her- 
self she would be liable to recommittal to the Convict Depot, to 
imdergo her original sentence. It is obviously most desirable to 
enlist public sympathy and interest in any scheme for the em- 
ployment of discharged female prisoners; this object we consider 
will be best attained in the manner proposed." 

Here we have the first sketch of a plan which has succeeded 
admirably. 

Mrs. LmwEix, the Lady-Superintendent of the Cork Female 

Prison, thus alludes to the same need in her Beport : — 

** A great difficalty under which I labour in the management of the prison, 
is the want of suitable employment with which to keep the prisoners in 
constant and usefhl occupation. The store is now crowded with shirts and 
socks made bj the prisoners, of which I hate no means of disposal. The 
shirts hare the conrict stripe on them, and therefore could not be sold to 
any but a Government Prison. Forty women are constantly employed in the 
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lanndrj, who, in addition to the ordinary work of the prison, also do the 
washing of the Spike Island Dep6t. Then in cooking, cleaning, and assisting 
in the stores, there is employment for about fifty more; and the rest, then, 
when not engaged in school, I am forced to employ in sewing and knitting^ 
in which branches, as I have said, there is already a large acoumulation 
of work done. 

"I have to state to the Dii*ectors that I am greatly impressed with the 
advantage to the prisoners of transmission to the refuges, previous to being 
finally discharged. Those who are well-conducted fear to leave the prison 
directly, as they feel conscious they cannot obtain honest cmploymenti 
with the disgrace of conviction attaching immediately to them; and it 
would be Tery desirable that the same advantage should be granted to the 
prisoners sentenced to penal serntude. I have now in the prison some 
of that dass, who are extremely well-conducted, and would, I make no doubt, 
prove excellent members of society. 

** I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

"Delia J. Lzdweix, SuperintendenU 
•* The Directors of Convict Prisons, Castle, Dublin.** 

On the 20th of September, 1858, the new Female Prison 
at Monntjoy was entered by Mrs. Lidwell with 20 Convictsi 
the remainder followed in drafts in charge of the constabtdary, 
always attended by some of the female officers. The prison 
was in a very imfinished state, yet Mrs. Lidwell is able to 
state in her Eeport:— ^ 

** I am happy to be able to say that^ notwithstanding the drawbacks 
incidental to an unfinished prison, the conduct of the prisoners has been, 
on the whole, good, and I estimate their progress as decidedly satisfactory. 
The fj-stcm of clnssificiition, by marks earned through good conduct, industry 
at work, And ELtteMtioii to school, has produced most excellent results upon, 
not ottly iha hablist but it is not too much to soy, upon the very characters 
of IL^ |iiisouers. It is the most powerful incentive to good that in ray 
ospeneuee has yet Ueea tried. 

" Great beaefUi loo^ Las been effected by the change from association to 
ce)lSt inasmuch as it prevents the communication amongst the prisoners that 
was not merely iJJe but most ipjuiious, as the chief burthen of their con- 
versations fiequeoEly consisted of allusions to their past ill-spent lives, and 
these not always of a I'epentant character. Many of the prisoners them- 
selves acknowledge, and I believe sincerely feel, the benefit they have derived 
fiQta this cbange. I have heard them thank God for it, as it weaned them 
JVom sin and evil companions. This may, of course, be afiected in some 
L&sea, but I have reason to believe that it is in general a genuine expression 
uf feelini,^ 
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**A great deal has been e£Bected for the moral improrement of the prisoners 
bj the attendanoe of the Chaplains, and by their exhortations ; mnoh is also 
due to the religions instmction imparted by the Sisters of Mercy to Boman 
Catholio prisoners, and by Protestant lady visitors to those of their own 
persuasion. My experience, howerer, leads me to disapprore of visits by 
the ladies of either creed, paid individually to the prisoners in their cells 
for the purpose of affording religious instruction. It has a tendency to 
impress the prisoners with an idea of their own consequence, and incline 
them to become presuming. They look upon it rather as an opportunity 
of talking than one of learning, and after a little time there is a decided^ 
tendency on the part of the prisoner to seek to become too familifif ^fitfa 
her instructress. In time they begin to regard the attendance of their land 
teachers rather in the light of visits of condolence than as admonitions to 
prevent them from a recurrence to their evil ways; while, therefore, I am 
most anxious to have the religious instructions continued in the different 
rooms set apart for the purpose, I am of opinion that it has been for the 
advantage of the prisoners that the cellular visits have ceased. 

** The school has wrought immense benefit : it has given healthy occupation 
to the prisoners' minds ; and while it has developed an Am^^ng amount of 
intelligence amongst them, seems to have given a better tone to their mode 
of thinking. Those who are remarkable for attention at school are seldom 
to be found amongst the ill-conducted or disorderly. The alteration in the 
school routine, devised by Captain Cboftom, has effected most important 
results for the better. By the former system the prisoners went but twice 
a- week to school, remaining there from three to four hours; now they are 
at school eveiy day, though but for one hour. This new arrangement has 
the effect of keeping the attention of the prisoners more alive ; they learn 
with a great deal more rapidity, and have got [rid of the disposition to 
waste, in talking, any portion of the time allowed for school. I think it 
right to state that these arrangements have been zealously and efficiently 
carried out by the School Matrons. 

" I should be glad to have all children over the age of four years (even 
though the mother's period of imprisonment be not expired) removed to 
some juvenile reformatory institution. Their presence is injurious to dis- 
cipline, while they are themselves liable to be contaminated by the bad 
example and possibly bad teaching of their mothers." 

These Refuges were established. It required some moral 

courage, or rather a strong faith and a devoted love in these 

ladies, to undertake the custody and care, imaided by means of 

punishment, of physical restraint, of women who had sprung 

from " a class so depraved, and hitherto deemed so incorrigible," 

continues the Eeport, **as to be absolutely rejected by the 

colonists of Western Australia, a Colony whose vitality at the 
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present moment depends on an increase of the female sex." But 
they did undertake the charge, and here are the results up 
to the dose of 1858. Vid^ Fifth Eeport, p. 18 : — 

Entered HefugBS from the Convict Prison 232 

88 



Still reraaiiiiiig 

To h& accounted for 

Emigrated 

Sent to nituAtions, or returned to husbands and families 
Beturaed to parents and Mends (six of these are likely to 

relapse) 

Married ,-. 

S<jnt to Magdalen Asylum 

Setit back to prison to complete their sentences 
Escttped (tiis only one up to the present time) ... 



144 

40 
60 

24 
3 
5 

11 
1 



144 

Those who ^ere sent back to the Convict Prison from being 
tinprepared for the Eefuge cannot be considered as relapses. 
**Oiily two," the Directors say, "have been reconvicted and 
sent to ihe Convict Prison, and the information with regard 
to theee cases maybe considered positive, and therefore satis- 
factoiy f' — podtive, on accoimt of the complete system of super- 
vision of the police and registration of offences established by 
thf* Iiish Clovt'^rnment. 

^'It is a Kul>ject of sincere gratification to us to be enabled 
to report results far exceeding what we ever anticipated. By 
means of * individualization,' a large number of women far 
advanced in criminal courses have been thus returned to the 
commimity to lead honest and industrious lives. When at 
libeiiy a protecting hand has still been with them; the weak 
have been protected, the over-confident cautioned." 

The success of these Befuges has steadily increased. It is 
not confined to the individuals enjoying the benefit of them ; for 
the indirect effi ct of them on the inmates of the prisons is very 
great. The Convicts not only look forward with hope to 
obtaining the i^rivilege of entering the Refuges through their 
own steady ofTorts, but a feeling is imparted to them all that 
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benevolent interest in their welfare is felt, not only by those 
whom duly places near them, but beyond the walls, among 
those who haye no connexion with them, save that which the 
Samaritan had with the wounded and perishing traveller. 

These Befuges form also a valuable link to society, for they 
are accessible to the public, whose cooperation is so important. 
Many from England who, in 1861, attended the Social 
Science Association in Dublin, closely inspected them, and 
received every desired information as to their working. All 
were struck with the changed look and manner of the women, 
from what had been noticed in the earlier stages. There was 
nothing to remind one that they had even been in prison ; and 
they were ready to converse with visitors with full assurance of 
03rmpathy respecting their future prospects. In the autumn 
of the same year, the four Yorkshire Magistrates who went 
over, closely scrutinized this important part of the Irish Convict 
System. In their published " Observations," they say : — 

**We visited two Befages in Dublin — a larger one for Boman Catholio 
women, who are the most nomeroas, at Golden Bridge ; and a smaller one for 
'Protestants in Heytesbory-strcet. The former is conducted by Sisters of 
Mercy, some of whom were ladies of high social position. • • • The 
women are generally found exhibiting the most willing obedience to discipline, 
and among them misconduct of any kind is extremely rare. Considering that 
many of them are women who have been convicted over and over again, 
the fact speaks volumes for the salutary effect of the training they have 
previously undergone in prison. No difficulty was said to be found in pro- 
curing situations for them, which shows how well the Befuge answers the 
purpose for which it was intended. The Protestant Befuge is under the 
charge of a Matron, superintended by a committee of lady visitors. We were 
much struck by the apparent industry displayed in the washhouse and 
laundry. • ♦ • That, under these circumstances, women — and those 
women convicts — should be found to work as hard for the benefit of the 
institution where they are detained, as they would for themselves out of dooi-s, 
appears to us a result of very high import, in a moral as well as in a financial 
point of view. It shows that an influence yet unknovm on this side the channel 
has been brought to bear on the correction of that fault which is the special 
characteristic of the criminal class, viz., dislike of hard work." 

To this may be added the personal testimony of the writer, 
as given in "Once a Week," June 7, 1862. 
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'IRISH CONVICT SYSTEM. 

YBMAJLE FRISOKS. 

No. IV. 

^'It 19 always a {laiiifiil sight to see degraded women ; but, 
tm our recent yMt to Dublin, we determined at once to en- 
counter it, and our first Tisit in the capital of our Sister Isle 
was to the Mountjoy Female ConYict Prison. 

''It was the Babbathy and it was an appropriate employment 
of the day couBecrated to Him who came to seek and to save 
the loity to wor^liip with the prisoners. There are three dis- 
tind; places of worship in Mountjoy Prison. The largest is for 
the Boman Catholics^ adapted to the performance of the rites 
of their religion, A very plain, simple apartment is occupied 
by those attending the ministry of the Presbyterians, and a 
large t^hapel m simply arranged for worship, conducted according 
to the custom of the Church of England. 

*'In many prisons the Conyicts are arranged at public worship 
each in a sepaiate cell or partition, so as to see and be seen by 
the minister only, — bs if even in the presence of our Heavenly 
Father, and engaged in His worship, the prison idea must still 
pervade the gervici^, and everything social be banished. In 
other gaolsj where there is not this separation, but all worship 
Crod together, as an absolute separation between the two sexes 
LB necesiory, the women are out of sight in a gallery. Thus 
have we woraliipppd under the ministry of the late lamented 
Bev. Joits CiAY, whose services in the Preston (Jaol were 
most impressive, and who carried with him to the Throne 
of Graee the heaits of all his hearers. Here, however, the 
women were alone in the chapel with the clergyman and female 
officers, witliout any apparent formality or restraint. A painful 
history nught be read on many of the coimtenances before 
us;— vice dreadfully disfigures the features of a woman, and 
no one could have been here without having gone through 
a long course of crime. But all were joining with apparent 
devotion and interest, every one who could do so following 
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the service in the prayer-boc^; the earnest practical exhor* 
tationsy which were addressed to them in the sennon, were 
received apparently with self-application and intelligent interest. 

" The service conduded, the Lady-Snperintendent of the whole 
prison (who had not been present, being a Boman Oatholic)| 
Aowed ns the general arrangements of the establishment, 
though of course we were obliged to defer oar observation of 
the ordinary working of it to a week day. One feature of 
it struck us particularly. In England the difficulties seem 
insuperable to &e admission into gaols, workhouses, and even 
infirmaries, of benevolent lady visitors of different religious 
denominations. In Ireland, where parties run high, we antici- 
pated still greater difficulties ; yet here — ^in this Convict Prison-^ 
the grand problem is solved, for not only are the female officers 
of different religious denominations all working harmoniously 
together — ^but Catholic, Church of England, and Presbyterian 
ladies all visit the joisoners, with excellent effect, and no inter- 
ference with each other interrupts the harmony of the establish- 
ment. All there are engaged in one great work, and sympathise 
with each other in it; judicious regulations being laid down, 
which no one attempts to interfere with. Each prisoner on 
entrance states her religious profession, and is expected to 
keep to it ; and the ladies of each denomination visit only those 
of the same religion : .they meet them in class, and, as occasion 
presents itself gain such knowledge of them as enables the 
visitors to lend a helping hand to the women when discharged. 
A good injBiuence is thus obtained : there is no proselytism ; the 
motives of the ladies cannot be questioned by the prisoners — 
they come only to fulfil Christian duty; and these wretched 
women, who are cut off fix)m society through their own crimes, 
here can feel that there are those wjio care for their souls, and 
who are desirous of giving them Christian sympathy. None but 
those who personally know it, can comprehend the deep import 
of the words, * I was in prison and ye visited me.' 

**We had been told to be sure to see the Infitnt School in 
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Hm gaol! We ymee sterded and eiioclced at die bare idea. 
Are diare €tb& infantB round 'wlioixi die prison walls are closed ? 
Had not our Befoxmstoiy and Industrial Schools been soooessfdl 
in presemng jonng cfaildiBn i&om Baeh an nnnatmal condition ? 
And dien ire remembered a dreadfal mg^ irbidi we bad once 
witnessed. In an Assodated Gaol, we bad been taken to a large 
room appr o pri ated to mzrong modiers widi dieir infeuits ! The 
room was fuB, and die Gpectade awfdl! The £Eboes of those 
modiers can never be forgotten, for they eidiibited every species 
of hideous vioe and degxadation. And diese were to give the 
first impresaons to die young immortal beings who were un- 
happily dieir childreii, and who were imbibing from them the 
^3w»^ Bfrft(^Ti;ia n^Jjfr And not outy from its own mother 
would each child derive its eaity impressions, — ^her &ce might 
perchance be softened by a smile of maternal love, — ^but all 
around there were odier wicked modiers, whose looks and voices 
would be bad and even fi^idlike at times : and die poor litde 
child would catch its first notions of life from die worst speci- 
mens of humanity. A oonvict mother must entail misery on 
her offspring, and we found that in Mountjoy Prison an attempt 
was being made to mitigate the eviL All women are by law 
allowed to have with them very young children in the prison ; 
if the sentence is long, the poor child may have dreary years 
to spend in this abode; — for what mercy would it be to it 
to send it furth into the world uncared for, unprovided for? 
Hence thi^ Infeuit School, to which we were now conducted. 
It was not indeed as cheerful and happy a looking place as we 
should Hko to see young children in ; — ^we could not but notice 
sti ong thick walls outside the school-room, which spoke clearly 
to us tJi© dreadful word 'prison.' But the officials told us 
that these poor littie things jrere not conscious of their peculiar 
position, and did not consider that they were in gaol, but in 
*Mrs. Lidvell's workhouse,* as they called it. They looked 
eheerfulj happy, healthy, and clean, in their Sunday pinafores ; 
mid ihmr teacher seemed fond of them, and so did the worthy 
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Superintendent, Mrs. Lidwell ; and they certainly looked better 
and more cared for than did the poor children we afterwBrds saw 
in one of &e Dublin workhouses. We were told^ and readily 
belieyed it, that it produced an excellent efiTeot on the mothers, 
who were unhappily there as ConyictSi to know that their 
children were within reach, and that if their conduct was good 
they would be allowed the Sabbath privilege of haying their 
young ones under their own care for a time; — ^perhaps there 
they first began to think of their solemn responsibilities as 
mothers. Under existing circumstances, this Infiant School in 
a Conyict Prison is good and beneficial, — ^the best thing that 
can be done for the child : but surely it ought not to be so. 
Surely no young child should enter on life's training under such 
a stigma as haying been bred in a gaol ! — surely society should 
take care that its young jnembers should be properly edu- 
cated somewhere, when the x)arent is removed by the arm of 
the law ; — surely a workhouse school should be a more appro- 
priate and happy home than one in a gaol. It is not so at 
present ! May it be so ere long ! 

"We next visited Mountjoy on a week day. This prison 
contains both the first and second stages of the female 
Convicts. In consideration of the greater susceptibility of 
women, the time of entire separation is four months instead 
of eight, conditional of course on good conduct and industry; 
if these are not satisfactory, the time is extended. The general 
arrangements and system are similar to those of the men, 
and through all is there the same individual watchfulness 
and care, combined with strict regulations ; a sense of justice 
blending with all in the mind of the prisoners. We visited 
the second stage, the associated work-room, where a large 
number of women were engaged ij^i needlework, under super- 
intendence. It was well for them to have this occupation to 
draw off their thoughts from themselves. One hour in every 
day they receive a lesson in the schoolroom. There we found 
intelligent schoolmistresses engaged closely, each with a class 
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wiudi she rcc ei Ted in latatkHL It was a strange sight to 
aee ddeffy ircmai in spectades standing in dass, spelling 
out ihe Lnah ksaoa books, which are so familiar to our 
diildrai. But wo wsre mnch astonished at the proficiency 
which some, eroi of these, had made. We know the extreme 
dijGBeahj idiidi is eiqperienced by young persons, who have 
been eaify ne^ected, in orercoming the mysteiions combina- 
tions of letters into syllables, and the connection between these 
forms and &e conesponding sounds. It was, therefore, a 
raiuu^Ahle and significant fiurt, that only one hour a-day, 
well and actir^ employed with real goodwill to learn, should 
hare produced such results. The women greatly appreciate 
this bourns instruction; faculties before dormant are excited 
and exercised; and thoughts are opened to them which excite 
new ideas and aspirations. Some of the classes had attained 
considerable proficiencr, and their teachers were evidently proud 
of them. More advanced stages of the women were engaged 
in various kinds of house-work imd cooking, and a number 
in washing and ironing. These occupations seemed more 
calculated than the needlework to rouse their enei^es in a 
right direction, and to draw off their thoughts from themselves ; 
consequently their countenances look better, and indeed as the 
stages advanced it was ea^ to trace an improvement in expres- 
sion. Hard work is a most important element of training, 
and a great aid in subduing bad passions. One woman, of 
stalwart appearance, was working with great zeal at a washing- 
machine : she had been guilty of manslaughter ! One shuddered 
to think of what she must have been capable when her passions 
were wild and imregulated. But though the faces of many 
were bad, jet we could perceive, as we advanced, a great 
sofbening of expression, an^in none did we observe that sullen, 
dogged, and rebellious look, which indicates that the governed 
and tho governing party are not working harmoniously. The 
most advanced at Mount] oy are placed in a 'preparatory dass.' 
** Now the establishment of an * intermediate stage' for women. 
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corresponding to the Liisk and Smithfield for men, was long 
a difficult and perplexing problem. Tet it was necessary to 
fiolye it. Whj are the public unwilling to take into their 
employment persons who have come straight from prison, 
however good those prisons may be? Simply because they 
do not believe in the reformation of the prisoners, and vn£k 
justice; for, where the will is absolutely enthralled, it is im- 
possible to tell how an individual will act when the restraint 
is removed. It is one of the grand secrets of the success cf 
the Irish Convict Prisons, which is acknowledged by all who 
personally study the subject, that this principle is understoood 
and acted on. But the women could not with safety be allowed 
the same liberty as the men. Not only would the difference in 
character to which we have alluded prevent this, but tiie 
dangers of the streets to females, especially of this dass, would 
Tender such liberty most unsuitable. Under these perplexities, 
ike Directors availed ^emselves of the vcduntary zeal and 
devotion which offered to take charge of the women who should 
be considered worthy of the privilege of an intermediate stage. 
The nuns of Golden Bridge, who had already considerable expe- 
rience in the care of a Penitentiary, undertook the charge of 
such Catholic Convict women as should be sent to them. They 
are there still under .their sentence of detention, and subject, 
as at Lusk and Smithfield, to be sent back to Mountjoy should 
their conduct prove unsatisfactory, and they are imder the con- 
stant inspection of the Directors ; but, in other respects, they are 
under the management of the nuns. There we saw them, and 
remarked a most favourable change in their appearance and 
deportment; indeed had we not been aware that they were 
Convicts, we should not have imagined it from anything we 
observed. The women were chiefly engaged in laimdry-work, 
cheerftdly and actively. We conversed with several of them, 
and found them all anxious to lead a new life, and preparing for 
it. Golden Bridge has large grounds connected with it, which 
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afiPord to the women the salutary influences of out-door occupa- 
tion ; there are the garden and potato-ground to be cultiyated, 
and the pigs and poultry to be attended to ; the care of animals 
is generally benefldal, and intercourse with nature always is so. 
These, combined with the religious and moral influences exer- 
cised by the nuns, and their Christian interest in them, afiPord an 
excellent preparation for future life. There is also a Protestant 
institution of a similar kind in Heytesbury-street, superintended 
by ladies ; the number here is small, but the same object is in 
▼iew ; and here, as at Golden Bridge, the ladies who undertake 
the charge keep a Mendly watchfulness over the women when 
they go out into the world. The plan has answered admirably. 
The women fully appreciate the kindness which is shown thenii 
and the efforts which are made for their good, and they go forth 
again to the world in a very different position from what they 
could have done from any prison. The public, too, place con- 
fldence in the characters which they receive from the ladies who 
have the management of these institutions, and know to what 
influences they hftve been subjected. Hence they are not 
unwilling to receive these women into domestic service ; and 
many are satisfectorily placed out, while others emigrate. This 
plan has not been in operation as long as the Intermediate 
Prison for men, but hitherto it has answered admirably and 
gives good promise. The same principle is in operation here as 
at Lusk, and produces the same results. 

" * Individualisation,' says Captain Ceofton,* * is the ruling 
principle in these establishments. The result of the self-dis- 
cipline effected by the attainment of marks is here to bo tested 
before the liberation of the Convict. The training is speciali 
and the position of the Convict made as natural as possible; 
no more restraint being exercised than would be necessary to 
maintain order in any well regulated establishment. The Convict 

♦ Vide ** A Brief Description of the Irish Convict System." By Captain 
W. Cbofton. Printed and pablished by E. Fatthful & Co., Victoria Press. 
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M cooperating in his awn ainendmenV Most satisfEUstoiy is it that 
Captain Groftok has been able to add (p. 21) : 'After nearly 
six years' experience, it has been found that the public are 
satisfied with the tests afforded by the modification of prison 
life evinced in these Eefiiges, and are well disposed to cooperate 
with the managers and sisterhoods in their kind and charitable 
work.'" 

Of the effect of these Befuges, and of the conduct of the 
women in them, a sufi&cient proof is given in the following 
table, contained in the Appendix to the Eeport of the Com- 
missioners, p. 204 : — 

SuFFLEMBNTAL Betubn of the NuvBEB of Female Conyicts released 
nnder Obdbrs of Licensk from tbe Year 1850 to the Year 1802 
indaslTe, showiog the Namber returned to the Convict Prisons, 
either by hating had their License revoked for trifling Offences, or 
being sentenced to Penal Servitude or Transportation. 
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* Of this number 21 have had their licenses rovoked for miscondact in the Refuges, 
t Cases in which the Convict has been re-convicted, and the license also revoked, 
are Included under the former head. 

(Signed) J. .S. Whitty, 



Febniaiy 11, 1803. 



Director of Conyict Prisons. 
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We must also copy from the same source (Report of 
OommisaionerSy p. 240) the following important letter: — 

« Letter fboh Miss Eirwan as to the Hefuoes fob Female Convicts 

IN Ibeland. 

"St. Vincent's Beformatory, 

" Golden Bridqe, Dublin, April 2, 1863. 

" Sir, — Having heard that evidence has heen received hy the Boyal Com. 
mission to the effect that I -was of opinion that we lahoared under a great 
disadvantage in the management of female convicts in Ireland, in conse- 
quence of their having to look forward to detention in a refuge instead 
of ahsolute liberty, and having been asked to give my opinion on this point, 
as well as to explain our general management, I beg to offer the following 
remarks. I have never found the convicts discontented either here or at 
Mountjoy Prison (which we visit three times a week) in consequence of not 
being dischai'ged at the same period of their sentence as the men are sent on 
license; nor have I ever heard the authorities at the prison complain of 
disorder arising there because the women have to look forward to the refuges, 
as they have been made to understand the object for which the refuge was 
established, and they are fully aware that their future position in life depends 
on the habits and character they acquire here. Those we receive under 
long sentences are discharged by an extension of license at the same period of 
their sentences as the men (under the same sentence) are discharged from the 
Intermediate Prisons ; but those who have been sentenced to three or four 
years penal servitude have to be retained longer in the refuge than the men 
in an Intermediate Prison, for the following reasons : — 

** 1st. It is generally admitted that it is more difficult to reform a woman 
than a man, who has the additional check of supervision when liberated. 

*' 2ndly. The public would have no confidence in their reformation unless 
they spent a considerable time under our care in compaitttive liberty and 
in offices of trust. Men are more frequently employed at outdoor work, 
whereas women are generally engaged in household duties, often with valuable 
property under their charge, therefore they require more time for training 
and testing them. 

" drdly. The females of the criminal class are essentially idle and ignorant 
to helplessness, consequently it takes time to enable them to conquer their 
former habits, and to acquire neAV ones; heart, head, and hands have to 
be taught, or rather first untaught, and then retaught. It is not enough 
to let them see the evils of a life of crime, but we must teach them how 
to earn their bread honestly in future, and put them in the way of doing so. 

" The women are sent here from the Oovemment Prison at the same period 
of their sentences as the male prisoners become eligible to be transferred to 
an Intermediate Prison, and they are selected in the same manner, with 
a few exceptions, since the short sentences came into use. 
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"For instanoe, women adYanced in life, who have been connoted, in some 
cases a hundred or a hundred and fifty times, and who only become eligible 
by marks for the reftige near the close of a three years' sentence,— these 
we do not take, as humanly speaking we could not expect to find, after 
long habits of crime, a permanent improTement to take place in a few months, 
and feeling doubtfhl of their reformation we could not recommend them 
to the employment of our honest neighbours; therefore no good could be 
effected. 

** This wiU bring before you the great disadvantage we have been labouring 
under since the long sentences of transportation were changed for the present 
short sentences of penal servitude. As well as I can observe, the prospect 
of a short sentence does not deter an habitual offender from a life of crime ; 
but, on the contrary, the regular life in prison, rest, and good medical care are 
sometimes an advantage to her. She does not devote herself to self-improve- 
ment and exert herself to gain her marks, as she knows she must soon 
be discharged, when she returns to her old habits with renewed vigour; 
whereas when a woman is sentenced to seven years' penal servitude, no 
matter what her antecedents may have been, she gets subdued, and begins to 
* Lay down her mind to be good' (as they usually say) being fully aware that 
the term of her imprisonment, within certain limits, entirely depends on her 
conduct, and she sees it is her interest to earn her marks. She is removed to 
the refhge at the appointed time, where she is taught all the duties of a 
domestic and taxm servant, and when she acquires habits of industxy, self- 
controul, and self-respect, she is provided with suitable employment and 
perseveres in a good life for the ftiture. 

<* I am, <S;c., 
*< (Signed) Sistbb Mary Maodalem Kibwan. 

" To the Secretary to the 

** Penal Servitude Acts Commission." 

In Irelaudy the public has fully cooperated in the work 
undertaken bj the managers of the Befuges, in restoring 
these women to society. Increased experience only confirms 
the truth of the principle on which they are founded. The 
ladies who take an interest in these Eefuges have full oppor- 
tuniiy of judging of the competency of the women, and the 
sincerity of their reformation ; they are therefore in a position 
to recommend them, and the public place confidence in their 
recommendation. The women also find themselves still, on 
their actual discharge, under the Mendly surveillance of those 
who have already proved their true interest in them, by their 
earnest efforts for their reformation. 
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A similar system would surely be very ben^cial in our own 
country. It is true that in Ireland peculiar facilities existed 
for commencing the work for the Convict women, through the 
instrumentality of ladies in monastic institutions who rejoice 
to devote themselves to it, and who were aided and encouraged 
by their own religious organizations throughout the country. 
But Protestant ladies were also soon found equally zealous in 
the work, and who carried it on equally well. There are in 
England many benevolent institutions supported by the benevo- 
lent zeal of ladies ; surely a sufficient number would be found 
to engage in the work, and enter into a generous rivalry with 
the Sister Isle, in seeking to save these lost ones. The Christian 
women of England are those who must exert themselves to save 
their fellow women, the female Convicts. 

It is no easy or amateur work which we call on them to 
undertake ; but it is one which is worth much toil, — ^much per- 
sonal sacrifice, — ^much devotion of heart and soul and strength ; 
and those who do so devote themselves to it will feel that they 
have not laboured in vain, if they are made the blessed instru- 
ments of saving only a few women, and enabling them to lead 
those around them in the ways of virtue, instead of luring them 
on to vice. 

What then do we propose ? 

We must endeavour to awaken those who have the controul 
of the Female Convict Prisons to the evils which are now exist- 
ing in them, and urge their being placed on an entirely different 
system, so that each woman may feel that she is working onward 
in cooperation with her officers towards her own amendment. 
It is essential that this should be done before any hope can be 
entertained that voluntary effort will be effectual, whether made 
through the instrumentality of Prisoners' Aid Societies, Patronage 
Societies, as on the Continent, or Kefuges, as in Ireland. To 
attempt to work with women such as we know that many of the 
inmates of the Convict Prisons are at present, would be followed 
by almost certain failure, discoxirage future attempts, and infuse 
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disbelief of ike principles of voluntary benevolent effort in Inter- 
mediate Establishments. It is unnecessary here to recapitulate* 
^hat changes ought to be made in our Female Convict Prisonsi 
to insure for them any reformatory influence. We have but to 
work our existing prisons on the principles which have been 
proved true in Ireland. They are founded on the grand and 
imiversal laws of human nature, which must therefore be 
adapted to England as well as to our sister isle. 

The Ck)nvict Prisons having been placed on a right basis, 
authority must be obtained from the Secretary of State for the 
transmission of prisoners from the Convict Prisons to the 
voluntary Befuges, under license, with an allowance for their 
maintenance, as in the Irish Befuges. Such authoriiy from 
the Qovemment is absolutely necessary. Without it any 
persons are, of course, competent to establish Befuges for 
the reception of discharged prisoners, when quite at liberty, 
but there would then be no hold over them ; and it is certain, 
from past experience, that such efforts would be of little avail 
to help in the reformation of female Convicts ; the bad would 
not wish to submit to such farther restraint, and it is probable 
that only a few, even of the well-disposed, would be wiUing to 
stay so long as to prepare them to do well at liberty. The 
detention imder license, which would be strictly revoked for 
misconduct, is essential to the success of such a plan. How 
complete that may be, will, of course, depend on the previous 
training of the women in the Convict Prisons, and on the 
manner in which the Befuges themselves are conducted. But 
with an earnest desire to do good to those xinhappy women, 
and with the adoption of judicious means, there need be no 
serious doubt that such Befuges will prove an inestimable boon 
conferred on the female Convicts of our country, and, through 
them, on society. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into any details respecting the 
management of Befuges* These can best be ascertained by 
those who propose to establish them, from direct communication 
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with ladies who have already gained experience in conducting 
similar institutions. The work itself will also instruct those 
who are humbly anxious to learn how to do it, that they may 
be the instruments of saving their fellow-creatures. 

We trust that the time is not far distant when the needful 
preparatory steps having been taken by the Government, the 
women of England and Scotland will come forward to put their 
hands to this great work, and never turn back, until, with God's 
blessing, it is accomplished. 
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CHAPTER V. 



IMPEOVEMENTS. 

The poBition at present occupied by the criminal portion of 
our community must arouse the anxiety and excite the serious 
consideration of all who direct their attention to it, — ^while it 
inspires a painfiil feeling of insecurity in society, and exposes 
the unwary and improtected to j&equent injury of property, and 
even of life. 

It is impossible, in our coimtiy, to defend ourselves against 
the attacks of those who make crime their profession. If we 
live in regions infested by brigands, and where the Gbvem- 
ment is unsettled, we anticipate exposure to danger and act 
accordingly; we dare not go out imarmed and undefended 
against the ruffians whose very garb indicates their calling, 
whose demeanour at once points them out as disturbers of the 
public peace. But here, in civilised England, in the central 
part of that Empire, which assumes the position of the most 
free, the most enlightened, and the best governed in the world, 
peaceable citizens are not able to pursue their honest callings, 
or go about their lawful avocations in peace and safety, — ^they 
are perplexed by the extraordinary inconsistencies which the 
most dull must perceive, in the laws of their country or in the 
administration of them, — ^they find by painful experience that 
instead of living under a powerful government, capable of 
protecting them against enemies both external and internal, 
their rulers even stand aghast in utter perplexity when assailed 
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by the foes of their own household, — ^the Convicts whom they 
had so luxuriously fed, carefully nurtured, magnificently lodged, 
and from whom they thought they might reasonably expect, at 
least, a grateful return in good conduct and quiet demeanour. 

These enemies who are the plague and disgrace of our land 
are not those against whom we can easily defend ourselres, 
because they do not appear among us with any outward indica- 
tions by which we can at once discriminate them. The ordinary 
inmates of our provincial gaols come from our midst, and return 
again to their place in socieiy, whatever it may be, not farther 
contaminated by their abode there, imless it be their ill fortune 
to be incarcerated in a prison where separate confinement has 
not yet been adopted. They usually spring from .a class of 
persons with whom respectable labouring persons cautiously 
avoid any contact, their external appearance clearly indicates 
them, and their low dissolute lives at once point them out aa 
persons not to be trusted. Those who are accidental offenders, 
who have been ** overtaken in a fault,'* usually return to their 
own connections, and are absorbed again into society in the same 
position from whence they left their homes, or, at any rate, 
provision is made for their re-establishing themselves elsewhere. 
But the case is very different with those who are dischaj^ed 
from the Government Convict Prisons. They cannot be easily 
distinguished from the general mass of the people. The expe- 
rienced and penetrating may indeed occasionally detect them, 
by observing the strange contrast of their good clothing, and 
excellent physical condition, with a bearing evidently not that 
of a hard-working man, and may feel suspicious of a peculiar 
cut of the hair, and a kind of prison gait. But these indica- 
tions soon wear off; — and when wo see besides us in a shop 
a respectable-looking young woman, we little suspect that she 
is one of a gang of accomplished thieves who have learnt 
their art in the Government establishments, and that she will 
shortly hand the contents of our pockets to her friends ia 
the street. The auditor at an instructive lecture, at a club 
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for working-men, his mind absorbed in scientific details, little 
anticipates leaying the lecture-hall without his purse, which 
has been abstracted by one whom he supposed to be a fellow 
listener, but who was really a professional pickpocket. Nor 
should the congregation, retiring firom their worship, have to 
learn, as they do, that they cannot safely lay upon the plate of 
offerings a portion of the gold and silyer they carry with them, 
without the remainder being artfully abstracted by some one 
who had seemed to be a fellow worshipper! It is impossible to 
defend oneself against such insidious marauders, except by living 
in a state of perpetual suspicion and most inconvenient caution. 
No ordinaiy care can protect respectable houses, supposed to 
contain property, firom the attacks of burglars, and &om the 
destruction of legal documents more valuable than gold. And 
when, in all these cases, the culprit is brought to jxistice, then 
we hear, to. our surprise, of " a genteel-looking yoimg man," 
of " a young woman of respectable appearance and pleasing 
dwneanour,'* but eventually discover either that they have 
been long pursuing a course of undetected vice, or that they 
have not long returned from a Convict Prison. 

Such is the insecuriiy of our country, — such the immimity 
of dime, — such the result of our present treatment of it. 

No one can have thoughtfully read the facts brought forward 
in the first volume of this work, or studied the bearing of the 
extracts from the evidence laid before the Royal Commission, 
without feeling painfully impressed with the nature of the crime 
existing in our country, and with the worse than uselessness 
of the method adopted of dealing with it. It is also very 
alarming to know that we cannot by any possible means gain a 
knowledge of the nimibers or strength of our enemy, or even 
make an approximation to the real amount of crime in the 
country. The published statistics give only the numbers of 
apprehensions, of commitments, and of convictions. They may 
show the numbers of imprisonments which have taken place 
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during ilie year, but do not give the very slightest knowledge of 
the number of persons who have been summarily convicted of 
crime. In these, and the returns of conYictions, some persons 
may have been counted several times over, having incurred 
several pimishments. It is perfectly impossible to ascertain 
this by the existing machinery ; because, even if the nxunber of 
reconvictions in a year of one individual can be ascertained in 
one coimty or district, it is impossible to prove that the same 
person may not have been convicted in several other counties or 
districts during the year. This will be easily understood by 
referring to the histories given by the pickpockets under sentence 
of transportation in Preston Gaol; those persons took care to 
move &om one locality to another, where their previous criminal 
history would not be known. Less possible is it to form the 
slightest conception from the statistics how many of the offenders 
have been convicted year after year, and how many are newly 
enlisted in the ranks of crime during the year. Again, the num- 
ber of apprehensions during the year throughout the country 
are even less reliable as indications of the actual number of 
offenders against the law, but they do very clearly indicate 
some approximation to the actual amount of deeds committed 
which are injurious to the well-being of society. In a large 
number of the instances in which persons are brought before the 
magistrates, the individual is acquitted from insufficient evidence, 
or the complainant does not appear, or the offender is ** cautioned 
and discharged." Yet it is probable that in no cases, except 
those simply involving breach of police or municipal regulations, 
is any one brought before the magistrates without being a 
suspicious character, or without having been guilty of some 
serious offence, if not of this identical one. The number of 
commitments cannot give any clue to the number of ill-disposed 
persons or habitual offenders in any place, but they certainly 
indicate whether or not there is a large amount of crime there. 
It is of great importance that we should know both this, the 
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peculiar nature of criine in each district, and the real number of 
offenders in the country, with the number of their recouYictions, 
if we may hope for any effectual repression of crime. 

The improvements we would suggest in this chapter are> 
first those directly connected with our Oonvict Prisons, and next 
those which appear desirable, with a view to the general repres- 
sion and diminution of crime in the coimtiy, and the consequent 
protection of society. 

The evidence brought before the Eoyal Commission led them 
to pass various very important resolutions relative to the actual 
state of Convict treatment. After analyzing the criminal 
statistics, they say (par. 30, 31) : — 

• * " But, allowlDg for the influence of other causes, fix)m the evidence we 
have received there seems reason to believe that the recent increase of ofifences 
is at least partly attributable to defects in the system of punishment now in 
force, and to the fact that there has been an accumulation of discharged 
convicts at home, owing to the comparatively small number sent to a 
penal colony since 1853. 

*' Penal servitude, under the present system, appears not to be sufficiently 
dreaded, either by those who have undergone it, or by the criminal classes in 
general. That many of the former are not efifectually deterred fh)m pursuing 
a course of crime by the fear of incurring this punishment again, is shown 
by the fact that a large per centage of those discharged from convict prisons 
are known to be reconvicted, while many more probably are so, but escape 
detection irom the absence of any effectual means of ascertaining the previous 
history of those convicted of offences : and the accounts given of penal servi- 
tude by discharged convicts, and the fact that they generally come back 
so soon to theu* former haunts, tend to prevent it from being regarded with 
fear by their associates. It appears, indeed, that in some (though doubtless 
very exceptional) cases, crimes have even been committed for the sole purpose 
of obtaining the advantages which the offenders have supposed a sentence 
of penal servitude to confer." 

It appears surprising that they should report in the next 
paragraph that this ** want of sufficient efficacy in the present 
system of punishment, does not arise from any error in its prin- 
ciples, or from its general arrangements being injudicious ;" still, 
other parts of their Eeport fully endorse the system adopted 
in Ireland, in the particular points on which it differs from 
the English Convict System. Thus, the general principle is 
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adopted by the Commissioners that Convicts should earn the 
remission of part of their sentences by their own industry 
and efforts, which are to be registered by marks. They 
say (par. 88): — 

* * ** The experience, both of this and of other countries, has demonstrated 
that it is impossible to compel convicts to work hard by mere coercion, the 
attempt to do so having invariably failed, while it has produced a brutalizing 
effect on their minds, and increased their previous aversion to labour. On 
this ground the late Captain Maconochie, many years ago, recommended that 
the punishment to be inflicted upon criminals should be measured not by 
time, but by the amount of labour they should be compelled to perform before 
regaining their freedom, and he devised an ingenious mode of recording their 
daily industry by marks, for the purpose of determining when they should 
have a right to their discharge. This proposal met with so much approval 
from the Government of the day, that Captain Maconochie was sent to 
Norfolk Island for the purpose of trying the system he had recommended in 
the management of the convicts detained there. The experiment did not 
succeed, for reasons which were sufficiently obvious, but into which we need 
not now enter. The failure, however, did not afford any reason for con- 
demning the principle on which the scheme was founded, and, in fact, that 
principle has been adopted, to a greater or less extent, in all the various 
schemes of penal discipline which have been tried in the last twenty.five 
years. The result has been to establish the conclusion, that the hope of 
earning some remission of their punishment is the most powerful incentive 
to good conduct and industry, which can be brought to act upon the minds 
of prisoners." 

The difference between this principle and that in practice in 
the English prisons is clearly stated in the next paragraph : — 

* * " Eeferring to the account we have already given of the regulations in 
question, we have to obsen'e, that those now in force in England seem to us to 
be needlessly complicated, and to have the fault, Ihat they do not hold out to 
convicts a partial remission of their punishment as a reward to be earned by 
good conduct and industry^ but assume that this remission will be granted 
unless more or less of the proffered advantage should be forfeited as a penalty, 
in consequence of the convicts having failed to deserve it. The distinction 
between this system, and that of making whatever remission of punishment 
is allowed to a convict something which he must earn, we consider to be one 
of great importance. We also think it an objection to these regulations, that 
they allow a part of the time which a convict has been ordered to lose for 
misconduct to be afterwards restored to him. The Irish rules requiring 
convicts to gain a certain number of marks in order to establish a claim 
to a remission of punishment, make a nearer approach to what we think 
would be the best system," 
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Closely connected with this principle is the Mark System, 

and the importance of letting the remission of time be earned 

by the Convict's own exertions. On this subject they thus 

speak in par. 38 : — 

*'Saoh is the opinion nnanimoasly expressed by all who have had the 
opportonity of observing its effect, while employed in the mangement of 
conncts, whether at home or in the colonies. Their opinion is confirmed by 
the experience gained in canying into effect the Act of 1858, nnder which 
convicts were made to senre the ftUl time for which they were sentenced. 
Under this system the convicts were fonnd to be more snlky, more diffioolt to 
manage, and maoh less indostrioos, than under the opposite one. Attempts 
were made to provide a substitnte for the hope of obtaining an earlier 
release, by granting various other advantages to prisoners as a reward for 
good conduct, but none of the indulgences which were granted to them with 
this yiew, proved to have nearly so powerAil an effect upon their minds as 
the prospect of obtaining an abridgment of their punishment,"* 

The Commissioners highly approved the more penal character 

* " In the Report on Convict Priaons, by Sir Joshua Jebb, lately presented to Parliament, 
the effect of the refusal of all remission of punishment to convicts imder the Act of 
1853 is thus described (p. 18):— 

** * The consequence was, that as hope diminishe<l a dogged and discontented submission 
to discipline arose among the convicts, very different fh)m the cheerful and ready 
obedience of former times, and the example of those who were suffering under disappoint- 
ment spreading to others who had no such grievance to complain of, created great 
difBculties. 

" ' Snccesaive stages of discipline, each having some amelioration, were substituted for 
the remission of sentence ; but these were insufficient to re-establish the good feeling 
which had prevailed ; and until every man sentenced between 1868 and 1867 (altogether 
about 10,000) were disposed of, the state of the Convict Prisons was much less satisfactory 
than previously, or than it is at present' 

"And the following passage is quoted from a memorandum by Captain Whittv, dated 
18th July, 1863 :— 

** 'The question of dealing on public work with the convicts under sentence of penal 
servitude is becoming a very serious one, and presses for immediate consideration and 
settlement 

" * If their sentence of penal senitude is to be considered as one of actual imprisonment 
for the whole period awarded, their position becomes entirely different from that of men 
under sentence of transportation with whom they are associated ; the main inducement to 
good conduct and industry, which has hitherto operated so 1>eneficially in the management 
of the latter, will be wanting, and it is to be apprehended that the penal servitude men will 
become generally reckless and indifferent, and that the incorrigible class, which has been 
. almost extinguished under the system of the last few years, will comprise a very large 
proportion of the whole number. 

** * Hitherto the moral influence of the system in force, by which reward for good conduct 
and improvement has been combined with due punishment for the reverse, has enabled the 
prison authorities to employ the convicts on the public works with confidence and good 
effect ; but if the fear of punishment alone is to be the motive to obedience and exertion in 
the mind of the convicts so employed, an entirely new system of guarding and coercing the 
prisoners will become necessary, and it is much to be apprehended that any such system, 
^ongh necessarily ex]>ensive in iis machinery, would be unprofitable in all its results.*" 
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giyen to the first stage of penal servitude. They find that the 
period of separate confinement has been so much diminished 
from want of suitable premises, as to make the average time 
of this, which is the real period of punishment, on an average 
only seven months and twenty days. With respect to this 
they say (par. 48) : — 

* * " ArraDgements ought at once to be made for remedying this. We ara 
of opinion that conyiots ought to be kept in separate confinement for the full 
period of nine months, except in the case of prisoners who are found unable 
to undergo it so long without serious injury to their bodUy or mental health. 
No considerations of expense, whether connected with the necessity for addi- 
tional buildings, or with the loss of the labour of the convicts, ought to be 
allowed to prevent this stage of punishment from being continued for the 
time prescribed by the regulations. We think, too, that though separate con- 
finement, even under the present system, is, as has been said, extremely 
distasteful to convicts, this wholesome effect on their minds might be in- 
creased. It has been already mentioned that in Ireland the diet is lower 
during the first four months ; and that no work is given to the prisoners for 
the first three months, except such as is of a simple and monotonous 
character, in which they require little or no instruction. This practice has 
been adopted because it has been found that by far the greater number of 
convicts have no knowledge of any trade, and when first taught one, must 
necessarily be constantly visited by their instructor, whose visits tend to miti- 
gate the irksomeness of separate confinement. There appears to us to be 
much force in the reasons which induced the Directors of the Irish Convict 
Prisons to adopt these means of rendering separate imprisonment more for- 
midable, and we therefore recommend that attempts should be made, with 
due caution, to give a more deterrent character to separate imprisonment in 
the English Prisons." 

The mode of classification in the Irish Associated Prisons 

they much prefer, thus avoiding the danger of parading togetiier 

a whole army of Convicts, whose great united physical force 

must be a strong temptation to rebellion. They also recommend 

the system of schooling adopted in the Irish Prisons. They thus 

speak (par. 54) : — 

*' Tlicre is no reason why the convicts in Public Works Piisons should not 
Lave their schooling after working hours, as is the case in Ireland. Two 
hours' BchooUng on alternate evenings might, without difficulty, be given to 
each convict, and an endeavour ought to be made to improve the quality of 
the instraction. For the purpose of having school in the evening it would 
lie neces!;aty to build additional class rooms, and an increase in the staff of 
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officers would also be required. Such an iocrease is, however, wanted at all 
events, as we shall have occasion to mention later." 

These are all very valuable improyements recommended by 
the Commissioners. 

The evidence brought before the Commissioners respecting 
the working in England of the Ticket-of-Leave System is most 
important. They do not, however, abandon the principle on 
which it is founded, because the working of it has hitherto been 
so unsatisfiactory and, indeed, so dangerous to the public in 
this country, for they perceive that the evils have arisen from 
the neglect of the conditions on which the licenses have been 
granted. On this subject they make the following statement, 
in the 42nd and 4drd paragraphs : — 

** We see nothing in the result of the experiment of discharging convicts 
under license, as it has been hitherto tried, to lead us to anticipate that such 
a system would fail if carried into effect in a different manner. We believe, 
on the contrary, that this system, coupled with a general prolongation of sen- 
tences of penal servitude, and arrangements for placing convicts when so dis- 
charged under effective controul and supervision, would afford the best pros- 
pect of giving to society a real protection against criminals, without subjecting 
them to undue severity. No doubt there would be much difficulty in securing 
an effective supervision of convicts discharged at home under license, but the 
object is one of such extreme importance that it ought to be attempted. With 
this view, we are of opinion that license holders ought to be placed under 
the supervision of an officer of the convict department, who, with proper 
assistants, should discharge with respect to them the duties performed in 
Dublin by Mr. Obgan. As in Dublin, the support of the police ought to be 
given, when required, to the officers entrusted with this task, but in other 
cases the police should abstain from any interference with the license holders, 
in order not to increase the difficulty of their obtaining employment Some 
changes in the law would be necessary, in order to enable the Government to 
exercise a proper authority over this class of convicts. In the first place, in 
order that a license holder may be compelled to preseiTO his license, it ought 
to be made an offence for him not to produce it when duly required ; and 
there ought to be a power given to apprehend license holders believed to have 
been guilty of misconduct before the actual revocation of their licenses. Pro- 
vision should also be made for enabling magistrates to hear e\ddence upon oath, 
as to any breach of the conditions indorsed upon the license, imputed to a 
license holder, and to abjudicate upon the fact, with a view to the revocation, 
or, in trivial cases, the suspension for a longer or shorter time of the 
convict's Ucense. Above all, it ought to bo provided, that if a license holder 
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is convicted of any serious offence, this shall be considered such a breach 
of the conditions of his license as to cancel it, making him liable to be 
remanded to a convict prison for the whole portion of his original sentence 
that remained unexpired when he was discharged, to which ihould be added 
the term of any new sentence he might have incurred. This last provision 
would remove one of the causes which has most tended to render nugatory 
the conditions indorsed upon licenses. ♦ ♦ • We are of opinion, that by 
the arrangements we have now suggested, the discharge of convicts at home, 
under license, might be so guarded as to render them less dangerous to 
society than heretofore, since those among them who attempted to resume 
their habits of crime would speedily be sent back to punishment" 

The Commissioners continue, however, to express their fears 
that men under these conditions will not find it easy to obtain 
an honest livelihood. It is quite certain that in the present 
condition of the English Convict Prisons, such would be the 
case. The public have no confidence in the training given in 
them. The Chief Director himself considered that it would be 
unsafe to attempt any Intermediate Prisons, similar to Lusk 
and Smithfield in Ireland, for the English Convicts; he well 
knew that they were not fitted for such an approach to liberty ; 
how, then, can the public trust them in the labour market ? It 
was this very difficulty that led the Irish Directors to try the 
experiment of the Intermediate Prisons, which at first appeared 
a very daritig oncj but which was justified by its entire success, 
for they are an essential link between absolute imprisonment 
and conditional freedom. Without this link, the system fWls 
to pieces, and no subsequent appliances of police supervision 
or voluntary benevolent effoii; can supply the want of the 
missing link, can obtain public confidence, and make a prison 
character a reliable one. The Intermediate Prison System 
was api)roved by some of the Commissioners, and the following 
paragraph was adopted to follow paragraph 64 (pp. 113, 114); 
at a subsequent sitting, however, on the motion of the Recorder, 
it was omitted. 

'* A system of labour in association, accompanied with as small an amount 
of restraint as is necessary to secure discipline and industry^ has been tried 
in the later periods of detention in Ii-eland with considerable success. Its 
chief recommendations ai'c, that the semi-liberty which it offers is a test 
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of improvemeut, and fits the ooDvict (who has uodei'gone a severe and 
depressing course of punishment) for re-entry into life, while it affords an 
additional inducement to good conduct and industry in the earlier stages 
of imprisonment. In its nature this intermediate system somewhat resembles 
the mode of treatment adopted towards the road parties in Western Australia. 
At Lusk, fifty men work at eyety description of agricultural labour in open 
fields, under the care of five warders. At Smithfield, in Dublin, they work 
at trades, and one of their number is employed daily in carrying messages 
through the city. Insubordination in these prisons is unknown, and though 
they have been established for some years there have only been three attempts 
at escape. Seventy-five per cent, of convicts released in Ireland have passed 
through these prisons. We see no reason why a system which appears to 
have had considerable success in Ireland, should not at least be tried in 
England, for those convicts who cannot be removed to Western Australia." 

The Commissioners saw the great evil of the present i^stem 
of gratuities, by which the worst prisoners, having the longest 
sentences, may obtain the largest sums of money on their dis- 
charge, and recommend, in this also, an approach to the Irish 
System. On various other points they recommend improve- 
ments. 

On the subject of transportation the Commisioners state 
strongly their opinion that no new penal settlements ought to 
be formed, and that the proposals which have been made 
to establish one on some wild inclement climate is perfectly 
untenable. The evidence respecting Western Australia, from 
which copious extracts have been made in a preceding chapter, 
leads them strongly to recommend a continuance of the transfer 
of a large numbeir of our Convicts to that country. 

With respect to the improvement of the Female Convict 
Prisons, the Commissioners find themselves unable to offer 
any suggestions, hence there appears, at present, no prospect of 
any attempt at change in those abodes of vice. 

Many of the suggestions of the Commissioners can be carried 
out without any change in the law of the land ; but as it was 
conceived that those respecting the licenses, or tickets-of-leave, 
required fresh legislation, to confer on the Government sufficient 
powers, an Act of Parliament was passed (July 25, 1864) to 
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amend the previous Penal Servitude Acts, containing the 
following important clauses : — 

"A license granted under the said Penal Servitude Acts, or any of them, 
may be in the form set forth in Schedule (A.) to this Act annexed, and 
may be written, printed, or lithographed. If any holder of a license granted 
in the form set forth in the said Schedule (A.) is convicted, either by the ver- 
dict of a jury, or upon his own confession, of any offence for which he is in- 
dicted, his license shall be forthwith forfeited by virtue of such conviction ; or 
if any holder of a license granted under the said Penal Servitude Acts, or any 
of them, who shaU be at large in the United Kingdom, shall, unless prevented 
by illness or other unavoidable cause, fail to report himself personaUy, if in 
Oreat Britain to the Chief Police Station of the Borough or Police Division, 
and if in Ireland to the Constabulary Station of the locality, to which he may 
go, within three days after his arrival therein, and being a male subsequently 
once in each month, at such time and place, in such manner, and to such 
person as the Chief Officer of the Constabulary Force to which such station 
belongs shall appoint, or shall change his residence from one police district to 
another without having previously notified the same to the Police or Con- 
stabulary Station to which he last reported himself, he shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and may be summarily convicted thereof, and his license 
shall be forthwith forfeited by virtue of such conviction, but he shall not be 
liable to any other punishment by virtue of such conviction. 

*'If any holder of a license granted in the form set forth in the said 
Schedule (A.), — 
*' 1. Fails to produce his license when required to do so by any Judge, Justice 
of the Peace, Sheriff, Sheriff Substitute, Police or other Magistrate be- 
fore whom he may be brought charged with any offence, or by any con- 
stable or officer of the police in whose custody he may be, and also fails 
to make any reasonable excuse why he does not produce the same ; or 
" 3. Breaks any of the other conditions of his license by ui act that is 
not of itself punishable either upon indictment or upon summary 
conviction ; 
He shall be deemed guilty of an offence punishable summarily by imprison- 
ment for any period not exceeding three months, with or without hard labour. 
" Any constable or police officer may, without warrant, take into custody 
any holder of such a license whom he may reasonably suspect of having com- 
mitted any offence, or having broken any of the conditions of his license, and 
may detain him in custody until he can be tuken before a Justice of the Peace 
or other competent Magistrate, and dealt with according to law." 

In this Act are embodied other important changes in the 
administration of our criminal law. These are so set forth 
by the Secretary of State in a Circular addressed to the Judges 
and Eecorders. The substance of these alterations and their 
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bearing on the administration of the law are so luminously 
stated by Mr. Eecorder Hill, in his recent Charge to the 
Ghrand Jury at Birmingham, that we cannot do better than 
present extracts £rom it. Speaking of the Circular, Mr. Httt^ 

says: — 

"•The principal change,' writes Sir Oeoboe Gbey, < in the law which is 
effected by this statnte is the abolition of sentences of penal servitude of 
four and three years, leaving the sentence of five years as the shortest 
that can be passed in any case, and authorizing it in those cases where 
only sentences of four or three years could have been passed before. 
This will have the effect of increasing the severity of the penal law, 
which, owing to the very frequent use of the short sentences referred to, 
had, in the opinion of the Hoyal Commissioners, who lately investigated 
this subject, become too much relaxed. T^'ith the same object, another 
very important provision is adJed; that a person convicted of a crime, 
punishable with penal servitude, after having been previously convicted 
of felony, if the judge in his discretion thinks that the punishment of 
penal senitude should be inflicted, shall not be so sentenced for a shorter 
period than, seven yeaiv. It will be observed that in all these cases the 
alternative sentence of imprisonment is not interfered with. In that 
respect the law continues as it stood before the passing of the late statute* 
The remainder, and by far the larger portion of the Act, refers to the 
granting to convicts under this sentence licenses to be at large before its 
expiration, and introduces various regulations for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the misconduct of such persons between the time of their release 
and that at which they would have been by law entitled to their liberty. 
I do not think it necessary to occupy your time with any observations 
on this part of the subject, except to remark that, among other safeguards 
of the public, it is en|u;ted that the conviction of a license-holder upon 
indictment for any offence involves not merely a revocation of his license » 
but it remits him to his original sentence as it stood when his license 
was granted, and this in addition to any punishment to which he may 
be sentenced upon such indictment. In accordance with the strong 
recommendation of the Boyal Commissioners, on important modification 
is about to bo introduced into the Convict System, in reference to the 
granting of remissions. Instead of these being granted as a reward of 
general good conduct, as heretofore, they are now to be earned by industry 
alone. General good conduct — such as implicit obedience to all prison 
rules— will be as indispensable as before, but will of itself count as nothing 
towards the obtaining the remission of a portion of the sentence. That 
can only be gained by steady and laborious industry, the degree of which 
will be measured and recorded every day by the assignment to each convict 
of a certain number of mai'ks. A maximum amount of I'emission is fixed 
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as hereinafter stated, as the utmost which can be attained bj perfect 
industry, and the number of marks is so regulated that a conTict must 
obtain the maximum number of marks every day, without any deduction 
for misconduct, in order to get the maximum remission. The sentonce 
therefore is absolutely certain up to a certain point, but may possibly 
extend beyond that point and will inevitably do so unless the convict 
persistently and strenuously exerts himself/ . ' 

" The principle adopted in the scale of remissions for industry and good 
conduct, gives a maximum reduction of somewhat less than one-fourth part 
of the sentences upon men, and one- third part of the sentences upon women. 
Wholesome restrictions have been introduced, it appears, in the quantity of 
food allowed, and also in the amount of gratuities given on their discharge to 
convicts a^udged to penal servitude. Thus, gentlemen, you will perceive 
that the new provisions are characterised by augmented severity, and when 
you learn that they are made in conformity with the views not only of the 
Legislature and the Executive Government, but that they echo, as it were, 
the opinions of public bodies charged by authority, or who had charged them- 
selves with the duty of careful investigation into the working of our criminal 
law, I think you will agree with me that our new Penal Servitiuie Act forms 
an epoch in our legislation." 

Mr. Hill then adverts to the extreme severity of the criminal 
law in past times, and the reversion to excessive consideration 
of the personal feelings of the criminal which have recently 
characterised its admiiustration. He thus continues : — 

** The impulse which wrought the mitigation of our criminal code was one 
rather of sentiment than of reflection. We revolted from the pain inflicted 
on ourselves through the sufierings of the criminal, and our own feelings once 
relieved, we forgot to ask ourselves whether we were treating the object of our 
sympathy so as to promote his permanent advantage. We forgot that to 
discharge him from prison while under the influence of false principles and 
the coercion of evil habits was to leave him in a state of slavery more 
surely incompatible with his welfare here and hereafter, than any state 
which could result from the harshest visitations of human jurisprudence. 
If, then, the changes which have been lately made are such as to promote 
his reformation, and ensure his persistence in the right path after it has 
been recovered, true and genuine mercy will be far fh)m receiving any shock 
by what has been done. And this, I humbly believe, will be the conse- 
quence should the new spirit breathed into the treatment of criminals per- 
manently actuate all who take part in giving efffect to our laws. You must 
have been struck, gentlemen, with the complete change of principle on 
which remission is henceforth to be granted. Passive obedience to prison 
rules, however indispensable it may be to good order, has little tendency 
to reform the character, and will therefore do little to ensure an honest 
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coarse of life after discharge. Industry is the ground on which we must 
boitd, and in order that industry practised in the gaol may continue after 
the prisoner is at large, it must be willing industry, and henoe the value 
of the remission which is held up to him as its reward ; whereas industiy 
produced by fear of punishment, even in the comparatiyely few instances 
where it is so produced, will, by the painftd associations with which all 
memory of it must be accompanied, relax itself and fall into desuetude, when, 
by rogaining his liberty, the convict has left his fears behind him. The 
extended duration of his sentence will afford him a sufficient time to make 
his industry habitual, and it is to confirmed habits we must mainly look 
to protect him against relajMie. Thus the interests of the criminal have been, 
we see, as carefully considered as the interests of society; both moving 
onwards hand in hand. But the benefits to each do not rest here. The hour 
of discharge arrives, and the well-disposed prisoner, having now to meet his 
greatest peril, is not abandoned. He takes his gratuity, which preserves him 
for a time at least from the overwhelming temptation produced by want He 
has to report himself to the head of the police in the district to which he 
resorts, and he thereby establishes a relation between himself and a public 
officer, who, both by duty, and, speaking from experience, I will say also 
by inclination, will befiiend him, so long as his conduct deserves it, and who 
will exercise over his octions the powerful influences of hope and fear. It 
is often assumed that the vigilance, which it is the duty of the police to 
exercise over discharged offenders, is necessarily of a hostile character; but 
that is not so. A ticket-oMeave man, when his ticket becomes what it always 
ought to have been, a testimonial that the holder is a person who has given 
evidence of his earnest desire to do well, and of his possessing the requisite 
qualifications for pursuing an honest course of lifb, will find the head of the 
police in his district a protector against ill-founded suspicion, to which 
an ex-convict is naturally ever obnoxious. And when, in addition to the 
testimonial which the ticket-of-leave man brings from his prison, he can 
safely refbr to the police for a certificate that he has continued to deserve the 
remission which has been granted to him, surely he must thus obtain flncilities 
for procuring employment which will constitute a new and invaluable privi- 
lege ; while, on the other hand, his consciousness that any breach of the 
conditions on which he holds his license to be at large, will, the moment 
it becomes known, ensure his being forthwith deprived of his liberty, must 
give additional force to his good resolutions. The interval, then, between his 
discharge on ticket-of-leave, and the expiration of the sentence pronounced 
upon him by the Judge, is made a season of regulated responsibility. It 
is on additional stage of probation, furnishing motives to good conduct which 
will only cease to act, when, such probation being fully accompUshed, he 
regains the footing of his neighbours, who have never fallen into thfit 
miserable adversity which is the offspring of crime." — Birmingham Daily Post, 
Oct 25, 1804. 

We rejoice, then, that a decided step has been taken towards 
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improvement in our criminal legislature. Our machinery is 
improved in some important particulars. "We begin to perceive 
our errors, and to desire that they shall be corrected. This is 
doubtless a matter of congratulation. But our rulers do not yet 
appear to see the radical cause of the great injury wrought by 
the vast number of discharged criminals in our midst. The 
Oommissioners lament the difficulty which these men find in 
obtaining employment, and yet do not appear to have dis- 
covered that the whole system of the Government Prisons is 
totally imfit to prepare them to do so. They heard from the 
Western Australian witnesses that the longer men are trained 
imder their system, the more tmfit they are to earn their living 
by hard work, even in another country where they are carefully 
guarded from temptation, and have every stimulus to exertion. 
They had the testimony of the Government officers themselves, 
who, apparently quite imconsciously, have revealed to the public 
what, indeed, was vaguely known before, the immoral condition 
of the Convicts, the state of chronic antagonism in which they 
live with their officers, so that every precaution requires to be 
constantly adopted to prevent an outbreak or serious injury 
to the officers, — ^yet they do not perceive, they state in their 
Eeport, that the principles on which the English Convict System 
is founded is wrong! The very fact that the system adopted 
in Ireland appears to an ordinary observer to have a general 
resemblance in its early stages to the English System, while 
its results are so marvellously different, — clearly points to 
the conclusion that it is founded on a totally distinct principle. 
The various alterations in the machinery of the Convict Prisons, 
and in points of detail, which are proposed by the Oom- 
missioners, axe in accordance with the Irish System, and are 
valuable as part of the system ; yet, taken alone they may make 
the English Govenmient Prisons somewhat safer, but cannot 
reform the criminals. The reformation of the Convicts ought, 
however, to be a fundamental object. The good organization 
of extensive Convict establishments is not an end, but a means. 
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and if it fails to accomplish tlie great object — tlie reformation 
of the offender, after lie lias suffered tlie punisliment due to Hs 
crime — ^it is useless. The principles on Trhich punishment and 
reformation should be blended, are so clearly set forth by 
M. YjlS Brtigghkn in the work already quoted, that we offer 
a translation of the passage [Chapter I., p. 33] : — 

" The State or society being obliged to use compulsory priva- 
tion of the liberty of natural action as the chief means of penal 
retribution, repression, and penal intimidation, thereby contracts 
towards those who are the subjects of it an absolute obligation 
to provide, not only for their phydcal existence, but to furnish 
them the means of supplying the wants of their intellectual and 
moral nature, which their dependent condition prevents them 
from procuring for themselves. 

"This duty of the State, put in general terms, and without 
exactly analyzing its source or its nature, will now hardly meet 
with any opposition in the public opinion of modem society. It 
is chiefly owing to the generous efforts of a Howabd and an 
Elizabeth Fby that it has acquired this conscience. All that 
for, a century has been effected in Europe and in America under 
the influence of religious sentiments and Christian philanthropy, 
to improve in every way the condition of prisons, and to soften 
the lot of those who must there atone for their outrages against 
the peace of society, — sufficiently proves that ihe public con- 
science has long been awakened on that point, and requires 
no further proofs. We desire here only to discover the real 
foundation of this social duty, because it is on the just appre- 
ciation of it that the judicious choice depends of the means 
which the State ought to employ, and which are at its disposal. 
It is to the ulterior development of this fundamental principle 
that the following paragraph relates. 

" The obligation of the State, which is here discussed, is not 
founded on the moral duty of society to exercise collectively 
tiirough its government the Christian virtue of charity, of 
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brotheily lore, or, in other tenns, of philanthropy, more or 
lees Ghrifltian. For, although every society rests on a moral 
basis, and every society is more or less impreg^ted with 
Ghristianify, tiirongh the fact of its historical development on 
the religions and moral basis of the Gospel, yet this society, 
considered as a moral personage, is destitute of that real per- 
sonality which alone can be the spring and centre of the feelings, 
and of religions and moral acts. 

" Nor does the duty of which we are. spealdng spring directly 
from the interest of society in its own preservation, which should 
lead the State to consider as an advantage the moral reform 
of individuals dangerous to its peace, with whom it must, in 
proportion as other more inhuman means of repression fail, 
always fill its prisons in greater number, to release them, after 
a fixed time, more corrupt and more furious, to be the terror 
of the population. 

''But this obligation arises, in the first place, as a positive 
and absolute right, belonging to those towards whom retribu- 
tive justice is exercised, firom the very nature of the right of 
punishing, which political power is called upon to exercise. 
For this right, embracing the different motives of penal repres- 
sion, retribution, as well as the intimidation and protection of 
sodeiy, has its true basis only in that law of moral order, 
founded by the Supreme Legislator, and impressed in the nature 
of man created after His own image, that suffering must always he 
the necessary and inevitable consequence of evil, in order to change this 
evil into good. * We suffer,' says Vinet, * because God has made 
punishment the inevitable companion of sin ; we suffer, because 
suffering is the needful road to lead us to Him who cloanseth 
firom sin.' It is only imder this aspect that the right of punish- 
ing, placed on its true moral basis, loses the odious character 
of simple vengeance, or of egotistic violence, which is exercised 
by most only to secure their own protection. 

*^ The distinction here established is veiy important. It gives 
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at once a snie foandation to the absolute obligation which rests 
on the State, not only to attend to the moral wants of the 
prisoners, but to make their very punishment conduce, as it 
ought to do, to the amendment of their moral life ; — an obliga- 
tion from which it cannot withdraw, without abusing the right 
of punishment which belongs to it, in order to make it degene- 
rate, by losing its moral character of justice, which is at the 
same time retributive and restoratiye, into a simple act of 
violence, exercised by the strongest against the weak." 

Now it cannot be doubted that it is the intention of those 
who have the controul of the English Convict System, to make 
it conduce to the ends here so clearly and forcibly stated. 
But practically it has not had that effect. The punishment of 
the Convicts does not conduce ''to the advancement of their 
moral life ;" that has been sufficiently proved by the condition 
of the prisons, by the aggravated criminality of those who 
have eiqperienced their discipline, and by their frequent recon- 
victions ; the high moral character of justice is thus seriously 
lowered in our country. Public opinion has long decided that it 
it is not restorative. It is not even retributive; our highest 
secondary punishment cannot be an object of dread, if crimes are 
perpetrated for the express object of obtaining admission to 
Convict Prisons. Captain Cabtwbight, the Governor of Glou- 
cester Gaol, mentions, in a letter to the Commissioners, the 
case of ten men who were convicted of arson at the Gloucester 
Winter Assizes, and sentenced to six years' penal servitude. 
Many of these men made distinct statements that their object 
was to get a sentence of penal servitude, as they should thus 
" learn a irade, and get plenty of money." " All of these men," 
Captain Cabtwbight concludes, after giving particulars of their 
cases, "gave themselves up to the police after committing the 
offence, and I entertain no doubt whatever that their sole object 
was to get a long confinement in the Government Prison. When 
I spoke to them, on admission, of the heinousness of their crime, 
they assured me they had no malice against the unfortunate 
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owners of the property they respectiTely destroyed." Thus ihe 
oountiy was pot to the expense of at least £2000, in the punish- 
ment and maintenanee of these men, through the temptation 
presented by the premium on crime held out by our presei^t 
penal system. Nor can it be a subject of wonder that men 
tramping from one place to another, as these were, and sleeping 
in Workhouses, should listen to the representations of those 
of their number, who had been in Convict Prisons, as to the 
superior comforts of a penal establishment. One who had 
experienced them gave such a description as is contained in the 
following. A correspondent of the !nme$ writes : — 

"Soon after my appointment to Fiddington a released convict returned 
to bis home in my parish. As I had known him fh)m my boyhood, and 
as be bad been for some time my father's servant, I was anxioos to act 
the parson's part towards him. Accordingly I lost no time in giving him 
snitable employment, with good wages. One morning, while thus engaged* 
be requested me to sign a *bit of paper' for him, as he wanted to draw 
some money. *Draw some money, Charles 1 and what money con you 
have to drawf 'Why, you see, sir, we are enabled to earn somewhat in 
prison, and when we are released we can claim our allowances.' 'WeU, 
Chables, I will sign your paper ; but, first of all, tell me a little about your 
prison experiences ;' and from his lips I wi-ote down the following : — 

"'March 29, 1869. — I have been convicted of poaching five times, of 
petty felony once, and of felony once. Upon my last conviction, at Taunton, 
I was incarcerated eight months at Bath. From there I was removed to 
Dartmoor Prison, where I remained three years and foui* months ; and during 
that period I have earned ^£12 9#. 7cf., for steady conduct and work. Our 
prison life is as follows: — We attend chapel twice a day, and the hours of 
work are from seven a.m. to half-past four or five p.m. But we are not 
required to work hard, nor are wo allowed to do overwork. Our cells are 
comfortable, and our fare very good ; for we get roast mutton twice a week 
and roast beef twice a week. We are, too, allowed to mix and converse 
together during the hours of work, but not within the prison walls. Now, 
sir, I don*t want to get there again, but I may say I am certain of tils, 
that no man in this polish can live as I lived in Dartmoor Prison during 
the last twelve months — reckoning lodging and clothes — upon 10«. a week.* 

" I could not refrain asking him, * If thirty lashes were inflicted upon the 
second conviction, do you think men would go on offending as you have 
done T ' Well, you see, sir, that would alter the whole thing, uncommonly, 
and make them keep clear as much as possible, no doubt.' I need scarcely 
add that Chables was soon ' wanted ;' for, as prison discipline possessed 
no terrors for him, he was soon back at his old quarters, 'living as no 
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man in Uie paiisli could live on 10<. a week' at the public cost. I am« 
sir, jonr obedient servant, V, S. Eiwungs, late Rector of Fiddington, 
Somerset Netlej, Ang. 19, ISU."* 

Such evils can never exist in the Irish Convict System, which 
has been proved to be both "retributive and restorative," and 
ihns to accomplish the highest objects of justice, both to society 
and to the individual. The principles of this have been so fully 
stated, that it is unnecessary here to recapitidate them. The 
expressed approbation of the Commissioners of so many points 
of the system, and the public attention drawn to it, will, we 
trust, at no distant period, lead to the thorough adoption of its 
principles in our English Convict Prisons. These principles 
are especially adapted to the female prisons, as shown in the 
former Chapter. To the treatment of English Convicts, we 
trust the Irish System will be speedily applied. The necessity 
of radical change in our hitherto ineflEective penal system is 
urgent. 

The possibility of our any longer throwing the burden of the 
crime of England upon our Colonists in Australia, appears now 
to be finally settled. The strong expostulations and determined 
opposition on the part of all, except Western Australia, to the 
reception of Convicts on any part of the shores of that grand 
new Continent has produced the effect which was to be anti- 
cipated. The following announcement has just appeared in a 
leader of the Times of November 18th: — "We have now the 
pleasure of stating what is no longer a secret, that no such 
policy" (of resisting the public opinon of those large communi- 
ties respecting transportation) " is contemplated by her Majesty's 
Government, and that, subject to the approval of Parliament, 
transportation to the Australian Continent will cease within a limited 
period.'^ ^ 

Thus we are suffering the punishment we have brought 
upon ourselves by so long disregarding their remonstrances 
as to the kind of Convicts who should be sent, and the condi- 
tions under which they should be there. Yet should we be 
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prevented from ever again sending our Convicts from our own 
shores, we shall be only in the same position in which Ireland 
was, when she applied the noble remedy of reforming her 
criminals, and allowing them to go to another country only 
as free men, and at their own expense. 

When the right principle is once established in our Convict 
Prisons, there will not be the same difficulty in dealing with 
those who appear incorrigible, both from their conduct within 
the prison and from their frequent reconvictions. From these 
the public ought to be protected. Why should such a man 
as the following be allowed to draw others into crime, and to 
prey' upon the public : — 

"AN INCURABLE THIEF. 
"At the Middlesex Session last week (August, 1864) an elderly man, 
named John Williams, was sentenced to ten years' penal servitude for 
burglary. Inspector Potter said he had known the prisoner John Williams, 
alias Thomas Dormer, alias Johnson, for about 15 years, and he was one 
of the men concerned in stealing the Queen's plate from a van on its 
route fW)m the Gi'eat AVestem^Bailway at Faddington to Buckingham Palace, 
about eight years ago. The driver to whom the van was intrusted was 
induced by the prisoner's companions to go into a public-house and take 
drink till he became the worse for liquor, and while he was in this state 
four men abstracted the chest containing the plate from the van. From 
the muddled state the driver was in he was unable to identify either of 
the men, but there was no doubt that they were the persons who committed 
the robbery. He was also charged with being concerned in several jewel 
robberies, and amongst them one on the premises of Mr. Maywood, in 
whose house his son was employed. The prisoner was apprehended and 
tried for this robbery and acquitted, but two men with him were tried at 
the Central Criminal Court in January of the present year, and each sen- 
tenced to bo kept in peual servitude for ten years. Witness then appre- 
hended him. He was convicted seven years ago at the Central Criminal 
Court for burglary, when he was indicted for steiding a large quantity 
of silk from a warehouse in Covent-garden, and he was sentenced to be kept 
in penal servitude fcr six years, of which sentence he served five years, 
when he was liberated with a ticket-of -leave. Since that time he had been 
engaged in burglaries, and was the constant associate of returned convicts,'* 

And why should society be injured by one who is justly 
designated (like one who was tried at the Somerset Epiphany 
Sessions, 1864) ** throughout his life a bad fellow :" — 
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"John Bbook, 44, laboarer, pleaded guilty to stealing a small quantity 
of bread and pork, the property of Ann MiZEir, at Weston, on the 23rd 
November. It appeared that he had spent most of his life in gaol and 
in penal servitude, and for this offence he was sentenced to seven years' 
X>enal servitude." 

The Becorder of Birmingham made important remarks on 
a number of cases of this kind, which were brought before 
him at the General Quarter Sessions, April 11th, 1864 : — 

" Of our 128 prisoners, 08 have been previously convicted, and all but seven 
convicted of felony. Of the 61 convicted of felony, 16 have liod to endure 
penal servitude, three of the 16 having twice experienced that punishment. 
One of the three has received a sentence of six years, and oiterwards one of 
five years. Another, tiro sentences of six years each, and a third has been 
visited with a sentence of fifteen years* transportation, and again of six years' 
penal servitude. The career of the last-mentioned prisoner is melancholy 
indeed. Eleven convictions stand against his name. In March, 1850, he was 
sentenced, at the Maidstone Assizes, to fifteen years' transportation for steal- 
ing a watch, and yet he was ready for conviction at the Bedford January 
Sessions of 1857, when six years and three quarters only of his long term hod 
expired, for stealing 15 lbs. of cheese, for which offence he was awarded six 
years' penal servitude. And he is' now to be indicted before you for another 
felony ; that is to say he has been in trouble for two distinct felonies, both 
committed prior to the expiration of that sentence of 1850. Gentlemen, can 
this be right? Could such a state of things have existed if the prisoner 
under the first-mentioned sentences had been kept in salutary and well- 
conducted training, until he had worked himself out of prison by industry 
and good conduct. Under such treatment he must either have given satis- 
factory evidence of reformation or he would have been detained in confine- 
ment at home or abroad until the year 18G5. If, then, he had been discharged 
on the ground of his merits, and had enjoyed the privilege of a well-conducted 
supervision, the probability is that the community would have been spared his 
two latter detected offences, forming, it is not rash to believe, only a small 
portion of the undetected crimes committed duiiug the period of his libera- 
tion. On the other hand, if he had not manifested improvement sufficiently 
marked to justify his conditional discharge, in that case these intermediate 
ofTences could not liave been committed, and the public would have had the 
benefit of what the celebrated jurist Jeremy Bentham calls incapacitation ; 
to which he justly attributes great importance. ♦ ♦ ♦ Nine of our 
prisoners have recorded against them each five or more convictions ! Again 
I ask if this can be right? Ought we to shrink fi-om the duty of permanently 
incapacitating by imprisonment malefactors who have given such conclusive 
evidence that their being at large must be inconsistent with public safety ? 
Not that I woftld deprive them of all hope of eventual restoration to freedom. 
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If by a long probation they can yet prove that they may be entmsted with 
self-guidance, let them go; but, gentleman, yon cannot but feel that their 
chance of liberation would be, as it ought to be, very remote, and that in the 
great majority of instances their fate would be sealed for life. Let no parsi- 
monious feeling interpose between us and such a safeguard for our families 
and our property. Depend upon it, however expensive a prisoner in con- 
finement may be, yet it is better, even in a strictiy financial point of view, 
to dole out to him the necessaries of life by the hand of authority, than to 
permit him to roam the country and help himself— to say nothing of the 
cruelly unequal burden which falls on the individuals who happened to be 
plundered; and not to mention the fear of outrage which we know by 
experience from time to time spreads abroad alarms, the pain and misery 
of which are indicated by panics rising to a height but little justified by 
the facts which have produced them." 

Surely, as Mr. Hill remarks, expense ought not to liave any 

consideration wlien the safety of socieiy is in question ; no length 

of detention can be too great to secure from fresh acts of violence 

such persons as those referred to in the following leader in the 

Times of December 1, 1862 : — 

" The November session of the Central Criminal Court in the year 1868 
will long be memorable in the annals of crime. In this month alone twenty- 
seven persons have been indicted, and twenty-four convicted, of savage outrages 
in the streets of the metropolis. In almost all of these cases there was evidence 
of an organized plot in which others besides the prisoners were implicated. 
In some of them the violence employed was such as to endanger life ; in some 
it was aggravated by the most gratuitous bi-utality after the robbery had been 
eflfected. One at least of these crimes was committed by day-light, several in 
the most public places, such as Holborn and Cockspur-street. Buffians as 
they were, many of the prisoners had ostensible callings or trades, and 
seem to have banded themselves together for predatory expeditions on a 
system resembling the Indian * thuggee.' Most of them exhibited an im- 
pudent and defiant demeanour on the trial, and not one, so far as we know, 
expressed or betrayed the slightest contiition. Like the sanguinaiy fanatics 
of the French Revolution, they showed to the last every symptom of a repro- 
bate conscience, and seemed to accept their doom as a fatality incident to an 
ambitious career. Need wo add that the majority of them, however young in 
years, were veterans in lawless depravity. Of those who were sentenced on 
Saturday, one had undergone a nominal term of four years' penal servitude, a 
second of three years, besi.les fourteen other convictions, a third of six years, 
eighteen months of which had been remitted ; a fourth had been convicted 
three times, and had been known to the police for years as the 'constant 
associate of the worst of thieves ;' a fifth and sixth had been * for many months 
banging about the night-houses in the IFayraarket on the look out for drunken 
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persons; a seyenth had been *tbe constant associate of thieves, and som- 
marily convicted several times;* an eighth had been ' twelve times in custody 
for felonj and assaults;' a ninth, his accomplice, had heen four times in 
the hands of the police ; a tenth was believed to be the same person who 
had been condemned to four years' penal servitude, and had left Portland 
but a few months; an eleventh was a thief by trade; a twelfth was * known 
to have been in the House of Correction ;' a thirteenth was a ticket-of-leave 
man, sentenced to * seven years' transportation' (we presume, penal servitude) 
in April, 1857 ; a fourteenth and fifteenth had previous convictions for felony 
proved against them, and a sixteenth had been * sent to a reformatory' for 
four years." 

Such men as these, placed among the ordinary inmates of 
a gaol in any degree of association, must difiPuse around them 
a most dangerous influence; and, while the safety of society 
requires that they should be detained in confinement until they 
have given reliable proof of reformation, the reformatory 
character of the Convict Prisons demands that they should not 
be permanent inmates of them, impressing their own character 
on the inmates, and making absolutely necessary restrictions 
which otherwise might have become less penal in the advanced 
stages. Prisoners of such a class were formerly sent to people 
a new colony ; now they must remain at home, and it becomes 
veiy important that they should be placed in a separate and 
more penal Convict Prison, where arrangements should be 
made to provide more penal restriction, where they should be 
debarred £rom many of the advantages which they enjoy in 
the other Convict Prisons, and yet where the same principles 
of management which have been advocated in these volumes, 
should have full force. There should stiU be the possibility 
of the amelioration of their condition, and still a stimulus given 
to self-improvement, even if they should be destined never again 
to live at large in the world, condemned for their crimes to 
incarceration for life. Such a separate establishment has been 
strongly advocated by many persons highly experienced in 
Convict treatment. Such a prison, conducted on the principles 
here advocated, and containing within its boundaries a sufficient 
enclosure of land, might be made to contribute very largely 
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to its own expenses, as we saw was the case in the later stages 
of the Irish Prisons ; those persons who are under life sen- 
tences might be safely detained there, and the public no longer 
witness the anomaly of crimes being actually committed by 
those whom they believed from their sentence to be for ever 
prevented from injuring the public. The Commissioners make 
some very important observations on this subject (par. 83) : — 

" Sentences for life should, wo tbink, be only passed on men guilty of vejy 
aggravated crimes, but when passed, they ought really to imply that those 
who have incurred them, shall never again be allowed to return to society, 
either at home, or in a colony, unless the mercy of the Crown should be 
extended to them on special grounds. After a certain time, if they behave 
well, the severity of their punishment might properly be relaxed, but they 
never ought to regain even the qualified freedom of the holder of a ticket-of. 
leave. If, however, they are to be kept in perpetual confinement, this punish- 
ment may be inflicted more safely and more conveniently at home titan in 
a colony. Should this rule as to the enforcement of sentences for life be 
adopted, the courts before which offenders are tried would naturally make 
a distinction between the most atrocious criminals, and those whose guilt, 
though aggravated, is one degree less, by passing sentences for life on tho 
foi-mer only, and on the latter sentences for a definite, though in some 
cases, a veiy long term of years." 

Should such arrangements be made by the Government, we 
may hope that a very important step has been taken towards 
removing that great blot on our criminal legislature, the 
pimishment of death. It is, indeed, a hideous remnant of 
our antiquated draconic code, and its continued existence 
in our coimtry springs from a servile obedience to the law 
of them of old time, " an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth," from which the Saviour came to set us free. This is 
not the place to enter on a discussion of that topic, which 
is, indeed, at present the subject of parliamentary inquiry. 
The public mind is beginning to revolt against it; juries 
dread the responsibility of giving a verdict which may pre- 
maturely cut off an innocent person; all the pleas on which 
capital punishment has been defended are gradually dropping 
away ; and the various cases which have occurred, even during 
the present year, must have made the Govoiimient see, as the 
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people do, how Teiy difELcult it is to draw the line where mercy 
shoTild be exercised, or remissioii of the sentence granted. At 
the present moment, when the young foreigner, against whom 
popular indignation had been so strongly excited, and whose 
guilt of a heartless and atrocious murder none doubted, excites 
great sympathy, now that a legal verdict has been found against 
him, and his numbered days are fast flying, thousands would 
gladly unite to obtain his reprieve, were there the very smallest 
chance of such effort proving successful ; — for though the circum- 
stantial evidence against him seems complete, yet is there not a 
possibility, the merest possibility, that he has spoken truly, that 
some of the witnesses have given false evidence, — that he did 
not commit the foul act?^ Multitudes of such cases have 
occurred where an innocent man has died the felon's death, and 
there has been no recal ! Many, on the other hand, who were 
really guilty, and who ought not to have been again in society, 
have been allowed to go at large on a verdict of not guilty, 
simply because the jury feared to bring on the culprit an irre- 
vocable sentence, while there was the slightest shadow of a 
doubt of his guilt ; thus justice has been defeated by the severity 
of its enactments. If, however, there were such a prison as 
was indicated by the Commissioners, where ihe criminal under 
a life sentence should be always confined, imless his innocence 
should be proved, there would cease to be one of the strongest 
reasons for continuing the awful punishment at which humanity 
shudders, and from which the public feeling of our country 
increasingly shrinks. 

We now proceed to consider some of the improvements which 
appear necessary to put an effective check on the crime of the 
country. 

In the flrst place, there is a great want existing in the 
country of any general and imiform system of the registration 



* Siace this was written, the unhappy man has met his fate, and at the 
last moment confessed his crime. 
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of criminals. Careful records may bo, indeed, kept of the 
nimiber of committals and convictions, but as we liave before 
remarked, this gives no information respecting the number 
of individuals who have been engaged in criminal acts, still 
less does it indicate the number of recommittals and reconvic- 
tions. From time to time an experienced eye may detect the 
same individual as an old offender, and sagacious efforts may 
lead to discovery of the antecedents of ihe culprit. But there 
is no recognised and established means of ascertaining these. 

Mr. "Weatherhead, Governor of Holloway Prison, states 
to the Commission : — " There is," he says (526), " extreme 
difficulty in discovering previous convictions, particularly in 
case of the old incorrigible thief, or the clever thief. He 
escapes the former conviction better than a man who has 
been seldom in prison, and that class generally travel from 
county to coimty, or from one prison to another, and their 
former convictions are never brought to light against them." 
Out of the 20 or 30 whom Mr. Weatherhead ascertained to 
have been in Convict Prisons only about four were known at 
their trial to have been previously under sentence of penal 
servitude. 

We have seen that in the Irish Convict System photography 
was foimd a most valuable help in this. Even before it was 
employed there. Captain Gardner, Governor of the Bristol 
Gaol, had made important use of it, and stated it in a circular 
addressed to the Governors of Gaols in December, 1854 : — 

"The advantages which I have myself seen derived £i*om the use of 
photography, as an aid to the administration of criminal jnstice are such, that 
I am induced to make an effort to procure its general adoption throughout 
the kingdom. 

" The importance of heing enabled, in the cases of all hardened criminals, 
to prove previous convictions must be self-evident to dwell upon, neither does 
it require argument to shonr that the difficulties hitherto in the way of suoh 
proofs have been always numerous and often insurmountable. 

** When the convict has been sent back for a second time to the same gaol, 
the required evidence has been easily procurable, but it is well known to 
all who have been concerned in ciiminal administration that the most con- 
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ning, the most skilled, and the most daiiDg offenders are migratory in their 
habits ; that they do not locate themseWes in a particular town or district, but 
extend their ravages to whereyer there is the most open field for crime, 
or where the chances of plunder most present themsdves ; that this is the 
case will be attested by the police of almost eyery large dtj, whose experience 
win have failed to connect the most extensive and best planned robberies with 
their resident known thieves. 

''A knowledge of the foregoing truths induced me, a few years ago, to 
desiderate some mode by which descriptions of committed prisoners suspected 
of previous convictions might be circulated among the Governors of leading 
gaols, but numerous difficulties at first present themselves ; periodical visits 
of inspection might be useful, but they would have two great disadvantages : 
first, they would withdraw the Governor or confidential officer too frequently 
from his gaol duties ; and secondly, they would entail expenses which the 
counties could not bear; written descriptions, in very marked cases, might 
be effective, but as, in the great mfyority of instances, it would be found 
impossible to make them sufficiently precise, they would only tend, where 
parties were sent to identify, to frequent disappointments and useless 
expense. 

*< Photography then suggested itself to my mind, and it became at once 
apparent that if I could devise some moans of making the operation suffi- 
ciently sudden, I might in scores of cases, even without the knowledge of the 
prisoner, procure his likeness, a very icon of himself, of which, being capable 
of multiplication to any extent, I might transmit a copy to wherever it might 
promise to lead to useM results. 

''Twelve months' continuous study of the system has enabled me to 
perfect it. I have now an apparatus in my gaol which I use daily. I have 
rendered it most subservient to the olgeot for which, it was designed, and 
through its use have brought to justice several hardened offenders who, being 
unknown in my neighbourhood, would otherwise have escaped with inade- 
quate punishment. 

" J. H. came into the Biistol Gaol upon commitment for trial, a 
perfect stranger to me and my officers. He was well attired, but very 
illiterate ; the state of his hands convinced me that he had not done any hard 
work; whilst the superiority of his apparel over his attainments led me to 
suspect that he was a practised thief. I forwarded his likeness to several 
places, and soon received information that he had been conricted in London 
and Dublin. The London officer, who recognised him by his portrait, was 
subpoenaed as a witness, picked him out from amongst thirty or forty other 
prisoners, and ^ve evidence on his trial in October last, which led the 
Kecorder to sentence him to six years' penal servitude. 

" J. D. came to the gaol wholly unknown. His person and manners induced 
me to suspect that it was not his first appearance in a place of confinement, 
and having made several copies of his poilrait, I sent them round to the 
Governors of different prisons. He was recognised as having been convicted 
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at Wells ; the necessary witness was subpoenaed, his former oonTiction proved, 
and he was sentenced to four years' penal servitude. 

" I could mention several instances in which some most notorious thieves, 
strangers to this part, have been brought to proper punishment. 

*' Such having been my own experience, I now appeal to the Governors 
of other gaols to aid me in carrying out the system upon a broad and national 
scale. The cost of an apparatus complete will not exceed ten pounds, and 
it may be worked at an expense of about five pounds per annum. 

" I have only to add my wish that you should bring this communication 
under the notice of your Visiting Justices, and to say, should the authorities 
of any district consider that I can help them by instructing their officers 
in the exercise of this most useful art, I shall be happy to do so free of 
all expense." 

This general system has not yet been adopted in our country, 
but wherever photography has been tried, it has proved very 
valuable. The Q-ovemor of the Bedford County Qaol, in a 
special report on its employment, says :— ^^ I feel convinced 
that tramps and vagabonds who wander fix)m town to town, 
committing petty depredations, will, as far as they can, avoid 
those prisons in which photography is employed." 

Again, the Q-ovemment Inspector of Prisons for the Southern 
District, Mr. John G. Pebey, in his return to the Home 
Secretary, says, speaking of the employment of photography : — 
"Its application, as might be expected, is distasteful to 
prisoners, and probably acts in some measure as a check on 
future misconduct, as the prisoners, being conscious of the use 
that is made of their portraits, have a great dread of exposure 
from their agency." 

By the general employment of photography in connection 
with a well-devised and steadily executed system of registration 
throughout the country, it would be easy to ascertain which 
are our casual offenders, and which the habitual criminals, 
who now so often escape detection or incur only a slight 
pimishment, by passing from one county, where they are known, 
to another, where, under a fresh name, they pass for first- 
convicted transgressors. It is most important to the country 
that this system should be adopted if we would repress crime 
in the land. To the criminej. himself it would be an act of 
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mercy, for wliat can be more mistaken kindneBS to any one 
than to allow him to continue in a sinM course ? The Christian 
minister is here at perfect harmony with the administrator of 
justice. 

'' Let us now infer from this," says F. Bobebtsok, '< a great 
truth, — the inftumee of nm-detedum. They who haye done wrong 
congratulate themselyes upon not being found out. Boys sin 
by disobedience; men commit crimes against sociely and their 
natural impulse is to hush all up, and if what they haye done 
is imdiscoYored to consider it a happy escape. Now the worst 
misfortune that can happen is to sin and to escape detection ; — 
shame and sorrow do God's work as nothing else can do it. 
We can readily conceiye that, if this shame and scandal had 
been hushed up, then the offender would haye thought it a 
fortunate escape, and sinned again. A sin tmdetected is the 
soil out of which fresh sin will grow. Somehow, like a bullet 
wound, the extraneous eyil mwt come out in the face of di^, 
"be found out, or else be acknowledged by confession."* 

It is thus most important, both for the ends of justice and for 
l&e reformation of the offender, that eyeiy means should be 
adopted which may make crime a difficult calling, and which 
may lead to the detection of those who require, for the safety of 
«ociefy and for their own benefit, a long and reformatory treat- 
ment. Besides, we haye seen, from facts stated in the early 
port of this work, what erroneous ideas haye been formed of the 
effects of particular systems, from the want of such certainly 
of ascertaining former convictions, as would test the effect of 
treatment which was supposed to be reformatory. Surely a 
complete system of registration of offences would be one of the 
first great improvements. 

Secondly, the great uncertainty of judicial sentences, and the 

very different punishment awarded to the same offences by 

different judges, has a most injurious effect on the public mind, 

and especially on that of the criminal class. Sir Eichaed 

* F. Bobxbtsom's " Leotares on the Oniiitbians/' p. 467. 
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Mayne's opinion is founded on a long experience as Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police since the foundation of 
the force in 1829, and is therefore very important. He says 
(1659) : "I believe it is not too strong a word to use to say that 
the administration of the law with regard to the widely varying 
degrees of pimishment at the present day is a scandal. Some 
of the judges, I think, pass sentences of eighteen months for an 
offence that another judge would pcuss a sentence of five years or 
more of penal servitude. 

« 1660. — The law gives them almost imlimited discretion 
whether they will pass a very long sentence of penal servitude, 
or a very short sentence of imprisonment ? — ^Yes. 

" 1661. — ^You are of opinion that that latitude is universally 
large ? — ^Yes. 

" 1662. — ^Does it not make it perfectly uncertain and a species 
of lottery ? — ^Yes ; the police consider it so ; they often report to me 
with regard to a case, — So-and-so will be tried before such a 
Judge, and he wiU get a very light punishment." 

Illustrations of Sir E. Mayne's opinion are common. In the 
Central Criminal Court of December 4, 1863, as recorded in the 
IXmes of December 5, we find a man, Charles Wright, 26, 
indicted for a burglary. The Jury found the prisoner guilty, 
and the Begorder sentenced him to nine months imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

In the next case we learn that 

" The jury having convicted West, a police constable was called, and 
deposed that the prisoner had spent about six years in a gaol within the last 
twelve years. He was convicted in October, 1850, at Maidstone, of stealing 
doth belonging to the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, and 
sentenced to eighteen months' imprisonment. In July, 1861, he was 
sentenced to two, years' imprisonment for uttering counterfeit coin. While 
in prison on that conviction, he attempted to commit suicide by catting his 
throat. He was then removed to a lunatic asylum, fh)m which he afterwards 
escaped, taking with him some of the property of the institution. He hod 
been previously under confinement in the gaol of Hertfordshire, and while 
there he assaulted and garotted a warder, for which he afterwards underwent 
eighteen months' imprisoi^nent with hard labour, 
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*' The Bkcobdeb sentenced the prisoner to be kept to penal servitude for 
six years." 

ThtLs a long career of crimen indicating a settled habit of 

TicOy with repeated acts of yiolence, has a sentence of only six 

years. But we next find that a man who has nearly murdered 

another is restrained only for eighteen months. 

" Dakiel Hekbioht, 4d, a labourer, was indicted for felonioasly wounding 
Patbick Bilet, with intent to do Mm some grievout bodily harm. 

"Mr. NioHOLsoK was counsel for the prosecution; and Mr. Montagus 
WiLLiAKs for the defence. 

** The Eecobdeb, in saniming up the case to the jory, said it was a serious 
matter and not be treated lightly. He would not do Irishmen the injustice 
to suppose that such barbarity was at all common among them. To strike an 
unarmed man, sitting quietly at his supper, with a weapon such as had been 
described, was in the last degree disgraceful. The question for the jury, 
however, was whether the prisoner intended to do the pi*osecutor some 
grievous bodily horm, and they would judge of the intent by the weapon 
which had been used. 

" The Juiy, without hesitation, returned a verdict of guilty. 

'* The Hbcordeb, after commenting on the cowardice of striking a man on 
the head with a hammer and disabling him before he could turn round 
to defend himself, sentenced the prisoner to eighteen months* hard labour." 

In the same paper we find in the Western Circuity at 
Winchester, that a soldier, Yalentike Bahbbick, was indicted 
for yiolently assaulting and robbing a man. The offence was 
proyed, and the case was aggravated. The law had been 
recently passed awarding corporal punishment for such an 
offence. 

**The learned Judge having summed up, 

** The Jury found the prisoner guilty. 

'*The Judge said he should defer passing sentence till the morning. 

"Bambbick: It is of no consequence what you do now. I don't care 
about losing my pension; but I have lost my position. I don't care what 
you do with me. You may hang me if you like. 

** This morning his Lordship passed sentence. lB.e said, — Yalentime 
Bambbick, I don't know that I ever had a more painful duty than in con- 
sidering your case. I have felt great anxiety about it, and have considered 
everything you urged in your defence ; but the evidence which satisfied the 
jury has satisfied me, and it does appear to me to be as clear a case as 
ever icas tried. You bay you had a witness, and that witness might have 
put some other construe lion on the matter. If you had made an application 
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to have your trial postponed, I should hayo been the first to listen to your 
application, and I can't help thinking, from the intelligence yon displayed, 
yon must have been aware that you conld haye made such an application. 
X am bound to say that I don't think any witness could hare altered the 
&ct8. You were found in a deadly struggle with another man. He was 
under you, and the witness said that when he found you Bxtssell was 
almost choked and suffocated by the pressure of your hand on his throat 
It is perfectly clear that he was robbed of his medals, and some of them 
were found at the house whete the woman lodged. How could they have 
come there ? How did they come from the breast of Busbell ? I have 
no doubt you have exhibited great gallantry and great courage, and have 
weU entitled yourself to the Victoria Cross. Had it not been for your 
character, I should have put in force the provisions of a recent statute, 
and subjected you to personal castigation, but, as it is, I deal with your 
case with great regret. I should have been delighted if the jury could 
have seen their way to a doubt. I believe that you must have been under 
the influence of drink, for there was no adequate motive for your act, for 
the medals are only of trifling value. Your punUhment must be very severe. 
It must he penal servitude for three years, 

"Bahbbick: There won't be a bigger robber in England than I shall be 
when I come out" 

Is three years' penal servitude a very severe sentence £br 
almost murdering a man ! Are the liyes of the public of so 
little value? 

The following is a still more striking illustration of the 
uncertainty of punishment, extracted from the Morning Star^ 
Feb. 24, 1863:— 

THAMES^ 

**Akne Stephens, a servant girl, about It years of age, wfts brought 
before Mr. Woolbych, charged with committing several robberies. 

"After these were proved, and it appeared that they were of a very 
daring kind, other evidence was given, fh)m which it appeared the prisoner 
was very unmanageable in the Beftige where she was sheltered, and that 
she had been in the service of a gentleman^ who took her out of the 
Befuge, and in return for the kindness of the gentleman and his wife she 
robbed them of clothes and other property. 

" The prisoner's mother said the prisoner always was a very unmanageable 
girl. 

"The prisoner pleaded guilty. 

"Mr. Woolbych said the prisoner was a most hardened offender, an 
ungrateful and incorrigible thief, who had repaid kindness with ingratitude, 
and shamefully plundered her benefactors. All attempts to reclaim th€ 
prisoner had been in vain, and he would try wJiat the severe but wholesome 
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discipline of a gaol tooiUd effect He sentenced the prisoner to be impri- 
soned for four months in the House of Correction and kept to hard 
labour." 

The prisoner's conduct is truly characterised by her judge. 
But is an imprisonment of four months a punishment at all 
commensurate with the enormiiy of her offence. She had 
committed three distinct and separate crimes. Emboldened 
"by her success in the first serious breach of trust, for which 
alone she merited a seyere punishment, she abuses the con- 
fidence of her benefactor and robs her, and thus commits a 
Tery serious robbery on her mistress; this alone, we might 
have supposed, would have sent her to trial and brought upon 
her a sentence of penal servitude, especially taken in connec- 
tion with her preyious instruction and training in a Befuge. 
Many young girls are made Convicts for what would appear 
far less crimes. But this bad and daring young woman, with 
whom crime was evidently a settled habit, and who had already 
become an adept in the conmiission of it, has only four months' 
imprisonment, which can neither reform nor deter her, and 
whence she will probably go forth to prey with greater 
impunity on society. In all these cases the judges were 
doubtless influenced by excellent motives and wise reasons; 
—but the public can perceive only the inconsistencies and 
uncertainty. 

A very striking case of this uncertainty of punishment is 
mentioned by Mr. Avoby, Clerk of Arraigns at the Central 
Criminal Court, in his evidence to the Eoyal Commission. 
He says (1910, 1917) :— 

**I have been shown an instance, which is fresh upon my memory now, 
of two judges sitting at the same time in the same assize town, in different 
courts, and who tried cases of poaching accompanied with violence to game- 
keepers ; in the one case the prisoner was sentenced to ten years' transporta- 
tion, and in the other to one year's imprisonment. The circumstances wero 
as identical as they could well be. Some judges give them a week in a case 
of that sort. In the absence of violence, a week is not at all an uncommon 
thing for night poaching, armed. And other judges pass a severe sentence 
if there is no violence. 
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''In the sentences of persons convioted after a preriona con?ietion for 
felony, when that is charged in the indictment, I haye known a prisoner 
to have a smaller sentence than on the first occasion. That may arise from 
varioas circumstances. In the first place, the former conviction may haye 
been many years before, and the accused may haye behaved himself well 
for ten years, and then have fallen into some small crime.** 

The possibility of such glaring inconsistencies must be liigbly 
injurious, and must certainly haye a tendency to diminish that 
reyerence for law which is so important. 

Mr. Sidney Gueney, Clerk of Assize on the Western Circuit, 
giyes a similar testimony in his evidence (1867, 1871) : — 

" There is great variety in the sentences passed by the different judges 
for the same offences, and committed under similar circumstances, without 
any reason for the difference that I can discover. I believe that rape is 
an instance in which some judges pass a very severe sentence, and others 
a moderate one. I have found that that discrepancy applies to all classes 
of crimes. It has existed to such an extent that while for the same 
offence one judge would inflict imprisonment, another judge would inflict 
penal servitude." 

It can hardly be doubted after such evidence as this, and 
much more might be easily adduced, that it would be most 
important to give some greater certainty to the awards of the 
law, without interfering with that discretionary power in judges 
which is so important a feature of our leg^ature. 

The third improvement here suggested is, that sentences 
should be cimiulative; — that is, that a frequent repetition 
of offences, though not themselves serious, should be followed 
by long reformatory treatment. 

The subject of cumulative sentences is viewed thus by Sir 
E. May2^ : — 

** 1763.— I think that the repetition of veiy small short sentences is greatly 
increasing) and is a very great evil. I think that it might be reasonably 
made an indictable offence, and punishable after a certain number of times 
when there was a repetition of small offences for which the punishments are 
now summary convictions. Take that remarkable case to which I have 
referred many times in which the men were convicted who attacked Mr. 
PiLKiNGTOM ; one of the parties had been conyicted nine times, and at last be 
received a sentence of penal servitude ; he had just been released when he 
committed that offence ; the two men were released at the end of May, and I 
think that in July the offence was committed. 
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** 1760.^What I understand you to suggest is thai it wonld be a good thing 
that seTeral summary conTictions should be made oumulatiTef^Yes, and 
make them an i^Uotable offence punished accordingly." 

The reason and justice of this seems obyious. If a person is 
pursuing a course of conduct which is contrary to law and 
injurious to society, and if repeated punishments fail to pro- 
duce any effect, or to check the individual in his vicious career, 
the perseverance in such illegal course and, as it may be 
regarded, defiance of law, ought itself to be regarded as a 
c^rime involving a long course of punishment and reformatory 
treatment. It is almost impossible to calculate the evil to 
society caused by. the presence of individuals who thus live 
in a manner regardless of law; the evil to the individual is 
not less of allowing him to continue such a course, and thus 
become callous to the disgrace and punishment of the gaol; 
and the cost to the public of his continual apprehensions, 
convictions and imprisonments, is fSar more than his incarceration 
in a prison, where he would be made to earn a portion, at least, 
of the cost of his maintenance. 

As the law at present stands ihe same person is sentenced 
repeatedly, becomes habituated to a month's imprisonment in 
a gaol where his comforts are attended to, and he returns to his 
old haunts and associates, nothing daunted, as in this case : — 

"BoBERT SoxTBBT was brought up on remand charged with stealing a 
cow-heel, value ^d., from the stand of Mr. Marsh, in the High-street Market, 
on Saturday night A witness named Wilson deposed to seeing the prisoner 
gnatch the cow-heel off the stand, and run away. P.C. May found the prisoner 
a few minutes afterwards surrounded by four or jive companions. Suspecting 
that something was ^^Tong, he went up to them, and found the prisoner 
in possession of the cow-heeL He took him to the market, where Wilson 
pointed out to him the stall from which he had seen the prisoner steal it. 
He asserted that he did not take the cow-heel. He had been before the 
magistrates on three or four previous occasions, and was sentenced to one 
month's imprisonment." — Bristol Post, April 29, 18G4. 

It should not be considered an excuse that drunkenness is 
the cause of ciime, or even of disorderly conduct. Many of 
the most serious crimes are perpetrated by persons under the 
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influence of liquor, and ezcessiye annoyance to tilie public 
caused by persons in this degraded condition. If such persons 
as the following know that they should received long incar- 
ceration, and compulsory abstinence from drink, they would be 
more cautious : — 

"ANOTHER INVETERATE TOPER. 
*' James Kblly, a dirty-lookiDg old man, was charged with heing drunk and 
incapable of taking care of himself. P.C. 153 found him at &ix o'clock 
on Sunday evening lying down in Old Mai'ket-street. Mr. Castle : He has 
been here before? Mr. Wiluams: At least two hundred times. You told 
him when he was last here that you would call upon him to find sureties. 
Prisoner : Just give me one trial more. If you'll lot me off I'll go into Wales. 
Mr. WiLLiAus said he had promised that a score times. Mr. Casti.e said the 
magistrates must keep their word with him, and they called upon him to find 
two sureties in i£I0 each to keep the peace. He would be committed to gaol 
till he found them. Prisoner : Can't you let me go to Wales ? Mr. Williams : 
No, you must go to gaol. You were there for eleven months out of twelve 
before. The prisoner was then removed." 

For women such a course would be particularly useful. Such 
degraded beings as the following might thus be saved : — 

** Joanna McGrath for the Sixteenth Time. — This notorious and in- 
corrigible woman was brought up charged with being drunk and incapable. 
Defendant now begged Mr. Alderman Homfray to * forgive her jist this once, 
and she wouldn't do it again.' She was committed to prison for one 
month's hard labour, and said, on leaving the dock, * Oh ! sure, then, Mr* 
Homfray, isn't that too bad, anyhow.'" — Bristol Postt Newport Sessions, 
December 24, 1803. 

"AN INCORRIGIBLE. 

"MartAa Channon, an old woman who has been repeatedly before the 
Bench, was charged with having been found drunk and disorderly in Glouces- 
ter-lane. PiC. 180 found her at one o'clock in the morning sitting on a door- 
step with her clothes half-stripped fix»m her person, and cursing and swearing 
vehemently. In her defence, she said a friend gave her a share of a few pints, 
which overcame her* Some persons then followed her, and, knowing that 
she had money in her pocket, attacked her, and tore her clothes. P.C. 180 
said that there was not a dag in the week that she was not drunk, and the 
Magistrates fined her five shillings and costs, or seven days' imprisonment." — 
Bristol Post, July, 18C3. 

" TWO HUNDRED TIMES IN PRISON. 
"A little old woman, answering to the name of Anne Haynes, came curt- 
seying into court and took her place tm defendant, as though she did so 
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by force of babit ICr. Bbice : Tbis is Mrs. Hatkeb. Tbe aged defendant 
acknowledged tbe introduction by another corts^, Mr. Bbice : Why you are 
a good deal more decent than nsnal. Defendant : Yes, sir. Mr. Williaks : 
She has not been in prison for some little time. Defendant : No, I have been 
depnty-nnrse at the workhouse, but they stopped my butter and tea, and 
I came out Mr. Bbiob : Well, you must go back again, for if you don't, and 
can get any money or credit to-night, you will be here on another charge of 
drunkenness to-morrow. It is no use to commit her, — she has been two 
hundred times in prison. The old woman curtseyed to each of the Magis- 
trates, and, taking her dismissal, retired."— jBH«toZ Post^ July, 1803. 

Persons of this dass are a constant annoyance and expense 

in every large town; most Magistrates will recognise the des* 

cription given of them by Mr. Smith, the Governor of Edinburgh 

Qaolf in his evidence to the Commissioners (5075, 5083) : — 

" The number of short sentences is so great that it is quite possible for a 
prisoner to undex^go twelve sentences in a year; I have known that to be 
the case for being drunk and disorderly, and offences committed on the 
street. I do not happen to remember the number of recommitments at 
this moment, but it is large, and will always be large, because there are 
such a number of short sentences for offences of that class,-^8treet offences, 
drunkenness and assaults. I think it exceeds 40 per cent. There is a 
dass of drunken and disorderly people who are continually taken before the 
magistrates. There are also persons who are very frequently convicted of 
petty thefts. Those persons, after several convictions, are still only 
sentenced to imprisonment for short periods*" 

A large proportion of such as these eventually enter the Con- 
vict Prisons after having completed their curriculum of crime, as 
it has been aptly called. Mr. Weat^ebheai) states (5214) that 
out of 382 prisoners, he has 60 who have been from two to six 
times in Holloway Prison. One-sixth of the whole have usually 
been persons who have been there before, and many others have 
been before in other prisons^ though how many cannot be accu- 
tately ascertained £rom want of any general method of registering 
offenders. Altogether about one-third of the prisoners who are 
relapsed Convicts have had firom two to ten previous convictions 
(5210). 

' This principle of cumulative pimishment would be particu^ 
larly important in its influence on the female sex of the criminal 
dass. When a woman has once undergone imprisonment she 
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has lost her position in society, feels herself degraded, and 
becomes more and more reckless and hardened imtil she enters 
the Convict Prison. 

Bev. J. MoRANy Ohaplain of Brixton Convict Prison, states in 
his evidence before the Commission (4778, 4784) that it is gene- 
rally after repeated convictions and confinement in the County 
Prisons that women are sent to the Government Prisons. Some 
have had 14, and some as many as 40 previous convictions. 
One woman fix)m Liverpool had had 47 convictions, and when 
she now received a long sentence of penal servitude, it was not 
in consequence of the previous convictions, but on account of 
the nature of her crime. 

What will be the condition of the wretched woman mentioned 
below when eventually she arrives at the Convict Prisons? 

** Catherine CBrirn, 20, was indicted for banng feloniously wounded 
Edwabd Thompson Downss, with intent to do him some grievous bodily 
harm. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" The jury found the prisoner guilty of unlawfully wounding. 

" It was then proved that she had been thirty or forty times in custody 
for robberies, violenoe and drunkenness, within the last seven years, and 
that she was a woman of the worst class. 

The Common Serjeant, in passing sentence, said the jury had certainly 
talcen the mildest view of the case, which was one of misdemeanour. This 
was one of a class of offences deserving the severest punishment, because the 
treatment sailors received in houses of this desciiption was grievous in the 
extreme. The unfortunate men were inveigled in, then the door was fastened, 
and because they insisted on going out the clothes were torn off their backs. 
It was the act of l^vidence that the man had escaped from death, and it was 
fortunate for the prisoner that she had not been found guilty of the felony. 
She had thought him helpless because he had been drinking, and had evi- 
dently thought that she might commit the greatest atrocities upon him. As 
it was, the sentence was that she be imprisoned and kept at hai*d labour in 
the House of Correction for eighteen calendar months." — TimeSt Dec. 5th, 
1863. 

Surely such an offence as this woman has now committed, 
after her 30 or 40 offences, might have obtained for her a suffi- 
ciently long sentence to give a prospect of reformation. 

The subject of cimiulative punishment will, it is hoped, receive 
the attention of the Legislature. Taken in connection with the 
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registration of offences, aided by photography, it would be a 
most important means of diminiflhing ihe numbers of the crimi- 
nal class, and of the repression of crime in the country. That 
it may produce that great end, howeyer, it is evident that it will 
be necessary, not only that our Convict Prisons should have 
undergone an entire change, but that the Oounty Qaols should 
all of them be established on sound principles. This subject 
does not come within the scope of the present work, but it is 
one especially requiring the attention of the County Magistrates. 
The revelations made last Session before Lord Cabnabvok's 
Committee in the Lords must have surprised many that such a 
state of things could have existed in our country. The prin- 
ciples which have been foimd true in the Wsh Convict System 
might be applied to the common gaols in a manner adapted to 
their special requirements. They have already been embodied 
in a Eeport on Prison Discipline adopted at the Hampshire 
Quarter Sessions, January, 1864, and have been subsequently 
carried out with excellent results in Winchester Gaol.* 

The same principles have already been tried with great suc- 
cess in the Yorkshire West Biding Prison at Wakefield. Mr. 
Edwabd Shepherd, the Governor, whose long experience in that 
important post has led to his having been more than once 
summoned as a witness on prison discipline before Parliamen- 
tary ^Committees, accompanied the four Justices to Dublin in the 
autumn of 1861, on their important mission of thoroughly inves- 
tigating the Lish System. On his return, with their sanction, 
he introduced ihe system into his prison, and at the following 
meeting of the Social Science Association, at London, read a 
paper on the subject, from which we will introduce the following 
passages, which are valuable, not only as being the result of 
long experience, but as showing the effect of a tried principle : — 

" AlthoQgh the discipline carried out in our county and local prisons is 
as Tarious as the prisons themselves, — from unrestrained communication to 

• The Report is contained in a pamphlet by the Earl of Carnaevon on 
Prison Discipline. London : Mi^bray. 
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is •■« ptiBople common to all, — 

It is often a sad mass of 

'oeeases of purification. 

rmaAtBd npon his featores. 

tEBOd ipoB his eoq ntfnan ce. His idleness 

i <^ hJbcmr ^ 'nsSbi^ im enrj m/PFemeot, 

** Haling went ae^mred srificaatroal, he has no idea of xegnlating his own 
viQ, or nitiifHii^ to the will of othan. liring in erime, and adding Tioe to 
viee, lodng all habits of ftflifw aad deeo um , and recklessly careless of 
hi»setf; he is broo^t as a criadnai to pdaoo ; dogiaded in body and mind, 
deserredhr to be pimished ; bot surely, also, to be pitied, and sorely likewise, 
if posriWi*, to be parified and retwined, 

■* Sadi a frimiiiaJ as I hanne desaibed, then, is btonght to prison habitnaUy 
laxT, bad temp cted and insnbofduiate. He is ponished far every manifesta- 
tion of these Tiees, and lor ef ei y infractioQ of the prison roles ; and, if the 
otdiDary foison poni^ment £ul in controlling him, he is freqoently farther 
ponished and drgraded by floggiDg;. Hie motiTe proa e n ted to his mind is not 
hope, bat fiaar. Ponishment has gradually less and less infloenoe over him, 
and be becomes haniimed to it. What can be expected of soch a man when his 
imjsisonment expires, bat that he will commit forther crime, and be again 
sent to prison. Ooght so^ a man, with a character so thorooghly deprayed 
and hardened, to be treated in prison exactly the same as the incidental 
criminal ? It is, I consider, one great iaolt of the present discipline that 
it deals with both aHke, — it applies its discipline not only without regard 
to indiridoalitT, bot wikhoot respect to dass — first offenders and habitoal 
criminals — fHiBoners for long, and those for shOTt sentences. Prison inmates, 
whose c<Hidoct is good, or wboee bdiarioor is bad, are alike onder the role of 
identical discipHne. 

** Every (jovemor of a prison can bring forward instances where a criminal 
is ondoobtedly infioenced for good. He learns to oontrool his temper, to 
render willing obediaice to the prison roles, and to the order of the officers. 
He becomes indostrioos, cleanly in person and habits, anxious for instroctioo, 
and grateful for kindness. His suUeo, defiant look and manners are gone, 
and are replaced by a cheerful and comparatively happy expression of coun- 
tenance. This is no ideal portrait, every manager of a reformatory knows its 
truth, and we noticed this change of countenance in many of the convicts in 
the Intermediate Prisons in Ireland. • • • 

"The superior motive of hope is neglected in our present discipline. 
There is no privilege or reward to stimulate to healthy action ; there is only 
punishment to deter from wroug.doing, and whilst penalties are arranged for 
every possible infraction of prison rules, it must appear hard to the prisoner 
that there is no indulgence awarded for persevering obedience to them. 

" What may naturally be expected, almost invariably ensues. The prisoner 
so far studies the roles of the prison as to avoid punishment, and in 00 oases 
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out of 100, when eren the surface appears fiur, and the character good, the 
man is not really reformed, hat only rendered caatioas, and on his retom to 
society, he soon hecomes an item in our recommittals.** 

Mr. Shsphebd then proceeds to examine the statistics of 
crime connected with his prison, and proves that there has been 
an actual increase of recommittals during the last 12 years, 
especially of persons recommitted four times and upwards : — 

''This would seem to ^ shew that the maximum of our prison discipline 
has the minimum of reformatory or even deterring success. 

*< Then I say, advisedly, there is a necessity for introducing a reformatory 
system in to our county and local prisons. 

** We cannot he told that it is impossible to reform the adult and hardened 
criminal; we know what has been done in Ireland, and what has been done 
there can be done elsewhere. 

"Limited as we are by the present conditions of the law, the Visiting 
Justices resolved to try in the West Riding Prison an experiment which 
should introduce such of the features of the Irish System as under the 
circumstances could be appropriated. 

**This alteration in the discipline was introduced in November last, and 
I will limit myself to such statements as will simply illustrate the working 
and the general principle sought to be carried out. 

"All convicted prisoners on their reception are placed in the probation 
class on the lowest diet, and kept as strictly separate as the law will 
allow. 

"After 14 days of continued good conduct some alteration is made in 
the severity of the discipline, a different employment and out-door exercises 
are given. These slight relaxations are intended to show the prisoner that 
he has advanced one step. 

"After a further probation of a month's continued good conduct, other 
indulgences are granted in increased exercise, a greater variety of books, 
educational instruction, and an improved dietary. This latter seems solely 
an animal one, but it must be considered that those to whom it is applied 
are often little better than animal beings, whose appetites have the principal 
rule over them, and if we can induce these to subserve their moral good 
we are turning them to a worthy use. This privilege of better dietary 
is likewise requisite when we recollect that for the lowest class the 
minimum has been given (or rather, I should saj% ought to be given) 
that is compatible with health, and that the active employment in labour 
in the next classes requires also an improved diet. 

" The machinery by which a prisoner raises himself from a lower to a 
higher class is the same as we saw in active operation in Ireland, namely, 
the system of nmrks. By this system a prisoner is no longer treated in 
the mass, his individual character comes under obseiTation. A notice is 
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given to him shewing the indulgences he will reeeiye on his Advancement 
to the next higher class, and an explanation of the marks, hy what such 
advance can he obtained. • • • 

** A prisoner soon understands and appreciates the value of these mai^s, 
and when he finds he has received only one mark for his work, he at once 
determines to exert himself to gain more, and as my daily experience shews, 
he takes especial care that no mistake is made against himself. 

'* It is when I come to speak of results, that I must apologize to the section 
for introducing an experiment to their notice which has heen for so short 
a time in operation. The first noticeable fact is an increase in the labour 
of the prisoners, hut the most observable effect of the experiment is the 
improved conduct of the prisoners. 

" The average number of misconduct reports of a nature so slight as to 
require only a caution, was in the year 1860, 140 per mouth on population of 
560, or 35 per cent. In the five months in 1862, that is since the introduction 
of this new discipline, there have been 106 reports per month of a like nature 
on a population, averaging 695, or 15 per cent, but it is when the iirison 
offences are repeated, or when they are of a more serious nature, requiring 
actual prison punishment, that the great difference of conduct shews itself. 
In the year 1861, 91 prisoners were punished monthly, or 16 per cent, on the 
population, and since January last 41 per month, or only 6 per cent, have 
been punished. 

'* But the good effects of the new discipline are shown more markedly by 
the progressive decrease in punishments monthly. In January last 84 
prisoners were punished, in February 40, in March 43, in April 25, and 
in May only 14, and this on a population of above 700." 

We may hope to see a great change in the Criminal Glass 
if the three improvements which have been suggested are 
carried into effect, viz., — 1st. Strict registration of criminals, 
aided by photography ; 2. Grreater certainty and uniformity of 
judicial sentences; and 3rd. Cumulative sentences; and if, at 
the same time, there are the changes in Coimty (}aols desired 
in the Report of Lord Cabnaevon's Committee, and which 
have been adopted with so much success at Wakefield and 
Winchester. 

The Criminal Class may be divided into — 
Ist. Casual Offenders. 
2nd. Those who are leading an idle and dissolute life, and 

who are in the frequent commission of petty offences. 
3rd. Habitual Offenders, who make crime their calling. 
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The Casual Offenders will, it may be confidently expected, 
be more commonly checked than at present by a short but 
severe imprisonmeni^ when this is duly r^;istered ag^ainst them, 
and their identity secured by photographs, so as certainly to entail 
on them a more severe punishment for a future offence. 

The Second Class, if awarded, on a second offence, a sentence 
long enough for reformatoiy treatment, will be checked in the 
evil they are doing to society, and will have the opportunity of 
reformation. If they do not avail themselves of it after at loast 
a year's imprisonment, being now well known and suspicious 
characters, their next conviction will bring on them a sentence 
of not loss than five years of penal servitude. 

The Third Class, imder an effective administration of the present 
Act of Parliament, on a fresh conviction, will be recognised as 
old offenders, and instead of a few months' imprisonment, as so 
often at present, will receive not less than seven years' penal 
servitude. The public will thus be protected, and they them- 
selves have an opportunity of reformation. But if they again 
offend, the time must still be lengthened, and they must never 
be at large until they have proved it is safe for society that 
they should be so. 

A lengthened oil even a life imprisonment in the case of 
obdurate offenders is in accordance with the principles advo- 
cated at the Committee of 1856. Captain Maookoohie, in 
his evidence to that Committee, says (3728): ''If he did 
not become good with one such punishment, he would become 
better with a second, and better still with a third, and pro- 
gressively he would be an altered man, I am confident. He 
would either be an altered man, or (which is another point 
that I wish very much to impress upon the Committee) he 
would he shut tip^ through his own faulty for life; because in 
the administration of punishment I would show extreme severity to 
frequent reconvictions,^^ 

Mr. Beoorder Hill forcibly sets forth this principle to the 
same Committee: — "You must be content that they shall he 

Y 
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retained until habits of industry are formedy — until moderate skill 
in some useful occupation is acquired^ — until the great lesson of 
self'Controul is mastered, — in short, until the Convict ceases to he 
a criminal, resolves to fulfil his duty to God and to man, and 
has surmounted all obstacles against carrying such resolutions into 
successful action. But as no training, however enlightened and 
vigilant, will produce its intended effects on every individual 
subjected to its discipline, what are we to do with the incur- 
able? "We must face this question: we must not flinch from 
answering, that we propose to detain tJiem in prison until tliey 
are released by death. You keep the maniac in a prison (which 
you call an asylum) under similar conditions ; you guard 
against his escape until he is taken from you, either because 
he is restored to sanity, or has departed to another world. 
If innocent misfortune may and must be so treated, why not 
thus deal with incorrigible depravity? ♦ ♦ * It is my 
belief, that if long terms of punishment, even to perpetuity, 
were placed before the public mind, as indissolubly connected 
with the privilege to the Convict of working out his own re- 
demption from thraldom by proving himself fit for liberty, it 
would require no great lapse of time to produce the change in 
opinion which I contemplate." * 

Many years of painful experience have elapsed since the 
Eecordor uttered these words, and since the Committee of 
1856 supported the principles of punishment, which, where 
they have been adopted, have been proved to be so sound> 
and so important for the repression of crime, the security of 
society, and the reformation of the offenders, three ends equal 
in importance and in imity with each other. 

The public has suffered much in that interval, from the 
increase in their midst of crime of a peculiarly audacioua 
and dangerous description. "We have learnt that no laws. 



• Appendix to Second Report from the Select Committee on Transport!^ 
tion, 1860, p. 187, 
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however excellent, — ^the adoption of no principles, however 
Bonnd, — are of any avail, nnless there is a vigorous adminis- 
tration of them. We have discovered what are the errors 
and defects which have brought upon us the enormous and 
incalculable evils which we have endured. Let the public 
now join in hearty cooperation with the Government in 
enforcing the energetic administration of the law in the 
repression of crime, and in such treatment of Our Convicts 
as may return a large proportion of them to society reformed. 
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PREVENTION. 

The treatment of our Convicts is entirely in the hands of 
the Government, and society has no power of changing it, 
except through the influence of public opinion, which it is 
the object of this work to awaken. 

The prevention of crime rests, to a great extent, with the 
community ; — in this a Government cannot do more than 
make such enactments as may be necessary to promote the 
welfare of society, and to second individual effort; — ^it is the 
duty of every man and of every woman to do something, either 
by direct exertion or by example and influence, to weaken the 
power of evil, and to prevent the enormous criminality which 
exists in our land. 

Those who have careftilly studied the evidence adduced in 
the course of this work, will, it is presumed, fully admit 
that it is most important, both economically and morally, 
that every possible means should be adopted to check the 
supply of Convicts to our prisons, by using preventive measures. 

Under the system which has been adopted during the last 
ten years this has been impossible, because the prisons them- 
selvea have increased the enormity of the crime of the country, 
and bocause the numbers of unreformed persons thrown into 
society under the shelter of a ticket-of-leave, have given little 
hope that any efforts would be availing to stem the torrent of 
crime which was inundating our nation. But now that a new 
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system is, we hope, being inaugarated, and that liabitoal 
offenders will no longer enjoy the immnnity which has liitherto 
been accorded to them, it is for society to do its part in aiding 
in the great work of the repression of crime throughout the 
country. 

There are already in our land many movements and agencies 
which have for their direct object the diminution of inmiorality 
and the incentives to crime. Some of these we shall briefly 
indicate, leaving the advocacy of them to those who devote 
themselves specially to each object. 

The Temperance Cause stands first in importance. Every 
one who has paid any attention to the causes of crime, or 
even to the ordinary police reports in the public press, must 
be folly aware how many crimes of violence are committed 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. All who notice 
coroner's inquests well know how many persons annually 
sacriflce their lives to strong drink. The testimonies of medical 
men, the declarations of Judges, the evidence of Qovemors 
and Chaplains of gaols, all point to the same cause of a large 
proportion of the crime of our coimtry. It surely, then, is 
the duty of all Who know these things, and desire to benefit 
their fellow-creatures, to help those who are weak to stand 
against temptation; it behoves all to give aid and sympathy 
to those who are endeavouring to promote this great cause. 
The marvellous change produced in Ireland when Father 
Ma.tth£W enlisted his thousands and millions in the ranks 
of temperance, sxificiently proves what might be done in 
England were a sufficiently united effort made throughout 
the country to discountenance drinking usages, and thus to 
undermine the causes of drunkenness. 

The efforts made to check the great Social Evil open another 
large field for moral effort. It cannot be doubted that with 
this is connected some of the most degraded immorality of our 
times, and that the infeunous houses which are suffered to exist 
among us supply many cases of felony to our police courts, 
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and a large amount of crime to our Oonvict Prisons ; and none 
can tell how many murders liaye been perpetrated in them. 
Laws do exist which might be put in operation for their sup- 
pression, if there were a sufficiently earnest and determined 
spirit in society to enforce them. If the law is not sufficiently 
strong, let efforts be made to have it amended. This would be 
a more effective check on the crying disgrace to our land, than 
any number of institutions to receive the unhappy victims of 
this permitted evil. The following extracts from the Eeport 
of the Police Establishment of Liverpool, for the year ending 
29th September, 1864, speak volumes on these two causes of 
crime: — 

" Dnmkenness, and th0 offences consequent thereon^ are large. 
(See table) :— 



Drankenness 

Assaults on Police 

Common Assaults 

Totals 


1861 


1862 


1808 


1864 


9832 
1166 
1733 


CD 00 CR 

las 


13914 
1389 
1707 


14002 
1398 
1865 


12780 


15301 


17010 


17266 



" The figures of the above extract show what the police have 
to contend with ; and in order to suppress the sale of liquor 
within prohibited hours, I have for some time past doubled the 
number of men to do duty in plain clothes on Saturday night 
and Sunday (p. 7). 

"Table No. 6 gives the class of persons apprehended or 
proceeded against, either by indictment, as per Table No. 1, 
or dealt with simmiarily, as per Table No. 2. Of the former 
class, 299 males and 255 females were known thieves, 258 
prostitutes, 1 male was a vagrant on tramp, 24 males and 16 
females habitual dnmkards, 7 males were of former good 
character, and the characters of 821 males and 445 females 
unknown to the police. Of the class -proceeded against sum- 
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marily 685 males and 461 females were known thieves, 2580 
prostitutes, 76 males and 10 females were tramps, 20 males 
and 1 female were snspicioiis characters, 1603 males and 1346 
females habitual drunkards, 29 males and 2 females were of 
previous good character, 23,011 males and 6624 females of 
character imknown : most of the last numbers would doubtless 
be of good character, having been proceeded against by 
information. 

" Table No. 7 gives the depredators, offenders, and suspected 
persons at large, and includes, under the different classes 
specified, all those who have habitually frequented the district, 
the calculation being based upon the ascertained number in the 
month of September. Known thieves £ind depredators under 
16 years of age, 41 males and 21 females; 16 and above, 154 
males and 117 females; receivers of stolen goods, all above 
16 years, 47 males and 29 females ; prostitutes under 16 years 
27, above 16 years 2316 ; suspected persons 16 years and above, 
62 males and 54 females; vagrants and tramps under 16, 30 
males and 5 females; 16 years and above, 231 males and 35 
females. 

** Table No. 8 gives the number of houses of bad character; 
receivers of stolen goods, 39 ; public houses, the resort of thieves 
and prostitutes, 234; beer-houses, do., 96; coffee-houses, do.j 
72 ; other suspected houses^ do., 45 ; brothels and houses of 
ill-feme, 906 ; and tramps* lodging-houses, 126 ; making a total 
of 1473 houses of bad character within the borough. "-^p. 9. 

While there is no effective repression of these enormous evils 
in our large towns, crime mmt abomid. How long must the 
police proclaim these awful facts, without moving the citizens 
to preventive action? 

The Diffusion of a Pure Literature, affording both enter- 
tainment and instruction at a cheap rate to the labouring 
population, is another valuable agency. It may gradually 
take the place of the immoral and sensational reading which 
has led so many astray, and has directly incited to deeds of 
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violencey as well as to a life of Tice, as we have already 
proved. 

Societies for ImproYing the Dwellings of the Laboonng 
Classes, and in many ways for promoting their elevation and 
comfort, are doing a good work for sodety, but they cannot be 
relied on for producing any but a very remote and indirect 
influence on the criminal dass. These efforts are most excel- 
lent, and it is certainly right that those who are blessed with 
influence and means should so employ them. But let not 
the superior attractiveness of these efforts blind any to the 
great need which exists, even for the sake of the respectable 
portion of the community, of using active and vigorous efforts 
to subdue, by moral and Christian means, the criminal dass, 
which has attained sudi enormous strength in our country. 

Much may be done by the means which have been indicated, 
at least to check the aggressive nature of the criminaHty which 
is around us, and to protect from outrage the respectable 
portion of the community. If the improvements are carried into 
effect which were indicated in the last chapter, and if such 
action were taken as would repress the two enormous evils 
spoken of at the commencement of this, a great change would 
be apparent. But we cannot anticipate in adults any such 
radical change as may be hoped for in the young. It is no 
less the interest than it is the duty of both the GovemAient 
and of sodeiy to take care that due training and edueatum shaU 
he given to the neglected and destitute children of this generation^ 
who wiU become the men and women of the next. It is to the 
consideration of this branch of the subject that the present 
chapter will be devoted. 

A neglected and ill-trained childhood is usually the commence- 
ment of a felon's life. The consideration which has been given 
in this work to the question, — " How are our Convicts made ?" 
must have proved to the reader that, in a large proportion of 
cases, the child was led into a life of crime by circumstances 
over which he had no controul; — that, in others, a want of 
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right parental guidance failed to check the commencement 
of eviL Children and adults formerly were punished alike. 
Though the great inconsistency and eyil of this treatment of 
children had forced itself strongly on those whose official 
duly had brought them into contact with such cases; yet the 
attention of the Legislature was not called specially to the 
subject until, in the year 1847, a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords directed its attention to the <' Execution of the 
Criminal Law, especially respecting juvenile offenders and 
transportation." The two subjects would not, at first sight, 
appear to hare any dose connection with each other, and yet 
there was a deep significance in their union. The subjects of 
transportation were found, in a large number of cases, to 
haye begun their career of crime as juyenile offenders. How 
to deal with these two questions was the subject of long and 
anxious discussion, and the examination of many witnesses of 
high judicial experience. As the result of their deliberations 
they thus speak in their Beport : — 

'* That the contamination of a gaol, as gaols are usually managed, may often 
prove fatal, and must always be hurtful to boys committed for a first offence, 
and thus for a veiy trifiing act they may become trained to the worst of 
crimes, is clear enough. But the evidence gives a frightful picture of the 
effects which are thus produced. In Liverpool, of fourteen cases, selected at 
random by the magistrates, there were several of the boys under twelve who 
in the space of three or four years had been above fifteen times committed ; 
and the average of the whole fourteen was no less than nine times." 

The Committee recommends for such offenders the adoption, 
by way of trial, of Eeformatory Listitutions. There was much 
difference of opinion on other topics, but perfect unanimity on 
one— the last resolution. The Eeport says : — 

** Upon one subject the whole of the evidence and all the opinions are quite 
unanimous, the good that may he hoped from education, meaning thereby 
a soxind moral and religious training, commencing iu infant schools, and 
followed up in schools for older pupils; to these, where it is practicable, 
industrial training should he added. There seems, in the general opinion, 
to be no other means that afford even a chancre of lessening the number of 
offenders, and diminishing the atrocity of their crimes." 
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Tliis Committee was followed by another in the House of 
Commons, in 1850, on Prison Discipline, before which was 
brought much important evidence respecting the effect of im- 
prisonment on juveniles, in addition to that which had been 
tried before the Committee of the Lords. The unanimity of 
opinion among these as to the necessity of an entirely new 
course of treatment to be adopted towards criminal and neg- 
lected children, led to the assembling of a Conference at 
Birmingham, interested in the object, in December, 1851. 

The following circular, which had been signed by all those 
who convened the Conference, was the basis of its deliberation, 
and the substance of it was embodied in resolutions, which 
were unanimously passed by the Meeting : — 

*'A OONSIDEBATION OF THE CONDITIOK AND TbEATMENT OF THE * PEBISHINO 
AND DaNOEBOUS CLASSES ' OF CHILDREN AND JUTENILE OFFENDERS, 
WITH A ^^EW OF PROCURING SUCH LEGISLATm: ENACTMENTS AS MAY 
PRODUCE A BENEFICIAL CHANGE IN THEIR ACTUAL CONDITION AND THEIR 
PROSPECTS. 

*' The children whose condition requires the notice of the Conference 
are,— 

** First, — Those who have not yet subjected themselves to the grasp of the law, 
but who, by reason of the vice, neglect or extreme poverty of their parents, 
are inadmissable to the existing School Establishments, and consequently 
must grow up without any education; almost inevitably forming part of 
the * perishing and dangerous classes,' and ultimately lecoming criminal. 

*• Secondly, — Those who are already subjecting themselves to police interference, 
by vagrancy, mendicancy, or petty infringement of the law. 

" Thirdly,— r^osc who have been convicted of felony t or such misdemeanour as 
involves dishonesty. 

** The provisions to be made for these three classes are, — 

•' For the first. Free Day Schdols, 

** For the second, Industrial Feeding Schools, with compulsory attendance. 

" For the third. Penal Reformatory Schools, 

" Legislative enactments needed to bring such schools into operation 
are, — 
" For the Free Day Schools, such extension of the present Oovemment Grants, 
from the Committe of Council on Education, as may secure their maintenance 
in an effective condition, they being by their nature at present excluded 
from aid, yet requu'ing it in a far higher degi-ee than those on whom 
it is conferred. 
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*'For the Industrial Feeding Schools, authority to Magistratei to enforce 
attendance at such Schools, on children of the second class, and to require 
payment to the supporters of the School for each child from the parish 
in which the child resides, with a power to the parish officer to obtain tlie 
outlay from the parent, except in cases of inability, 

" For Uie Penal Beformatoiy Schools, authority to Magistrates and Judges to 
commit juvenile offenders to such Schools instead of to prison, with power 
of detention to the Governor during the appointed period, the charge of 
maintenance being enforced as above. 



**In this statement of the object of the Conference, it is assumed that 
society has a right to piotect itself from the injuiy and loss which it at 
present suffers firom this class of children ; — that the existing system does not 
so deter or reform as to protect society ;— and that Education, including both 
instruction and training, is the only means of effecting any material diminu- 
tion of juvenile crime. 

"Also, that in all the Schools above named, the object in view is, not 
80 much to give a certain amount of secular knowledge, or to enforce a tem* 
porary restraint, as to train up useful and self-supporting members of society, 
acting on a religious principle ; hence, they will be best conducted by individual 
bodies, with close and rigid inspection by the State as to their effective 
working, 

"The parent has a double duty to discharge towards his child; first, to 
supply him with the means of subsistence ; secondly, to train him in the 
way he should go. It is, therefore, further assumed that^ by neglecting the 
second part of his responsibility, he ought not to be permitted to escape the 
first." 

The first result of this Conference was to draw public 
attention to the enormous expense to the country, and evil 
to the childen, of the system which had been adopted towards 
them. The statements of Judges, Eecorders, Governors and 
Chaplains of gaols at that Conference demonstrated, what we 
briefly indicated in the former part of this work, that a suc- 
cession of criminals is being provided for the country by the 
existing system, and that a cruel injustice was being done by 
it to the children. But no remedy could be applied to this 
state of things without the authority of Parliament. Two 
Eeformatory Schools, one at Eed Hill, the other at Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore, were then in successful operation; but they 
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could not grapple with the evil, as they had no legal deten- 
tion of the inmates. Children could not be sent to them by 
a magisterial sentence. Hence, though much good was un- 
doubtedly being done by those schools to the indiyidiials under 
their care, and who were willing to remain there, they could 
exercise no influence over those who most required such 
guidance, but who would not be willing to remain imder 
controul. Besides, it would be imreasonable to expect that 
voluntary contributions would be adequate to the support of 
a sufficient number of such schools to meet the wants of the 
country; and, indeed, it would not be right to throw on 
private benevolence what should be a national work, as it 
would be a national benefit. Again, without legal authority, 
it would be impossible to levy contributions on the parents 
towards the maintenance of their children, and this was an 
important part of the plan, in order to prevent these schools 
from becoming a premium on the neglect of ill-disposed 
parents. And jet, while the schools could not be established 
without legislative enactments, it was considered essential to 
the success of them that they should be under voluntary 
management, and that combined with good industrial training, 
and a sound moral, intellectual andj religious education, there 
should be the kindly influence of a home. 

As a preliminary measure, those members of Parliament 
who had taken an active interest in the Oonferenoe, and 
promoted the movement, obtained the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House of Coiomons to inquire into the 
condition of criminal and destitute children. The sittings of 
this Committee continued during 1852 and 1853, and it 
examined a large number of witnesses; not only those who 
had had practical experience of the results of training on 
criminal and destitute children, but (Jovemors and Chaplains 
of gaols, and other persons whose official position had enabled 
them to form a judgment on the subject. The resolutions 
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of the Committee respeotmg criminal children, were as 
ibUowB : — 

**1. That it is the opinion of this Committee that a great amount of 
jnvenile destitotion, ignorance, Ytgrancjr, and crime, has long existed in 
this oonntry, for which no adequate remedy has yet been provided. 

"3. That the existence of simihur evils in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belginm, and the United States, has been met by Tigoroos efforts in those 
conntries; and, in the opinion of this Ck>mmittee, sound policy requires 
that this countiy should promptly adopt measures for the same purpose. 

" 8. That it appears to this Committee to be established by the evidence, 
that a large proportion of the present aggregate of crime might be pre- 
vented, and thousands of miserable human beings, who have before them 
under our present system nothing but a hopeless career of wickedness and 
vice, might be converted into virtuous, honest, and industrious citizens, if 
due care were taken to rescue destitute, neglected, and criminal children 
from the dangers and temptations incident to their position. 

"4. That a great proportion of the criminal children of this country, 
especially those convicted of first offences, appear rather to require systematic 
education, care, and industrial occupation, than mere punishment. 

"5. That the common gaols and houses of correction do not generally 
provide suitable means for the educational or corrective treatment of young 
children, who ought, when guilty of crime, to be treated in a manner different 
from the ordinary punishments of adult criminals. 

" G. That various private reformatory establishments for young criminals 
have proved successfol, but are not sure of permanent support; and are 
deficient in legal controul over the inmates. 

** 7. That penal reformatoiy establishments ought to be instituted for the 
detention and correction of criminal children convicted before magistrates 
or courts of justice of serious offences. 

**8. That such penal reformatory establishments ought to be founded 
and supported entirely at the public cost, and to be under the care and 
inspection of the Government. 

** 9, That reformatory schools should be established for the education 
and correction of children convicted of minor offences. 

**10. That such reformatory schools should be founded and supported 
partially by local rates and partially by contributions from the State, and 
that power should be given for raising the necessary amount of local rates. 

"11. That power should be given to the Government to contract with 
the managers of reformatory schools, founded and supported by voluntary 
contributions, for the care and maintenance of criminal children within 
such institntions. 

"12. That the delinquency of children, in consequence of which they 
may become subjects of penal or reformatory discipline, ought not to re- 
lieve parents from their liability to maintain tl^om. 
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** Id. That in any legislation upon this subject, it is essential that power 
should be given, under such restrictions as may be necessary to prevent 
hardship or injustice, to recover from parents the whole or a portion of 
the cost of the maintenance of their children while detained in reformatory 
institutions. 

** 14. That it is also essential that power should be given to detain chil- 
dren placed in such ^institutions so long as may be necessary for their 
reformation; provided always that no child be so detained after the age 
of 16. 

*' 15. That the summary jurisdiction, with respect to criminal children, 
given to magistrates by 10 tS; 11 Vic. c. 83, has had a beneficial tendency, 
as far as it has been exercised. 

"16. That, in addition to the discretion which is given by that statute 
to any court before which a child is charged with any minor offence to 
dismiss such child on sureties being found for its future good behavioui*, a 
power should be given in such cases, in default of such ^sureties, to send 
the child to a reformatory school. 

" 17. That if during any child's detention in a reformatory school satis- 
factory sureties should be offered for its future good behaviour, there 
should be power to release such child from further detentioo. 

"18. That, irrespectively of the high moral considerations which are 
involved in this subject, this Committee desire to express their belief, that 
whatever may be the cost of such schools and establishments, they tcould 
be productive of great pecuniary saving, hy the effect which they would have 
in diminishing the sources from which our criminal population is now con- 
stantly recruited, and thereby reducing the great cost of the administration 
of the criminal law,*' 

This Committee was followed by another Eeformatory Con- 
ference at the close of 1853, and in the following summer, 
mainly through the persevering efforts of the Eight Hon. C. B. 
Addeeley, M.P., the Eeformatory School Act (17 and 18 Vict, 
c. 86) became the law of the land, on the 10th of August, 1854. 
This Act is permissive and experimental ; it gives the power to 
all Magistrates, Eecorders and Judges, to sentence to these 
Eeformatory Schools children who have committed any act 
punishable with not less than fourteen days of previous 
imprisonment, but does not require them to do so; it leaves 
the establishment of these Schools to voluntary benevolence; 
they are to be inspected by some person appointed by the 
Secretary of State, and on being certified by him as fit and 
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proper for the purpose, children may be sentenced to them by 
Magistrates or Judges for a certain number of years. The chief 
provisions of this and three subsequent Acts* are as follows : — 

The School remains tmder the sole direction of the voluntary 
managers; but the Secretcoy of State may inspect it by his 
inspectors at any time he pleases ; if the state of the School is 
not satisfactory he may withdraw the certificate, and the School 
then ceases to be a Beformatory School under the meaning of 
the Act. The Secretary of State thus acts in loco parentis to the 
child, and when placing him in a School satisfies himself that 
it is fit and proper for his training. 

The Secretary of State makes a grant for a fixed sum per head 
for each child sentenced to the School, as long as he is in it. In 
addition to this, counties or boroughs may, if they think fit, 
rai&e a county rate, and make an agreement with the managers 
of any School to contribute towards its support. 

The Secretary of State has the power of discharging the child 
at any time; this is frequently done when the managers 
make application on the score of good conduct. The manager 
of the School may grant a license to any inmate, half of whose 
time of detention has expired, to be at large on trial, imder 
the responsibility of the School. 

The parents of the children are compelled to pay whatever 
may be ordered by the Magistrates towards the expense of the 
child while in the School, and this contribution relieves the 
treasury. 

This is a general outline of the conditions under which 
children are placed in Eeformatory Schools. 

Of the working of the Eeformatory Schools the Education 
Commissioners thus speak in their Report. After giving full 
details of their working frcwn the Report of H.M. Inspector, 
Rev. S. Ttjenee, for 1859-60, they say :— 

**A considerable diminution of juvenile crime has also taken place since 

f 18, 19 Vict, c. 87 ; 19, 20 Vict. c. 109 ; 20, 21 Vict. c. 55, 
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the establishment of the system. Mr. Tdrneii makes the following state- 
ment on this sul^eot* 

***It may probably be fairly urged, that some portion of the diminution 
which has taken place in the number of juvenile delinquents may be 
attributed to other and more general agencies than reformatory schools, 
or the legislation which they have carried out. Increased employment, 
active recruiting, more diffused education, ragged schools, ^c, have no 
doubt all contributed to absorb into honest life, or to wean and prevent 
Arom criminal courses, many that would else have been inmates of our 
prisons. But having now observed for many years the ebb and flow of 
our juvenile criminal statistics, and watched their connexion with the 
changes of our social circumstances and position, I confess that I do 
not find any traces of so marked, so steady, and so inereosing an im- 
pression on tl\e criminal population as we find dnring the four years 
for which the reformatory system, prox>er]y so called, has been at work. 

"*It must be remembered, also, that in those four years the population 
at largo, and therefore the class fi*om which young olTendcrs are mainly 
supplied, have steadily increased, so that we might have expected an 
addition to their numbers of 5 per cent in 18fi9, as compared with 
1855, instead of a decrease of 30; that the police of the country has 
been put upon a much more effective footing, and the discovery and 
apprehension of offenders made more certain ; that the tendency to resort 
to summary convictions and short sentences would necessarily multiply 
the amount of commitments in each year, by allowing the offender to 
appear twice or thrice in the same or different prisons during the twelve- 
month; and, most of all, that the number of commitments of criminals 
of older age rather increased than decreased in the three years 1856, 
1857, 1858, and has only lessened materially in the year 1850. 

***1 am brought therefore, to the conclusion that the marked decline 
which can bo traced during the last four years in that youthM delin- 
quency which was spreading so much previously has resulted more es- 
pecially fVom the operation of the Acts of 1854 and 1855 (the 17 A 18 
Yio. c. 86, and the 18 & 10 Vic. c. 87), and that the principles which 
these statutes recognized, and which have since been so steadily carried 
out, may be safely relied on as the true instruments for the repression 
and prevention of juvenile crime.' 

" Upon the whole," the Commissioners conclude, *<none of the institutions 
connected with education appear to be in a more satisfactory condition than 
the Beformatories. We have no recommendations to make respecting tliem, 
as apart from the excellent manner in which they appear to be working, their 
establishment is still so recent that the time for such alteration as may be 
required has not yet ai'rived." 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the system generally 

• Report 1859-60, pp. 15, 10. 
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adopted in Reformatories, as it has frequently been before 
the public; we may refer any who desire information on the 
subject to a small work by the present author : << Suggestions 
on the Management of Reformatories,"* 

Mr. Tubneb's subsequent Reports are by no means less 
satisfactory than that quoted by the Commissioners, and there 
is every ground for hope that as the managers of Schools 
become more experienced the results will improve. Without 
referring to figures, we can point to the fajct that public con- 
fidence in the Reformatory System is steadily increasing, and 
that society is willing to receive children who have been trained 
in these Schools and to give them employment. They are even 
sought for in domestic service. The nature of juvenile crime 
is also greatly modified ; instead of our boys and girls coming 
to the Schools after six or even eight imprisonments, as was 
frequently the case ten or twelve years ago, they are usually 
sent to us before they have been so greatly hardened by 
familiariiy with the gaol and frequent crime ; thus an offending 
member of a family is removed, before all the younger branches 
of it are contaminated. Oases of juveniles who have been con- 
victed several times can now hardly be met with in the country. 
Formerly it was no unusual thing for two, three, or even four, 
members of the same family to be in Reformatories, now it 
is a case of rare occurrence for a second to be received from 
the same household. The fact of a son or daughter being 
forcibly removed is now regarded as it ought to be, as a 
great calamity, especially since the parent is compelled to make 
a weekly payment ; many cases have occurred in which parents 
have become in consequence more careful of their other qhildren. 

There cannot, then, be a doubt that the Reformatory Schools 
are doing an important work as a preventive measure, and as 
arresting the progress of the supply of crime to the country; 
they also confer a great benefit on the young persons themselves, 
who seemed destined, without such help, to a life of crime. But 

♦ Pablished by tho Reformatory and Refuge Union, Suffolk Street, Pal 
2^IaU, London. 
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die envnoMte to tbe JMarmMlarj is tinongli Hie prison ; to be 

lecei fe d in one, die diild nnsrt hare comniiUe d a crime, and 

most luiive leceinid die Inaid of die gacd. It waa die desire 

of die pcamotaa of die leforanatoiy morement diat children 

never dKiiild bafe in eazij Mr that stigma attached to them, 

and diat die school should take die jdace of the prison. Under 

die gTMring^ Act, hovere^ that cannot be the case, and it 

therefioze i^peared increasing^ important that the second 

object of die Birmingham Confaience dionld be obtained — 

die Certified Indnstzial School, to which yonng persons may 

be sent, nnder a Magistrate's iraziant, withont having receiyed 

the stigma of a gacL Snch a measure was at length obtained, 

and on August 17, 18o7, die Industrial Schools' Act was passed, 

20, 21 Tict, c. 48. The class of children is thus described in 

the last amendment of the Act, passed August 6, 1861 (24, 

25 Yict, c. 113; :— 

" L — Any ddld ^tparentlj nnder the age of foniteen years found begging 

or leeeiTiDg alms, or being in any street or public jdace for the pur- 

pose of begging or reeiTing alms. 

** TL — ^Any child apparentty under tbe age of fourteen years that is fouod 

vandenng, and not haring any home or settled place of abode, or any 

risible means of subsistence, or frequents the company of reputed 

thieres. 

"in. — Any child appanntly under the age of twelve years who, having 

committed an offence punidiable by imprisonment or some less punish. 

ment, ou^t nevertheless, in the opinion of the justices, regard being 

had to his age, and to the circumstances of the case, to be sent to 

an Industrial SchooL 

" IV. — ^Any child under the age of fourteen years, whose parent represents 

that he is unable to controul him, and that he desires such child to be 

sent to an Industrial School, in pursuance of this Act, and who, 

at the same time, gives such undertaking or other security as may 

be approved of by the justices before whom he is brought, in pursuance 

of this Act, to pay all expenses incorred for the maintenance of such 

child at schooL" 

The tenth section provides that any person may bring before 
Justices any child that is hereinbefore declared to be liable 
to be sent to an Industrial School. 

With respect to the maintenance of such children, sec. 17 
provides that the Commissioners of Her Majesly's Treasury 
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may contribute toward it out of the monies provided by Par- 
liament; — and section 18 enacts that Justices committing the 
child, or Justices haying jurisdiction within the district where 
the School is situate, or where the parent of such child shall 
reside, upon application of any person appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for that purpose, shall have authoriiy to make 
an order on the parent of such child for payment towards the 
expenses of his maintenance. 

In this Act, then, as in the Beformatory Schools' Act, parents are 
compelled to pay towards the maintenance of the child, and there 
is the power of licensing ; here, the Magistrates, instead of the 
Secretary of State^ may discharge the child, provided there is suffi- 
cient security of his being able to maintain himself. No children 
can be sentenced to a Certified Industrial School who have ever 
been in prison, or who are above fourteen years of age. 

The value of these Schools is very great, and, as far as they 
have become known, they are much appreciated by the public. 
No stigma is attached to any boy who has been in an Industrial 
School, and as the inmates are less hardened, greater liberty can 
be allowed them, and they can more easily find their place in 
society than from Eeformatories. They remove the child who 
was in danger of becoming criminal, before he has actually 
joined the ranks of crime, before he knows the interior of a 
prison, which may now remain an object of awe and dread to 
him. Unfortunately, however, those Schools have not yet become 
general; beiag regarded by the Government as experimental, 
the Act extended only to January 1, 1867, a circumstance which 
imposed a natural obstacle to the establishment of institutions 
which might eventually be abandoned. We trust, however, 
that of this there is no danger, for as the class of children 
diminishes who have undergone imprisonment, the Reforma- 
tories may be diminished in nimiber, and reserved [for the more 
hardened and the older offenders, as they receive young persons 
up to the age of sixteen. Many children are now sent to*i 
Reformatories who might have been placed in Industrial Schools ) 
without a prison brand, simply because no Certified Industrial •* 
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School was at hand to receive them. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that as there has been no difBloulty on the part of 
the public in establishing a sufficient number of Eeformatory 
Schools, the call will be responded to whenever the necessiiy 
is felt. 

If we compare Eeformatory and Certified Industrial Schools, 
it is evident that the latter should be preferred whenever a child 
is admissible tmder the conditions of the Act, supposing, of 
course, that both are under equally good management ; because 
he does not receive any criminal stigma, and will be more 
quickly prepared to enter into the world. The expense to the 
public is also much greater in the case of a Eeformatory than 
of an Industrial School. In the former, the allowance from the 
Treasury is six shillings per week for each inmate, with an 
allowance, in many cases, of two shillings per week from county 
or borough rates ; in the latter, the Treasury allowance is only 
five shillings, without any addition from rates. In each case 
the expenditure is of course supplemented by voluntary contri- 
butions. The actual cost of Eeformatories is necessarily greater 
than Industrial Schools, because the character of the inmates 
requires a larger and more expensive stafP, to conduct the 
School efficiently, as well as more costly arrangements in various 
other respects. 

Both Eeformatory and Industrial Schools having thus been 
shown to answer the purpose intended, wherever they have been 
efficiently conducted on sound principles, and the Government 
having made all the enactments required for their maintenance, 
it, is a matter of surprise and sorrow that so little progress has 
et been made in aiTesting the frequent imprisonments of 
yoimg children, which were shown in a former chapter to be the 
sure means of perpetuating a succession of Convicts. Abundant 
testimony was brought forward, and much more might have 
been adduced, to prove that, however well regulated a gaol may 
be, it is not, by its very nature, a Jit place for a child, a yoimg 
person of immature age; that it does not produce the intended 
effect of deterring from crime; that committal to one stamps a 
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child for life ; that it is, therefore, an exi3eiisive procedure. 
Surely to afl&x a stigma which can never be effaced on a yoirng 
child who has not a legal right to controul his own actions, 
is an enormous inconsistency, and a cruel injustice. The law 
of England carefully guards parental rights, and to a certain 
extent enforces parental responsibility. The child of 14 has 
no right, however much he may deem it for his future advan- 
tage in life, without the consent of his father, to apprentice 
himself to a trade, whereby he may secure for himself the power 
of obtaining an honest living. If he may not do what is 
right, because he is under the responsibility of his father, 
why is he to be punished because his father has so neglected 
his duty as to allow him to do what is wrong? In some 
places, we have heard that parents are punished, if, through 
their neglect, their children are injurious to society ; and so they 
ought to be. The ordinary treatment of children is never the 
same as that of adults; we do not expect firom a boy or girl 
the knowledge of life, the wisdom which can be alone derived 
from experience, the power of guiding his actions, the develop- 
ment of conscience, or the physical condition of a man or 
woman. The vagaries of boys are never looked upon in the 
upper classes with a serious eye; and if they commit actions 
which are legally criminal, parental correction is administered. 
And yet a contrary course is pursued as soon as a young boy 
of the lowest class of society proves by his conduct that he 
is ignorant of his duty, deficient in principle, and totally unfit 
to guide himself. Then the massive prison walls are opened 
to receive him, ponderous keys are turned on him, an officer 
waits on him, he has rights which he can assert, he is treated 
as a man. The late City Solicitor, Mr. Chaeles Peaeson, stated 
to the Lords' Committee : — 

"I think that the law of England is not fairly dealt by in its adminis* 
tration as regards clilldren. By the common law of England, a child 
under years of discretion is not taken to be capax dolt. By the theory of 
our law it. is necessary that you should prove against a child charged with 
crime, a precocious capacity for evil, or, as Lord Hale describes it, a mis- 
chievous discretion. I press with gi-eat submission upon your Lordships, 
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as legwldtors, the propriety of applying this principle of the common law 
in this respect to poor, neglected, and destitute children." 

But this coiu^se is still pursued in our Police Courts; young 
boys are still so frequently sent to gaol for trifling ofiPenoes, 
that it would appear that no impression has been made by 
all the efforts to awaken public opinion on the subject. For 
robbing gardens of apples, for breach of police regulations, 
young boys are constantly sentenced to short imprisonments. 
The Eev. W. C. Osborne, the Chaplain of Bath Gaol, who, 
for a long series of years, has especially devoted his attention 
to the condition of juvenile delinquents, has frequently called 
public attention to the great evil which is caused by the im- 
prisonment of children; he calculates that about 10,000 children 
are annually sent to prison, and states, in a memorial to both 
Houses of Parliament in 1860, that ^' during the last three 
years the nimiber of juvenile offenders committed to prison 
has been 31,758 (one-sixth being females), of whom only 
2890 have been at the expiration of their prison time removed 
to Eeformatory Schools." 

As long as this ^stem continues, no permanent effect wiU 
be produced on the juvenile crime of the kingdom. Isolated 
individuals who are sent to Eeformatories may be saved, and 
may be enabled to lead an honest life, instead of that of a 
Convict, but the mass of crime remains comparatively untouched, 
and for ever recruited by new additions. In November, 1862, 
the Governor of Liverpool Gaol states in his Eeport, that 
there were committed to his prison during the last year 537 
juvenile offenders — 459 males, 78 females. Of these only 108 
were sent to Reformatories. In 1863 there were 562 com- 
mitted, and only 122 sent to Beformatories. As Liverpool has 
always taken a prominent position in the Eeformatory move- 
ment, and the excellent Chaplain of the Geiol, Rev. T. Cabteb, 
has borne an active share in it, we may anticipate still more 
unsatisfactory returns from the whole coimtry. 

The Report of the Liverpool Gaol for this year contains im- 
portant statistics. The Governor presents the following table : — 
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Return of the Number of Committals to the Liverpool Borocoh Gjlol 

DURING THE LAST NIKE YEARS, ENDING SOtH SEPTEMBER, 1864. 





BCalk 


Females 


Total 




Teabs 














Gband 
Total 
















Adults 


Juveniles 


Adults 


Jnvexules 


Adults 


Juveniles 




1866 


4010 


710 


4134 


285 


8144 


995 


9139 


1867 


4326 


616 


4538 


177 


8864 


793 


9667 


1858 


4075 


387 


3028 


99 


7103 


480 


7589 


1869 


8867 


404 


3713 


88 


7570 


492 


8062 


1860 


3387 


293 


3664 


68 


7051 


861 


7412 


1861 


8568 


335 


3728 


83 


7286 


418 


7704 


1862 


4419 


459 


4440 


78 


8859 


637 


9396 


1863 


5010 


481 


4924 


81 


9934 


562 


10496 


1864 


4746 


272 


4828 


67 


9574 


339 


9913 



We here see tliat while adult crime has increased, juvenile 
dime has diminished nearly one-third of what it was before 
the commencement of Beformatories ; the girls, indeed, are only 
one-sixth in number. Yet but a very small proportion, not 
one-fourth, have been sent to Beformatories, as we learn &om 
the following table from the Eeport of the Eev. T. Oabtbe : — 

Table of the Number of Juveniles of Both Sexes committed dubino 

THE LAST ten YEARS, SHOWING THE PBOPOBTION BBMANDED FOB INQUIBT, 
AND THE NUMBEB SENT TO BEFOBMATORIES AFTEB SUCH INQUIB7. 



Year 


Committed 


Of whom 
Remanded for 


Sent to 

Beformatories 

after such 






inqtury 


inquiry 


1855 


990 


27 


19 


1856 


995 


264 


133 


1857 


793 


467 


238 


1868 


486 


287 


117 


1859 


492 


277 


103 


1860 


361 


277 


112 


1861 


418 


388 


103 


1862 


537 


473 


108 


1863 


562 


524 


122 


1864* 


683 


647 


132 



* From the 26th January in this year all remanded cases have been detained in Bride- 
well and not lent, as in former years, to the gaol ; hence a large proportion of these 
numbers will not be found in the gaol returns. 
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Reformatories cannot check the supply, but reform those sent 
to them, and it is veiy satisfactory to learn from Major Geeig, 
the Chief-Constable of Police, that the committals of juveniles 
above 16 have been on the decrease; as that is the most 
dangerous age, it is evident that Eeformatories have already 
had their influence in checking the supply of daring, reekless 
young persons, notwithstanding the enormous incentives to 
crime in Liverpool. 

What, then, remains for the Government to do, in order to 
give full effect to present enactments, and to arrest the progress 
of juvenile crime ? 

The real effect of Eeformatories cannot be proved while these 
constant imprisonments of children continue, nor is it just to 
them that they should be so treated in their immature state. 

The experience of the last ten years has shown that it cannot 
be expected from Magistrates, when children are brought before 
them, to weigh all the varied arguments which may be adduced 
respecting their disposal. Some Magistrates may be disposed 
too readily to send children to Eeformatory and Industrial 
Schools; others may not have attended to the subject, and 
be too unwiUing to do so. It is a short and ready way to send 
a boy to prison, and this is therefore often done without con- 
sideration of the future consequences. The next time he appears 
before the Bench the boy receives another short sentence, and 
thus the same course is repeated which has so long been depre- 
cated; he may not be remembered, and other Magistrates may 
be sitting. There can be no uniform system adopted without 
legal enactments. 

The law at present leaves it in the power of Magistrates 
to deliver over cliildron to tlioir parents for chastisement, or 
to caution and discharge them. A child may also be remanded 
for further consideration of his case, and examination of his 
cii'cumstances. He should, however, under no circumstances 
be sent to prison if under 14, except as a preliminary to a Ee- 
formatory. If the child has been guilty of some misdemeanour 
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which indeed requires correction, but which does not imply 
serious wickedness, let him be handed over, as would he the case 
in the higher classes, to parental chastisement, the father being 
warned that a repetition of such misdemeanour, or continued 
neglect of his child, will be followed with serious consequences. 
If the child has been previously brought before the Magistrate,* 
or is proved to be habitually in a state of incipient crime orj 
transgression, coming under the provisions of the Industrialj 
Schools' Act, let him be sentenced to one, the parent being 
compelled to pay the utmost his means will allow towards 
his maintenance. The child thereby will have no taint of crime 
affixed to him, and after good training of a few years will 
probably come out a hard-working boy, easily finding employ- 
ment. Should the case be still more serious, the Beformatories 
can receive him; the character obtained there will decide his 
future prospects in life. The expense of the Eeformatory wiU 
be tax less to the Qt)vemment than a continued career of crime, 
terminating in penal servitude. 

. A system of this kind steadily pursued would throw the 
responsibility of the child (where it ought to be) upon the 
parents, and is entirely in accordance with the recommendations 
of the 15th and 16th resolutions of the Select Committee of 
1853. 

Let, then, efforts be made to obtain a short Act, rendering ^ 
it unlawful to send any child to prison under the age of 14, 
except as a preliminary to a Reformatory. This would not 
be a "premimn on crime," for cases are rare in which parents 
do not esteem it a great misfortune to be deprived of all right 
over their children ; nor do wild unrestrained boys and girls 
Hdnk it a privilege to be confined in a school, and obliged 
to conform to regulations. 

When the Eeformatory System for children has thus had 
a fair trial, then, and not before, may we expect to find a 
sensible effect produced on the x>opulation in the diminution 
of juvenile crime. 
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Another most important preventive measure, if we desire to 
check the progress of crime, and to diminish the great here- 
ditary pauper class £rom which springs so large an amount 
of criminality, is a complete change in what are called Pauper 
Schools. The present system, both indirectly and directly, leads 
to crime. In the third chapter of the former volimie we saw the 
miserable boys taken from the workhouse before the Bench of 
Magistrates because the master was unable to induce them to 
work. And then they were introduced to the gaol, and per- 
haps learnt, as this was a second offence in one case, that this 
was a more desirable abode ; — they were enlisted in the criminal 
class. This is no isolated case. 

The subject of the treatment of pauper children is too exten- 
sive for more than a passing consideration in this place. Of 
the direct effect of the present system in fostering crime, 
abtmdant testimonies might be cited. The Select Oommittee 
of 1853 entered fully on this subject, and passed the two 
following resolutions : — 

** 19. That the education given in workhouses, although improved of late, 
has not heen sufficiently directed to industrial training, which the Committee 
deem to he of especial value, as affording the hest means of enabling children 
to provide for themselves the means of independent support upon leaving the 
workhouse. 

*' 20. That it is essential for the future welfiEU'e of children in workhouses 
that such arrangements should he made as will prevent the possibiUty of their 
intermixing with the adult classes, to the moral detriment of the children." 

The late Mr. Nassau Senioe, one of the Education Com- 
missioners, speaks thus of the "Workhouse at Southampton, 
which he visited, " The paupers, they (the master and mistress) 
said, are a tribe, the same names, from the same families and 
the same streets fill the "Workhouse; it sometimes contains 
three generations!'* — Eeport of Education Commissioners, p. 
858. 

The Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Cumin, thus speaks of 
the Workhouse Schools which came under his observation, 
** I know nothing more pathetic than a Workhouse School. ♦ ♦ 
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Doomed by necessity never to know the meaning of the familiar 
word home— cut off from the exercise of the ordinary affections — 
many of them diseased in body and feeble in mind — ^these poor 
children exhibit little of the vigour and joyousness of youth. 
Listless and subservient in manner, they seem to be broken down 
by misfortune before they have entered into life" — ^p. 356. 

The prison authorities can now testify, as Mr. Davis, the 
Ordinary of Newgate, did some years ago, to the Lords' Com- 
mittee, that '* there is a close connection between the scum of 
a Workhouse and juvenile offenders." The general voice of the 
public assigns to the Workhouse boy or girl one of the lowest 
places in the community; this fact is too notorious to need 
proof. But ought this to be so? What have these poor 
children done to incur disgrace? No child can be a pauper 
per se. By the order of Providence, young children, immature 
beings, are unable to provide their own maintenance, or to take 
care of themselves. The parent is the natural guardian of the 
child ; if that source fails, society must undertake the charge, 
but is the child to be a sufferer on this account, or should 
he incur odium? No one can supply to the child the love 
and fostering care which a good parent would give, but on that 
very account should not every effort be made to supply the place 
of this to the unoffending child? But it is not so in our 
country! 

The pauper condition itself presents difficulties which cannot 
be removed from Workhouse Schools imder the existing Poor 
Law regulations. The pauper stamp is impressed on yoimg 
children who ought to be rising freely into life; — they have 
a sense of bondage; they are cut off from ordinary life, and 
their ignorance of it makes them enter it unprepared, from 
Schools which might be otherwise good. They cannot possess 
property, for paupers have none, and this deprives them of the 
possibility of learning some of the most important lessons to fit 
them for society. How can an orphan child brought up in a 
Workhouse School know what are the rights and duties of 
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property; the use and value of money; the necessity of provi- 
dence and economy to maintain an independent position in the 
world? And he must, therefore, go forth into it unprepared! 
And what can there be in a Workhouse School in any way to 
supply the influences the Creator designed to exist in a home ? 
The recipients of public charity, as such, have nothing to supply 
the child's craving for affection, and they feel no gratitude for 
what is given grudgingly, and to which they know they have a 
right. There are " inherent and ineradicable evils," in Work- 
house Schools. Independently of these, the Schools cannot 
materially improve while they continue tinder the management 
of a body of persons who are elected for qualifications by no 
means indicating fitness for the education of the young, and 
whose very duties are often antagonistic to it. 

" An intimate experience," says Mr. Symons, in his Report for 1854, " of 
the yiews and tendencies of the guardian class satisfies me that it would 
he difficult to select men who are less friendly to it or more unqualified 
hy sympathy or aptitude to take part in the work. Neither is there anything 
in the functions or objects of poor-law administration in the slightest degree 
germane to education or the moral training of children. The chief office 
of the guardian is at once to repress and relieve adult pauperibm. The 
tendency of his duty is to maximise prevention hy minimising relief; to 
stimulate self-exertion and deter dependence by the smallness of the Fuccour 
and irksome concomitants. He has to apply a discipline sufficiently penal to 
probe poverty, test its reality, prevent fraud, and discriminate between the 
claims of helpless indigence and wilful idleness. 

" No one of these duties or requirements applies to the pauper child. He is 
seldom, if ever, a pauper by choice. His dependence is always his misfor- 
tune; his pauperism is an hereditary ailment, not an acquired habit; his 
condition is not his fault. So far from meriting correction, the penalties 
of poverty, which fall properly on the adult, would be causeless cruelties 
if inflicted on the child. We have no right even to deter his possible lapse 
into the same category by embittering the dependence which he cannot help, 
and limiting the alms which he has a right to have. The very principle 
which in the one case suggests the economy of relief, requires in the other 
liberal benevolence, generous sympathy, and the kindest reformatory appli- 
ances. Such a work is not akin to that of awarding labour tests, limiting 
dietaries, scrutinising claims, protecting rates, inspecting supplies, and 
superintending the current administration of a workhouse. I do not scruple^ 
therefore^ to say that the placing of pauper children under the heal government 
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of a board constituted quite differently is one of the main necessities of the 
case,** — * Suggestions on Popular Education/ by Nassau S£NI0B, p. 95. 

Cominissioners, Inspectors, all agree in lamenting in Guardians 
''a rooted distrust of any plans involying outlay;" and ''a 
morbid dread of what is termed * over education,' " {vide Edu- 
cational Beport.) Indiyidually they may be estimable and 
benevolent men, but collectively, with a few honourable excep- 
tions, this is their general character as Boards of Guardians, — 
a character completely unfitting them for the care of children, 
and precluding the introduction into the Schools under their 
management of that voluntary benevolent and Christian influence 
which is essential to the accomplishment of the object intended. 
This, we have seen, is strongly the opinion of the late Mr. 
Jelinoeb Symons, Her Majesty's Inspector of "Workhouse 
Schools. 

There are, indeed, some "Workhouse Schools where there is 
as much a home feeling as can possibly be given to the establish- 
ment. But these are exceptions. A dreary listlessness, a want 
of the brightness and energy of youth, is usually obvious among 
the inmates. These faults are apparently inseparable ^m the 
present system. The eflEbrts of the Workhouse Visiting Society 
have done much, and, where permitted, will do much more to 
shed a kind influence into the Workhouse. But this is merely 
palliative, the radical evil remains. 

The following suggestions as to an entire separation of the 
children from Workhouse associations were made in evidence 
to the Poor Law Committee of 1861, and are in accordance 
with a plan proposed for the establishment of District Schools. 
They are ofltered here for consideration : — 

" First. — ^It should be made unlawful for any children under 
sixteen years of age to be taken into the Workhouse, or into 
any establishment connected with the Workhouse within three 
miles of it. 

" Secondly. — The management of all pauper children should 
be placed in the hands of a School Committee, to be annually 
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chosen by the ratepayers. The School for girls must be under 
the immediate management of a Committee of ladies. 

" Thirdly. — ^All Schools intended for resident pauper children 
should be certified as fit and proper for their purpose by the 
Secretary of State, to whom their condition should be annually 
reported, and who should have power to withdraw the certificate. 

" Fourthly. — ^Where no School exists in any district fit for the 
reception and proper training of pauper children, the Guardians 
should vote a sum for the erection and suitable furnishing of 
one, under the direction of the School Committee. 

" Fifthly. — ^The Guardians should pay to the School Committee 
a weekly sum, not more than 5«., for the entire maintenance 
and instruction of each pauper child. 

"Sixthly. — All Pauper Schools must be industrial in their 
character; should the School Committee think fit, the Pauper 
Industrial School may be certified by the Secretary of State for 
the reception of vagrant children, under the regulations of the 
Industrial Schools' Act. In like manner any School Committee 
may contract with the Managers of a Certified Industrial School 
to receive pauper children with the payment from the Guardians 
of. 58, a week. 

"Seventhly. — The Guardians shall be obliged to pay for the 
schooling of all children receiving out-door relief, under the 
provisions of Denison's Act. The parents may select what 
School they please, provided it is one under the inspection 
of the Committee of Coimcil on Education. The payment for 
the schooling of out-door pauper children is to be in addition 
to the relief, and their regular attendance a condition of receiving 
reUef." 

On such a system the enlightened and benevolent eflfort of the 
country would be enlisted in the work of raising the children 
of paupers, and the destitute orphans of England, into a self- 
supporting and independent position. England has given these 
children food and clothing, and education and shelter. Where 
these are afforded in abundance, where there are even handsome 
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edifices erected for the purpose, which seem to mock, by their 
splendid exterior, and by the refinement and convenience of the 
interior, the poverty of the inmates, even then there is in these 
abodes a sensible lack of aU that can make opening life joyous ; 
the faces, the manner, the very betudng of the children show 
that they want that love which is the essential of their nature, — 
that they can never be happy there. The call has been 
responded to on behalf of the criminal children, and will surely 
be so when the nation summons the benevolent, the Christian- 
hearted men and women of England to watch over the pauper 
children, and establish for them schools calculated to give them 
a good training for future life, with the independence of spirit 
which should be foimd in every Briton. 

Our preventive measures must not, however, pause here. 
Much will have been done when we have learnt how to arrest 
the progress of future pauperism and crime in the young persons 
who are actually in our hands. But this proceeding will leave 
our purpose only half effected, if there remains below these a 
whole pariah class firom which others will constantly supply our 
Beformatories, our Certified Industrial and our Workhouse 
Schools ; — as well may we expect to infuse a sanitary condition 
into an unhealthy and badly-drained locality, by erecting hos- 
pitals for the cure of those who are in a state of disease imbibed 
from the polluted miasma. "We must endeavour vigorously 
to bring elevating influences to bear on the portion of the 
community whence criminals are supplied to our police courts, 
our gaols, our Convict Prisons. 

The very existence of this class may be xmknown to the upper 
and middle portion of society, as they are to be found in parts of 
the great cities tmfrequented by respectable persons; but they 
may be seen in large numbers when a great exciting cause 
arises, whether a mob, or a trial of some of their associates, 
or an execution (a scene which should inspire a sickening horror 
into any person of common himianity), when their wild yells 
and heartless demeanour reveal the worse than heathen bar- 
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barism wkich is in our midst. Let us mentally follow these 

wretclied beings to their homes, if such they can be called^ 

and form some conception what the children must be who are 

brought up under such influences. 

The testimony of the present writer three years ago at the 

Birmingham Conference is, unhappily, still true : — 

" To perceive the existence of this class, it is necessaiy only to walk, 
as I have done, through whole districts of Liverpool, endeavouring to dis- 
cover among those squalid courts and alleys some of the families whence 
children have heen rescued as hrands from the huming, and sent to a Befor. 
matory ; — to go into the swarming by-streets of the old town of Warrington, 
and there find the wretched children so unaccustomed to even the casual 
notice of one of the civilised class, that they stared with astonishment when 
I addressed to them words of kindness. It needs but to walk, as I have, 
at all hours, through the Lewins' Mead district of Bristol, unhappily by 
no means unique in its character in that ancient city, to perceive the fearful 
evil, and see year after year pass without any material alteration in it. 
Decades of years glide by, and it is still the same. Half a century ago its 
infamous character was such that a respectable labouring man, whose road 
lay through it to convey a lady home on Sabbath evenings from her place 
of worship, declared that the language and scenes to which he was exposed 
made him feel as if he were going * out of heaven into the bottomless pit. 
When, some years ago, I gave a lesson to a Bagged School in this district 
on the destruction of Sodom, the wickedness and riot described in the 
Scripture narrative appeared to the children merely a portraiture of familiar 
scenes ; and they all acknowledged that if Lewins' Mead had been the subject 
of the patriarch's prayer, to save it from destruction, not ten good men 
could be found here any more than there. Nine years ago I stated in my 
evidence before the Commons' Committee the condition of this part of the 
city, which is such as to render it seldom visited by the police, who dare 
not singly cope with so vicious a population. Within this very month, aa 
I walked through it, the whole thoroughfare was crowded with combatants, 
leaving no space for passengers; and a policeman at hand angrily refused 
me to interfere, until supported by several others." 

Such scenes as these are familiar to persons who are ac- 
quainted with the back slums of the metropolis. 

Let us realise the consequence to the community of whole 
districts remaining in this state of isolated barbarism, and reflect 
how impossible it is for the children to emerge from it imhelped. 
Not only must they grow up to be no better than their parents, 
and perpetuate such a condition of things, but there is a eon> 
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stant tendency in them ta drag down others from the dass abore 
them, whose natural dispositions or oiroomstanoes indicate a 
procKvity to crime. Workhouse Inspectors have long perceived 
the eidstence of this untaught and uncivilised class; from 
observing the condition of the inmates of the Workhouse, they 
have known that this dass was not reached by the educational 
agencies of the country. This portion of our population m 
nearly untouched by any institutions of our country,— except the 
poorhouse, the police-force, and the gaol. They are in a state of 
semi-barbarism. They are slaves of their lower instincts and 
passions; they have no care for what does not immediately 
concern their present needs ; nor will they sacrifice their con* 
venience or their money to obtain education for their ohildr^ 
for they no more comprehend its true value than a man blind 
from birth can imderstand the nature of sight. They live i^ 
a state of ignorance of all that constitutes civiHsed society, a 
practical ignorance of man's immortal nature and destiny, — cm 
ignorance which degrades below the brute creation, that does 
falfil after its kind the end for which the Creator gave existence ; 
which chains the sense and debases by sensual indulgence; 
which makes men himger only for the bread which penshetb, 
and not for that which is the nutriment of true life; which 
makes them thirst only for that which stimulates to maddenniog 
frenzy, preventing them from receiving the waters of lifb. 
Such is, in faint and few words, the meaning which is really 
hidden imder the simple word ^^ ignorancey^^ but which is too 
often lost sight of in our anxiety to convey rudiments of book- 
leaming, which we most falsely suppose will be an antidote 
to crime. And the effect of such ignorance is not only that the 
individuals labouring under it are utterly unfit to hold any 
social position in the State ; not only that they are without such 
praHical acquaintance with the laws of God and man as will 
withhold them from the crime into which they are continually 
led by the desire of sensual gratification ; but that they live in a 

2 A 
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state of entire isolation from the coilix)aratiyoly virtuous and 
respectable portions of society, and consequently more or less in 
absolute antagonism to it. The consequence of this necessarily 
is that our Workhouses are filled with them, as our Inspectors 
testify, and that our Beformatories are recruited from the same 
sources, as we ourselves are fuUy aware,— children in the lowest 
depths of ignorance, who have never received any Christian 
^rmpathy or instruction. The Chaplains of our Convict Prisons 
bear the same testimony : — 

*< The religious and moral condition of the prisoners may be 
shortly but truly and accurately described, in apostolical lan- 
guage, as that of men < living without God in the world.' « * « 
In most oases there has been an utter and habitual neglect 
of all the requirements commonly regarded as essential to even 
a nominal Christian life.'' 

So speaks the Chaplain of Millbank Prison, in the present 
year, and in the former one the Chaplain of Dartmoor Prison 
testified:— 

<* Many demand our pity as much as our censure, considering 
their extraction, and the deplorable circumstances which have 
overshadowed them from their birth. Not a few of them first 
saw the light in the 'guilt-gardens' which disgrace our great 
dties. It would have been little short of the miraculous if 
these unfortunate ones had turned out better than they have. 
What would have been the career of any of us, had we been 
bom in a community of thieves and depraved beings, breathing 
an atmosphere of oaths and obscenity, looking upon everything 
we could grasp as our spoil, and regarding every one whom we 
could ovorcomo as our prey." 

The Police Eeport of Liverpool for this year shows the 
Iblloi^'ing ulamiing amount of ignorance in that town : — 
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do 5 



<* EDTJOATIOW. 

' Oomparatiye statement for four years : — 



Yeaw. 


Bead and Write 
well 


Bead and Write 
imperfectly. 


Bead only. 


Neither 
Bead nor Write. 


1861 


706 


0890 


1878 


7187 


1863 


616 


11563 


2584 


0178 


1863 


477 


13111 


2790 


9842 


1864 


828 


12637 


2604 


10280 



"This is tiie lowest degree of education compared witli any 
preceding year, and quite in keeping with the figures contained 
in the foregoing tables (p. 8)." These tables giye die nature 
of the crimes committed, the number of persons apprehended, 
the arrests for drunkenness, the thousands of juvenile offenders, 
"painfully on the increase," under the age of sixteen. No 
wonder is this, while ignorance and drunkenness prevent the 
moral growth of the rising generation ! 

A great and glaring wrong is being done to the children 
of our land in being thus suffered to grow up in heathen 
ignorance. It is no fault of theirs that they are so situated. 
Each young being that enters this world is a child of the same 
Heavenly Father with ourselves, and has an immortal spirit. 
The State protects its body from starvation, but **man liveth 
riot by bread alone." The children who grow up untaught and 
tmeared-for in our Christian and civilised country do not owe 
restitution to society when they have infringed its laws, which 
they have never been taught, or when they become dependent 
on it for physical support, jfrom never having had a proper 
training of the powers which the loving Creator has given them. 
Society owes restitution to them for having left them in this 
condition, — passed by, as it were, on the other side of the 
world's highway. This the present writer can forcibly state 
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from her own experience, having for eighteen long years been 
watching the fearful odds with which these poor children are 
compelled to fight the battle of life, who spring into existence 
in the midst of the dense ignorance which has been here 
faintly pourtrayed. 

The education of this class of the population was the subject 
of the resolution already quoted in the Lords' Committee of 
1847. No steps were then taken by the Government, or have 
been taken since, to carry out the intention of the resolution. 

The only agency that has ever attempted to grapple with 
the difficult work described in the Eeport of the Lords' Com- 
ndttee, and indicated by the foregoing extract, is that commonly 
«/called the Eagged School, a movement which began about the 
year 1846. Its object was to afford the very kind of education, 
described in the resolution already quoted. The foimders of 
Bagged Schools sought out the very lowest and most neglected 
children they could find, endeavoured to give them moral and 
religious training, to civilise them, to teach them honest in- 
dustry, and to let them know practically that they were not 
regarded as the offlscourings of the earth, the refuse of society, 
— ^that there were those who cared for their souls. The work 
was a difficult one, but they persevered in it, and eighteen 
years of long and painful experience have only convinced thena 
more and more forcibly, that this is the very work most wanting 
in England. They began as a doubtful experiment, regarded 
with sceptical eyes by those who took an interest in education 
generally; they were not sympathised with by those devoted 
to the interests of their peculicur churches, and who desired 
especially to augment their numbers. Hence, there has always 
been a great difficulty in obtaining funds for the necessary 
expenses of such Schools, which have often been inefficient 
from want of proper machinery and teaching powers, and 
which never have existed in the numbers necessary for the 
wants of the population. • 

Such was the position of the question at the first Birmingham 
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Conference. The Bagged Schools had indeed led the way in 
the case of many of its promoters to the perception of the 
necessity of farther agencies for those children whom they could 
not reach, owing to their being too deeply sunk in crime, though 
still young, to be voluntary attendants at a day school. They 
had done an important work in penetrating the dark places 
of our cities ; even if they could not remove the darkness, they 
led the way to more extended and effective efforts. The Com- 
mittee of Council on Education was at that time encouraging 
voluntary effort by grants in aid of Schools, under certain con- 
ditions; but these, however well adapted to the labouring 
portion of the population, were totally imfit for such ignorant 
and semi-barbarous children. Not only so, but a strong dis- 
inclination was expressed by the Coimcil to give any portion 
of die grant to this most neglected and destitute part of the 
community. A memorial was sent by the Conference to the 
Committee of Council, setting forth the need of help, and the 
reasons why the present provisions were imavailable for Bagged 
Schools, — ^but in vain. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1852-53 
thus spoke in the 23rd and 24th resolutions : — 

"23. That the Bagged Schools existing in England and Scotland, and 
recently introduced into Ireland, especially the ragged industrial feeding 
schools, at present supported by voluntary subscriptions, or, as in Glasgow, by 
local rates, have produced beneficial effects on the children of the most 
destitute classes of society inhabiting large towns. 

** 24. That voluntary contributions have been found inadequate to supply 
the number of such schools at present required in the metropolis, and other 
dties and towns ; and therefore they should not be excluded from the aid 
of the National Grant, under the distribution of the Committee of Council for 
Education; great care being necessary in framing the minutes applicable 
to this description of schools, so as not to fetter private exertions, or to 
exclude men eminently qualified to fill the laborious and difficult position 
of teachers, by the requirement of too high an educational certificate." 

But the Government of our coimtiy has never yet acknow- 
ledged this responsibility to protect the child from ignorance as 
well as from starvation ; it has never effectually aided, still less 
stimulated to exertion, the large nimiber of volimtary labourei*s 
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who have shown themselves willing to give devoted efforts to 
this work. If only they could obtain sufficient pecuniary means 
to sustain Schools for this class of children in due efficiency, they 
were ready to go to the high-ways and bye-ways, search them 
out, and invite them to come in, holding them there by the 
bonds of Christian love. Instead of welcoming such help to 
do for the country what the Lords' Committee could only 
recommend, and what no government machinery could possibly 
effect, the educational grants of the coimtry have been most unac- 
countably directed to help those abundantly who coidd well help 
themselves ; the Educational Council have not only ignored the 
very existence of this large portion of the population, but, until 
the present minutes have been passed, by their regulations 
have actually cut them off from receiving any direct educational 
help. The Government has built gigantic prisons, and spent 
annually enormous sums to maintain and controul those who 
have been brought to this desperate condition by eaxlj neglect ; — 
by spending a pound annually in educating the child for a few 
years, the expense might have been saved of maintaining him 
for many years in a Convict Prison, at a rate of more than 
forty pounds per annum. 

Remonstrances and entreaties for suitable help have been 
frequently addressed, but in vain, to the Committee of Coimcil 
on Education. Once, and once only, in June, 1856, W6W a 
minute issued specially adapted to the real wants of this class 
of Schools, and calculated at the same time to stimidate to 
exertion. But, unfortunately, it was burdened with an allow- 
ance for food, which was evidently out of place in an educational 
grant, and which exposed it to great abuses. Hence, conditions 
were afterwards annexed which nullified its operations, and it 
was withdrawn before the end of the next year, another minute 
being substituted which gave no help, except for industrial work. 

But the need of help was increasingly felt in the country. 

Considerable difficulty existed, however, in obtaining a united 
effort on the part of the Managers of the Ragged Schools. 
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Those in London, and others connected with their Society, haye I 
generally expressed an unwillingness to receive aid, from a fearn^^ 
of interference with the religious influence which thej desired to • 
exercise on their children. Besides, thej never aimed at any 
high scholastic standard, and feared that any attempt to make 
their Schools conformable to Government reqturements might 
prove injurious to them. But the question was not whether 
the Managers of certain Schools wished to obtain help, but 
whether it was an important general principle that help should 
be given by the Government in the education of that portion of 
the population which must otherwise remain imeducated. A 
third Conference was held at Birmingham in January, 1861, . 
founded on the principle, — ^^ That it U the duty of the State^ 
ioth 08 regards society in general and each individual composing it^^ 
to provide education for those who cannot obtain it for themselves, ^^ 
The principles of this CJonference were supported by Lord 
Bbougham, by Lord Shaftesbttbt, whose name has ever been 
foremost in all that concerns the education and elevation of 
this class of the community. Sir J. S. PAKiKGTOir, who pre- 
sided over the CJonference, Sir Stapfoed Noethcote, Eev. Dr. 
GiTTHKiE, who had so forcibly and practically supported the 
claims of this class in Edinburgh, Sheriff Watson, of Aberdeen, 
and a number of noblemen and gentlemen whose position or 
professional duties led them to a deep conviction of the neces- 
sity of providing for the education of the perishing and 
dangerous classes. 

Thus a very strong and united testimony was given to the 
principle that if any class of the population is to be helped 
to obtain education, a priori this class should receive especial 
help, for the welfare of society, as well as for the individual. 

But no change was made by the Council. 

The Boyal Westminster Education Commission proposed 
questions on the subject, through the late Nassat7 Sekiob, Esq. 

The following answer given respecting Bagged Schools by 
the writer, is a sample of their general results. 
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" A whole district has been improved. Twelve years ago, Le win's Mead, 
Bristol, and the neighbouring courts and alleys, swarmed with juvenile 
thieves ; it was not unusual for two or three in a single family to be known 
depredators and convicted thieves ; it was considered an honour for a boy to 
be the acknowledged head of a gang ; twenty-five were in one year in prison 
who were occasional attendants at the Bagged SchooL The neighbouring 
National, British and Infant Schools, bordering on this district, exercised no 
influence over it. But now, for more than ten years no child has been in 
prison in attendance at this Bagged School, and though the district is still 
very low, being chiefly inhabited by the poor Iiish, yet juvenile ciime is most 
rare in it, a convicted thief being almost unknown in it. The shopkeepers 
have expressed their great satisfaction at the increased security of property. 
In some districts of Bristol, as well as of London, Gloucester, and other 
places, the bulk of the scholars have been so far improved as to be drafted 
into National Schools. The possibility of this depends on the nature of that 
part of the population. The parents of the children have often been induced 
to make an efibrt to improve the condition of their children, by the combined 
action of the school discipline on the scholars, and the home visitation and 
influence of the master and managers. Numberless children who were 
growing up in ignorance and vice, have, through the influence of Bagged 
Schools, become useful and self-supporting members of society." 

In the spring of 1861 a Parliamentary Committee investigated 
libe condition of the neglected and destitute cMldren, and strong 
evidence was brought before it, showing the necessity for 
education for this portion of the population. 

The complete change introduced by the Revised Educational 
Code rendered it expedient that we should suspend for a time 
our efforts to obtain aid for our Schools, imtil we had given 
a fair trial to the effect of its provisions. 

The present position of the q^uestion is this : — 
r The Government has not yet recognised the necessity of 
jiirecting the educational grants of the country to the portion 
pi the population which requires aid the most, and which 
S has been proved unable to obtain it, by voluntary effort only. 
I Nor has the Government practically acknowledged the duty to 
/society, nor the advantage to itself, of arresting the constantly 
I increasing sources of crime, by the preventive measure of educa- 
\i^on of the class which chiefly supplies the criminal ranks. 

The Government has now, in the Roased Code, withdrawn the 
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regulations which prevented the Bagged Schools from the possi. 
bility of receiving any portion of the aid given to other Schools* 
But the regulations which are framed for a higher class of 
children, are necessarily quite unfitted for these. We willingly 
accept "results" as a fair test of the efficiency of a School, 
and its claim for aid, but we contend that the results to be justly 
required from Schools for this class of children are of a dif- 
ferent kind from those to be expected from the higher class 
of the labouring population. If the results required in the 
latter case are purely intellectual, those in the former should 
embrace the moral and physical training of the children. There 
is, however, another circumstance which prevents Ragged Schools 
from obtaining aid imder the existing minutes. While the 
Bevised Code bases its grants upon results, it requires, we must 
be allowed to say, with great inconsistency, that these results shall 
be obtained only with a particular machinery, which it defines. 
It is not sufficient that a master shall have raised his scholars 
to the required standard, and conducted his School in a perfectly 
satisfactory manner ; no grant will be awarded unless he himself 
has gone through a prescribed cotirse of training, and has imder- 
gone a certain examination which does indeed test the knowledge 
he possesses on certain subjects, but not his power of teaching, 
nor his moral influence. If this limitation is felt to be injurious 
in the higher Schools, as is proved by the strong remonstrances 
on the subject made in Parliament, how much more must it be 
injurious in these Schools, for which the certificated teachers 
rarely possess qualifications. The effect has already practically 
been to exclude excellent Eagged Schools from TJie small help 
they before received, and to leave others in their previous 
unaided condition. The 10,000 in Liverpool and the thousands 
elsewhere remain uneducated, still to swell the criminal class. 

Thus the portion of the population most requiring educational 
aid, both for their own sakes and for that of society in general, is 
still practically excluded from receiving it from the Government 
of the country. There must be special provision made for them. 
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These cMdren are not paupers; they cannot receive education 

from the Workhouse Schools. Parliament annually grants 

£30,000 for the education of those who are so; why should 

there be any hesitation in affording it to those who are 

thoroughly neglected and falling into crime, or who are 

struggling to keep themselves from dependence, but imable 

to pay for education. They cannot be placed in Certified 

Industrial Schools, as some have suggested, for what have 

they done that they could come under the provisions of the 

Act, and be placed under magisterial sentence? They are 

"^running wildly in the streets ; their training is neglected, — 

that can be given them at a comparatively small expense to 

the public, perhaps sixpence per week, in a Bagged School; 

I but they have not committed acts which would bring them under 

Uhe provisions of the Industrial Schools' Act; — why, indeed, 

Ishould we wish imnecessarily to remove them from their 

parents, and charge the Treasury with five shillings a week 

koT each one imder magisterial sentence? 

It is to be deeply regretted that those who interest themselves 
in the education of the labouring population of the country, and 
extend their efforts to the middle classes, which ought to be able 
to help themselves, — ^that such persons should entirely overlook 
the crying wants of these neglected ones, who, unhelped, must 
continue to remain in dense ignorance. It must be, then, for 
those who are striving to carry on a Christian warfare against 
the crime of our land, it is for them to take up the cause of those 
who are perishing for lack of knowledge, and to endeavour to 
induce the Government to take this preventive measure, which 
yields in importance to no other in our coimtry, for on it 
depends the diminution of crime, and the well-being of the 
present generation, — ^the highest welfare of the next. 
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O6OPEEATION OF SOCIETY. 

Cub task is well-nigh completed ! It has been a painful one, 
probably, both to reader and to writer, to follow our Convicts 
in their lawless career, Hving in defiance of Gtod and of man ; 
to see them dogged and defiant in incarceration ; to behold them, 
when in partial liberty, only more daring, more hostile to 
socieiy, gathering strength for new outrages ; to find them again 
in the world, schooled to new modes of wickedness, corrupting 
all within their sphere, preying on the peaceful part of socieiy, 
and, as it were, licensed marauders, until they should, by some 
extraordinary deed of wickedness, again put themselves within 
the grasp of the law. It was necessary to know the evil, in 
order to seek for a cure; — ^to learn the causes of it, that we 
may discover means of preventing its constant recurrence. 

We have not, however, been exclusively occupied with scenes 
of vice. We have had the happiness of contemplating order, 
diligence, a spirit of brotherly kindness and Christian obedience, 
succeeding a life of reckless lawlessness, — and this in a Convict 
Prison. We have seen the men who formerly were ruffians of 
various descriptions, skilful house-breakers, men who preferred 
a life of dishonest idleness to one of honest labour, — ^we have 
seen these very men, after their time of penal servitude had 
been completed, go forth in voluntary subjection to the law 
of the land, engaging in humble laborious work among their 
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fellows, atoning to society for their past misdeeds by their 
present virtuous lives. 

We trust, then, that faith in human nature, and in the power 
of the good and the true, has thus been strengthened, not 
shaken by the foregoing survey, and that many have been 
incited to put to themselves the question, — ** What shall we^ — 
shall / do?'* It is the object of this concluding chapter to 
point out some of the ways in which society may thus cooperate 
with the Government. 

Belief in the possibility of the amelioration of every human 
being as long as he remains in the world, is essential to any 
efforts that are to be made for the improvement of that portion 
of our fellow-creatures who are the subject of our consideration. 
Without this, all our plans for their benefit will be devoid 
of that spirit and vigour and hopefulness, which are essential 
to their success. With this confidence, appealing to the better 
nature of our fellow-being, showing him that we regard him 
as a child of the same Heavenly Father as ourselves, that we 
recognise the immortal nature within him, which his sins had 
caused him to forget ; efforts for his good, which might other- 
wise be poor and insignificant, become ficaught with a power 
which astonishes him who makes them, and inspires the convic- 
tion, " Not I, but the grace of God which is in me." With this 
strong faith, disappointment and failure do not discourage, 
but only incite to new and better efforts. None could have 
come in contact with more degraded characters than Captain 
Macostoohie, but we have seen that his confidence in the pos- 
sibility of elevating them never left him, and that he foimd 
gratitude and improvement, where the reverse was anticipated. 
So with MoNTEsiNOs and Obeemaiee. So with Sir Walter 
Cbofton. After having come in contact with so many thousands 
of Convicts, his faith in their susceptibility of improvement has 
been unshaken, and he has been heard to say, **I should 
hesitate to pronounce any Convict incorrigible." He men- 
tioned in illustration the following instance j- 
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*'Som6 years ago there was a convict in the Irish Govemmeut Prisoas 
who had sprang from a oriminal family and passed his life in acts of daring. 
For some time his conduct in the prisons was very audacious, and he resisted 
all efforts to improve him. At length, however, he hegan to endeavour to 
do well, and hy slow degrees worked his way through the various stages and 
classes, until he acquired the privilege of going out on ticket-of-leave. A 
situation was procured for him. But on mentioning this to the Superinten- 
dent of Police, he entreated that so dangerous a step might not he taken, 
aa he considered it impossible that a man with such antecedents and such 
connections could live in safety in the very scene of his former misdeeds. 
But the prison authorities felt more confidence, and the man was released, 
Sir W. Crofton requesting him to call at his ofiQce once a fortnight, and 
let him know of his well-being; the police being also desired to observe 
him. For some time all went on smoothly, until one morning the man 
appeared in great despair, exclaiming that he was undone, and could never 
show his face any more. Sir Walter was alarmed, and inquired the 
cause of his trouble. The poor man explained that as he was working a 
gentleman rode by, whose house he had broken into when he was con- 
victed of burglary. The gentleman had evidently recognised him, and 
eyed him closely. He would henceforth be a marked man, and no longer 
able to continue in his place of work. His friend, the Director, reassured 
him, and promised to communicate with the gentleman, whom he satisfied, 
on the authority of the police, that the man was evidently leading an honest 
Hfe. The man persevered : after a time rescued a younger brother from a 
bad course, and took him to work with him; he subsequently married re- 
spectably, and trained up his children in the way they should go." 

This was the man wlio had been pronounced incorrigible. 

A striking example of the susceptibiliiy of even the most 
apparently hardened and hopeless to the influence of Christian 
love appealing to their inner nature, is found in the records 
of Dr. TucKERMAN, of Bostou, U. S., who, in November, 1826, 
originated the ** Ministry at Large" in America, or, as we term 
it, "Domestic Mission:" — 

*' Early in the year 1827, as I was one morning on my way to the north 
part of this city, my attention was arrested by a crowd about the door of 
the United States Court House ; and upon inquiry into the cause of it, I 
was informed that two pirates were about to receive sentence of death. I 
immediately entered the Court, and was soon very near and in front of the 
prisoners. Here a spectacle was brought before me more painful than 
language can express. Nothing can be more unlike than was the counte- 
nance of each of these prisoners to that of the other. That of one expressed 
all the ra^e of a demon, and that of the other the strongest possible contempt, 
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Judge Stoby arose, and asked them if they had any cause to assign why the 
sentence of death should not he pronounced upon them 7 The first to whom 
I have referred, at once, and in all the madness of the most murderous 
rage, poured out a toiTent of the most profane and revengeful language 
upon the District Attorney and the Court. The other with a sardonic 
grin — for it could hardly he called a smile — ^replied only, * the sooner the 
hetter.' Judge Stoby said that he had witnessed many very affecting scenes 
in the discharge of his judicial duties, hut never one so painful as on that 
occasion. The sentence having heen pronounced upon them, they were 
remanded to prison. It was quite impossible that I should take the course 
I had marked out for myself for the morning; and having followed these 
men to the prison, and obtained admission, I asked the turnkey to beg of 
one of them permission to enter his cell, with a view only to any services 
which it might be in my power to render him. The turnkey entered a cell, 
but very soon returned and said to me, 'he will not allow yon to enter.' 
The door was on a jar; and I entered the cell, saying to the turnkey, 
'please to come for me in an hour.* He adjusted the bolts, turned the 
key in the lock, and left us. I offered my hand to the prisoner, which I 
think he did not take. I assured him of my great desire to serve him. 
His reply was : * I only wish to be in hell, where it is hot, and not in this 
cold place.' The hour passed, and the turnkey returned. Not the smallest 
apparent moral progress had been made in that hour, ex(tept in the circum- 
stance that this unhappy man had consented to my request to pass an hour 
of the next day with him. He had said, in reply to my request to visit him 
again, * you may come if you choose. I care nothing about it.* I went the 
next day, and the next, and the next ; and endeavoured by every means in 
my power to get at his heart, and to make some impression there. I also 
closed each visit with prayer. It was now, however, quite perceptible that 
a change of feelings had begun in him. He had a father and mother 
living, and I had addressed myself in every way to his filial sensibilities. 
There seemed to be no other chord in his heart from which a moral vibra- 
tion was to be obtained. I think it was on the fifth or sixth day of my 
visits to him that he said *amen' at the conclusion of my prayers. He 
was now desirous and glad to see me. The remembrance of his parents 
was the great restorative of his sensibilities. On about the tenth or 
twelfth day of my visits he fell upon his knees, when we prayed 
together. He had now a very deep sense of his guilt, and the character 
of his penitence was most peculiarly filial. God was revealed to him as 
his Father, and his heart was penetrated and bowed as the heart of a 
greatly guilty but sincerely repenting child. Every thought and care and 
interest was absorbed in the single desire of the mercy, the forgiveness of 
his Heavenly Father. I passed an hour with this man every day during, 
I think, thirty-four or thirty-five days; and never have I heard such sup- 
plications, such entreaties for mercy as I heard from his lips. In the 
midst of one of my prayers he broke out in such impassioned and impor- 
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innate cries to God that it seemed to me as if the very stones of his cell 
might have responded to them. My own heart was well nigh hroken hy 
his anguish. And he died, apparently the most contrite heing I have ever 
known. Whether other modes of appeal to him might have been as 
effiBctaal, I know not It is enongh, and I bless God that this to which 
I have referred was at least a principal means of his moral recovery." 

Let Bucli faitli and hope and lov^ for tlie soul of the most 
obdurate be carried into our Ck>nYict Prisons, and the results 
will be proportionate. 

The Select Committee of 1856, after bearing what might 
have been regarded as very discouraging evidence respecting 
the result of Convict training in the Government Prisons, were 
yet so satisfied with the evidence of others who had adopted 
a different system, that they made the following statement, as 
the nineteenth resolution of their Beport : — 

" That the Committee concurs with some of the most experienced wit- 
nesses they have examined, in the opinion that a great majority of convicted 
prisoners are open to the same good motives and good impulses which 
influence other human beings, and therefore that a system of encouragement 
to good conduct, and endeavaurt to inspire feelings of self-respect, self-reliancet 
and hopefulness for the future, which have been tried in some of our largest 
establishments, ought to be adopted, so far as is practicable, without impairing 
the penal and deterrent character, essential to any system of imprisonment." 

Now this resolution is a recognition by the Committee of the 
very important principle, that no mechanical means, but the 
introduction of human sympathies and spritual influences into 
a prison system, constitutes the real reformatory power. It 
is through human agency that a renovating influence is to be 
introduced into our Convict Prisons, and into society at large. 
**Man cannot be reformed by mechanical means," our states- 
man has said, and the words found an echo in distant lands; 
they point to no new truth, and express a very old experience, 
but they are important as an acknowledgement of a great truth 
in a higher quarter. 

It is, then, essential to enlist volimtary effort in the work of 
reformation. When we use this term, we wish to indicate a will- 
ing heaiifelt effort to promote the welfare of our fellow-beings. 
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We are all perfectly aware that whatever we do of our own 
free will, throwing our heart and soul and strength into it, 
pwe accomplish far better and more effectually than what we do 
] compulsorily. No slave under the lash, no prisoner fearing the 
eye of his jailor, will do the work of a free labourer, stimulated 
only by his. own spirit ; no mere officials, however well paid by 
their superiors, will ever toil by night and by day, in season and 
out of season, like those who, animated by the love of God and 
of man, voluntarily devote their powers to their work, and are 
willing, if need be, to sacrifice themselves to it. Probably in no 
country does there exist so large an amount of this voluntary 
action as in our own, because in none is there so great a 
degree of freedom combined with a reverence for law. But that 
this individual voluntary effort should be successful, it must be 
united with knowledge how best to work, power to effect what 
is good, and pecuniary means to provide the necesssary 
machinery. If all these are combined in those persons who 
desire to accomplish any work, the most valuable results may 
be anticipated. A close relation is established between those 
who thus give their time, their labour, and their means, and 
those who receive benefits of the most important nature. The 
receipt of alms, or maintenance at the public cost, is degrading 
to the nature, and never inspires gratitude, but is received with 
insolent dependence, or even with arrogant assumption as a 
right. But unpurchased efforts, and self-sacrifice for the good 
of our feUow-creatures, are more calculated than anything else, 
if judiciouBly directed, to awaken and strengthen the better 
parts of the nature, and to make it even doubtful which is the 
most blessed, to give or to receive. 

There is besides a deeper and even more important element 
in voluntary and benevolent effort, which, from its very nature, 
cannot be absolutely defined, and which, if genuine, shrinks 
from observation, — the religious element. This is not an in- 
culcation of creeds, or even the commimication of religious 
truth; these may, of course, be intrusted to an official paid 
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to give routine instruction in them. But we mean that 
awakening of the religious principle within, which is efltected 
through Divine grace, by the spiritual action of one soul upon 
another ; that Divine sympathy which, viewing in every human 
being, however mean or low to outward view, however young 
or however old, an immortal soul, and a child of- the same 
Father, will be ready, following in the steps of the Saviour, 
to feel his weakness and bear his burden, and to draw him 
towards holiness " with the cords of a man." This is the true 
voluntary element; this is the water which can be obtained 
only " without money and without price," and is the best 
restorative to those who are thirsting for the waters of life. 

Now, we would by no means be supposed to say that this 
voluntary and essentially religious element cannot co-exist with 
an official position ; it can, and frequently does so ; — ^it has, in- 
deed, peculiar power when it is found there. Without it, those 
who are paid to do certain duties in (Jaols, Workhouses, or 
other institutions, may perform them with scrupulous exactness 
and zealous fidelity, as regards their instructions and the wishes 
of their superiors, and yet establish no friendly relations 
between themselves and the objects of their care. If the duties 
they have to perform are unpleasant ones, there will exist an 
hostility and antagonism between them, or at best a sullen 
acquiescence, to avoid punishment. But if the same duties 
are performed with the spirit just described, which is full of 
healing virtue, then the driest routine is fraught with interest, 
and painful drudgery is even transformed into a labour of 
love. 

The remarkable imion in the Irish Convict System of volun- 
tary eflfbrt and a wisely directed sympathy, with a judiciously 
planned system of routine work, constitutes its peculiar feature, 
and the grand secret of its success. And it was because every 
one working in it, from the Director to the most subordinate 
official, was animated more or less by the same spirit, and 
made the work a personal and voluntaiy, as well as a paid 
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and official one, that the admirably planned system has had 
the success which has attended it. 

Seldom have we met with a more striking instance of daily 
and Yoluntaiy self-sacrifice in an official position than in the 
late Rev. John Clay, who, as Prison Chaplain, gave to his 
work an amount of devoted labour, with warm sympathy and 
spiritual help, which eventually exhausted his physical &ame, 
and the full results of which only the last day can reveal. 
Truly, as his son has beautifully said in the dedication of his 
father's memoirs to Mr. Recorder Hnx, '* He spent and lost 
his life in the holy war against sin and ignorance." 

It is to this element that our Reformatories and Industrial 
Schools owe their peculiar excellence, and their influence on 
the wayward and misdirected children who are placed in them. 
In a well conducted Institution, the officials, whether male or 
female, regard not their own personal comfort, nor keep within 
the strict terms of "the bond," but go beyond it in time and 
labour, and do not find it wearisome, because they love it, feel 
a personal interest in it, and desire above all the true welfSeire 
of their young charge. They are fellow-labourers with those 
to whose responsibility the children are intrusted by the Govern- 
ment, and the children feel that they are under the care of 
Mends who love them. These are paid officials, yet they do not 
their duty as hirelings, but with the zeal of voluntary workers. 

Even among the police of our country, a body of men who 
are usually considered so hostile to the class of persons before 
us, may be found, and we have ourselves observed it, as genuine 
a desire and effort to benefit their fellow-creatures, as can be 
met with anywhere. We have heard a Superintendent of Police 
rejoice, with a very excusable pride, in the hope that his town 
was better than it would be without him, for that he not only 
prevented much crime by a strict attention to duty, but helped 
those in difficulty, who sought him as a iriend for aid and 
council. The young boys whom he had been the means of 
sending to a Reformatory, have come to him on their discharge 
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as to a father, for advice and encouragement ; and when he sees 
a poor young girl driven into crime by the circumstances of her 
home, he spares no pains to get her placed in a suitable Befor- 
matory. We have known another exert himself to save from the 
prison brand young boys and girls who were wandering through 
his coimiy uncared for, and beg, as a personal favour, for their 
admission into an Industrial School. Many instances of kindness 
and earnestness to assist those who have gone astray may be con- 
stantly found in the police force, where even ordinary officials 
have been glad to give a helping hand to persons who had been 
marked characters, but had shown a desire to begin a new life. 
Such has already been the result of the supervision of license- 
holders, where commenced under the provisions of the new Act. 

Let us now consider some of the ways in which the voluntary 
cooperation of Society with the Government is needed in the 
great work of the repression and prevention of crime. 

By the recent legislation a way is opened by the Government 
in which the unofficial and purely voluntary aid of Society 
is not only required, but even invited to assist in the re- 
storation of our Convicts, helping them on their discharge to 
obtain work, and giving them encouragement to lead a better 
life. When the Government has done its part in adopting 
the best possible means for the reformation of our Convicts, 
and has proved to the public that they may again be trusted, 
since they have done well in partial liberty, it is for Society 
also to do its part in giving them kind and Christian help. 

Much heis already been attempted in various parts of the 
country in aid of prisoners discharged from the common gaols. 
We know how valuable were the labours of the Eev. J. Clay, 
of Preston, in this respect. Without any Society or " Refuge 
for Discharged Prisoners" to assist him, he enlisted in the 
service many voluntary helpers, and the police also; obtained 
work for the men on their discharge, and kept a friendly 
surveillance over them which proved most valuable. At Wake- 
field, the Governor of the Gaol, Mr. E. Shepherd, himself 
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organised an Industrial Home for discharged prisoners. The 
men lived as in a well-ordered lodging-house, and paid their 
expenses by their own work, so that the Institution had the 
rare merit of being self-supporting. Mr. Shefhebd thus speaks 
of it in his farewell address to the Magistrates, on his resigna- 
tion, after thirty-eight years of service : — 

"I have also given considerable time and thought to the sabject of the 
reformation of criminals. About seven years ago I established in the 
vicinity of the prison an 'Industrial Home,' whereat released prisoners 
might obtain employment, and earn a livelihood until they had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting with other occupation. This Institution, though entirely 
independent of the prison, has proved a most useful and beneficial auxiliary 
to that establishment. I received kind offers of pecuniary assistance from 
several of the Magistrates, when I first opened the * Industrial Home ;' but 
I am happy to say that I have not found it necessary to avail myself of 
their offers, but have managed to render it self-supporting. It has, in 
short, been successful in every respect. Its value, as a Heformatoiy 
Institution, is proved by the fact that 734 released prisoners have been 
inmates since the opening, and of that number at least 300 are now known 
to be honestly earning their living by various occupations, the migority 
of whom are settled in Wakefield or its neighbourhood." 

In July, 1862, an important Act was passed (25 & 26 Yic, 
c. 44) to second the efforts made by individuals in aid of dis- 
charged prisoners. This Act enables the Visiting Justices of a 
prison to make a grant, not exceeding £2 in any one case, to the 
Treasurer of a properly certified Discharged Prisoners' Aid 
Society, upon an imdertaking being signed by the Secretary 
that such money shall be expended, in accordance with the 
requirements of the Act, in behalf of a prisoner discharged from 
such prison. 

The following is the mode of its operation in Birmingham : — 
*' Upon an application for assistance being received, the amount of gratuity 
due to the applicant, and his wish as to how it is to be expended, are first 
ascertained. The agent visits him at the address given, and reports as to 
whether the general circumstances of the case look promising or otherwise. 
If the man has no home, the first object is to see him respectably lodged ; 
or if the neighbourhood he has selected for himself appears to be undesirable, 
an endeavour is made to induce him to change it If these preliminaries 
cannot be satisfactorily arranged the case is dismissed. But if the man 
seems likely to benefit by the assistance rendered, then the gratuity is 
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applied for in his^ behalf; and, when this has been received, the society 
becomes responsible for the way in which it is expended. A home having 
been provided, and suitable clothes obtained, the next object is to see him 
employed. Work is either sought out for him, or he is encouraged to seek 
it for himself. If the man is a labourer there is comparatively little diffi- 
culty in the matter, but in other cases a considerable delay is frequently 
experienced, the want of a good character being a great barrier to his 
getting employment It is here that the friendly offices of the Society are 
chiefly called into requisition. His former employers are applied to, places 
of work are suggested to him, or else he is provided with the means of 
setting up for himself. From time to time he receives the fHendly visits 
of the agent, whose duty it is to report what the convict is doing, and, 
under the direction of the Committee, to assist him in every way that lies 
in his power. These visits are continued even after the convict has drawn 
the whole of his gratuity from the society; and it is gratifying to report 
that while the agent has never had cause to complain of rudeness or 
incivility on the part of any prisoner assisted by the society, he has fre- 
quently found them most grateful for the advice and the assistance that 
they have received. In some instances, especially where the discharged 
convict is accustomed to, and is capable of, rough manual labour, or where 
a man's past career, and the companionship of former associates, seem likely 
to prove an hindrance to him in carrying out his good resolutions in this 
country, the Committee have recommended emigration. 

'* When a discharged convict expresses a readiness to emigrate, an outfit 
is provided for him, and he is sent to Liverpool with as little delay as 
possible, where he has to report himself to the Society's Emigration Agent. 
His passage is paid; and on his reaching his destination, the balance of 
his gratuity is made over to him by the captain of the vessel in which he 
sails. In almost all other cases the society withholds for some time a portion 
of the convict's gratuity, as a gnai'antee for his good behaviour." — Fourth Rep. 

The London Prisoners' Aid Society in London state in their 
Seventh Annual Report that the number of cases annually 
entertained by the Society has been as follows : — 

1857 1858 1859 1860 1861 1862 1863 Total. 
49 ... 816 ... UO ... 741 ... 769 ... 689 ... 451 ... 3454 
Of whom there have) 
been assisted to[.12... 97... 95 ...167 ...223 ...254. ..163. ..1011 
emigrate ) 

'^KhT^ys'^.'!?.'!}^^-- 

From the 1st January to the Slst May, in the present year, 
165 cases have been entertained by the Society, of whom 71 
have been assisted to emigrate; making a total of 3619 cases 
entertained, of whom 1082 have emigi*ated. 
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Many other societies are in operation throngliout tlie country 
to effect the same excellent objects. 

Of hot less value are the efforts of individuals, of whom the 
excellent Thomas Wright, of Manchester, stands foremost in 
the present day; his exertions on behalf of his suffering and 
sinning fellow-creatures are too well known to need more than 
a passing allusion. The name of Elizabeth Fry will always be 
foremost among those who have visited the prisoner, and striven 
most effectively to ameliorate the condition of our gaols. But 
the humbler one of Sarah Martin is no less deserving of record, 
and her labours were more calculated to stimulate to emulation, 
because without any advantages of talents, position or wealth, 
the results of her labours showed what might be effected by 
a sincere desire to serve her fellow -creatures in the spirit 
of Christ. She died in 1843, at the age of 52, at Yarmouth, 
where a memorial window was erected to her by subscription 
in the Parish Church. The following is extracted from an 
interesting memoir of her in **Our Exemplars, Poor and 
Eich:»— ♦ 

" Bravery, self-devotion and indomitable perseverance, were needed to cany 
her through the scenes she witnessed, and to win for her the marvellous 
influence she acquired over even the most depraved. The confidence she 
inspired in the sincerity of her purpose,— and here lay the secret of her 
success, — ^is shown by her having, during the whole period of her ministra- 
tions, met with insult but from one prisoner; though for some years, it is 
grievous to state, a trunkey, by his bad character and conduct, greatly 
distressed her. 

" She was not long in perceiving the necessity of giving religious instructioii 
to the inmates of the gaol, of separating the juvenile iVom the old offenders, 
of providing schooling for all, and what was more important still, regular 
employment, by which, besides removing the fatal snare of idleness, means 
could be afforded to the prisoner of earning a small sum for his support when 
discharged ; and the vital importance of not abandoning him at this critical 
moment of his career also impressed itself early upon her mind. These topics 
were then gradually attracting attention; but while, year after year, the 
various methods by which such improvements might be accomplished were 
under discussion outside our gaols, Sarah MAnxiN had applied herself single- 
handed to the task, and at Yarmouth had actually wrought those ameliorations 
in prison discipline which public men were baffled in their efforts to achieve. 

• 12mo., Cassli.l, Loudon. 
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" Beading the Soriptnres daring a short visit was what she first attempted. 
Finding that there was no^ Divine worship or ohservance of Sonday in the 
gaol, her next step was to organise services for that day ; the duties of hoth 
reader and preacher soon devolving upon herself. Of the afternoon service 
she was relieved in 1831, but she continued it in the morning until her last 
illness obliged her, in 1843, to give it up. Captain Williams, the Inspector 
of Prisons, who speaks of her in terms of the highest appreciation in several 
reports, writes in the second of these, — * Sunday, November 29th, 1835; 
attended Di\'ine service in the prison ; * * * a female, resident in the town, 
officiated ; her voice was exceedingly melodious, her delivery emphatic, and 
her enunciation exceedingly distinct. The service was the Liturgy of the 
Church of England ; two psalms were sung by the whole of the prisoners, and 
extremely well, much better than I have frequently heard in our best ap. 
pointed churches. A written discourse, of her own composition, was read by 
her; it was of a purely moral tendency, invohing no doctrinal points, and 
admirably suited to the hearers."' 

Women should always be those to carry Christian sympathy 
to the helpless and sinning of their own sex. Sabah Martin 
began her ministrations in the Workhouse. The dreary depths 
of those establishments have now been penetrated by many 
zealous and devoted women, who have organised themselves into 
a Workhouse Visiting Society The result of this voluntary 
effort has already been excellent. In the Dublin Workhouse 
the women were formerly in so daring and violent a state that 
it was not deemed safe for ladies to go into the female wards 
without protection from the inmates ; on one occasion fourteen 
female paupers were tried for setting fire to the Union, and 
were condemned by the Judge to penal servitude. Yet, after 
the visiting of the ladies commenced, in a short time a softening 
effect was produced, and the time of the visits was anticipated 
by the inmates with the greatest delight. The effect of the 
cooperation of ladies in the Refuges in Ireland for female 
Convicts has already been spoken of. Many Refuges and 
Homes for those women who require Christian help to restore 
them to society after their fall from virtue or their imprisonment, 
are in successful operation in our country under the manage- 
ment of ladies, but as yet no efforts have been made for dis- 
charged female Convicts. Probably hoplessness of success has 
been the cause of this. But we trust that such a change will 
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ere long be effected in our Convict Prisons, and sucli arrange- 
ments made by Government, as will render possible the estab- 
lishment of such Refuges for our female Convicts as have been 
carried on so successfully in Ireland. Then we may feel a 
confidence that the Christian women of England will respond 
to the call, and will devote themselves to the restoration of 
their erring sisters. 

But our whole work will not be done when we have com- 
pleted the arduous task of restoring our Convicts, or, rather, 
when we have made every possible eflfbrt to restore such as 
are willing to return to the path of duty. It is not enough 
to help those who have already become Convicts, we must 
give a timely helping hand to those who are in danger of 
becoming so. "We must increasingly use our best exer- 
tions to restore those who have taken the first step in the 
ordinary gaols, and, above aU, we must devote our especial 
efforts to the improvement of the class from which the criminals 
spring. But to produce the needed effect on the criminal 
portion of the commimity there must be not only isolated 
efforts but a general cooperation of society in the work. The 
dying words of Judge Talfoubd, coming to us from the seat 
of judgment as the last testimony of a great and good man, 
should never be forgotten. But the warning has not yet 
been attended to. There is not yet sufficient sympathy existing 
in our country between the different classes of the community ; 
**they that are strong" have not yet learnt to bear with those 
that are spiritually weak, and lighten them of their burden, 
or help them to bear it wisely and well. The " respectable" 
classes have rejoiced that they are not as other men are, thieves, 
pickpockets, burglars. Convicts ; and go down to their homes 
from the house of prayer, or dwell in intellectual refinement, 
justified in their contempt and repugnance for them. It has 
been said that one-half the world knows not what the other half 
suffers. It is true, and imtil the upper half does know, from the 
exercise of genuine sympathy, the sufferings of the lower from 
sin and ignorance, these wiU not be materially diminished. 
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Let, then, every one, whether in a wide or narrow circle, 
resolve to do something to promote the welfare of others, by 
per8(mal effort. The giving of money is not enough. There 
are multitudes who will gratify their kindly feelings by 
pecuniary sacrifice; the enormous siuns raised in our country 
for the support of foreign missions, and of the various benevo- 
lent institutions, sufficiently testifies to this; but these are not 
enough, nor do they purchase for the donor an indemnity for 
the neglect of the more precious charity of personal kindness. 
There are multitudes of charitable societies conducted by a few 
real workers under the patronage of persons of rank, with a 
long array of names which conceal their small amount of 
action. Institutions and Societies are valuable instrumentalities 
in aid of personal eflfort, but cannot take its place ; in reality the 
true value of these institutions is the amoimt of true Christian 
charity and personal influence of which they are made the 
medium. This personal eflEbrt may develop itself in a variety 
of ways. It is not in the power of all to become visitors of the 
poor ; they may be unfitted for the work, or prevented from 
engaging in it by higher claims of duty. All cannot teach the 
young, but they may give encouragement to those who do so, 
and enhance the value of this by their sympathy which, if truly 
felt, may find various ways of expressing itself. Every one may 
avoid placing temptations in the way of their fellow-creatures. 
When we offer up for ourselves the daily prayer, **Lead us not 
into temptation," it is our bounden duty not to lead others into 
them. How many of the frauds which have recently been com- 
mitted on a gigantic scale, have indirectly been caused by the 
want of close and regular inspection of accounts by Directors, 
who have thus helped to fill our Convict Prisons. How large a 
number of young persons have been first led into crime through 
their employers placing too great a confidence in them, and 
thus taxing their honesty beyond its strength to resist. How 
many domestic servants have been led into theft and lost 
their character through the culpable neglect of their mistress 
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respecting money or articles of value. The Recorder of Bir- 
mingham has enlarged forcibly in his Charges on the duty 
of society in this respect. None, indeed, who see the very 
imguarded exposure of goods in shops, can wonder at the 
numerous thefts which are caused by the practise. Surely 
persons who throw such temptation in the way of the young 
or unprincipled, are themselves answerable for the sin. We 
knew a youth who, falling before such a temptation, was led, 
almost from the door of the School, to the cells of a Convict 
Prison. In this way, then, does it behove society not to add to 
the burden of crime in the country, but to cooperate with 
the Government in its efforts to repress crime by removing 
the causes of temptation. 

Another, among many other ways, may be mentioned in which 
individuals may do great good, and much strengthen the hands 
of Government. There are various important laws which have 
been made by the Legislature for the suppression of houses 
of iU-fame, receiving-houses of stolen goods, and others of an 
immoral character, which remain virtually a dead letter through 
want of cooperation on the part of society in carrying them into 
effect. It is evidentiy the intention of the Legislature that no 
direct incitements to be evil should be tolerated. Yet all these 
criminal resorts and open allurements to sin flourish among us, 
and remain unblushingly in our midst in the face of day. They 
must be connived at, or this could not still continue to be the 
case. Every one who knows of the existence of such places is 
bound as a Christian man and a good citizen to do all in his 
power to suppress them, and thus cooperate with the (Jovem- 
ment. If existing legislation is not sufficient, let efforts be 
made to improve it. 

The condition in which the young of our country are growing 
up, or as it has been truly expressed, are dragged up, to take 
the place of the present generation in the ranks of crime and 
pauperism, should especially engage the attention of Socieiy, and 
enlist extensive voluntary effort. It is not known to the bulk 
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of the middle and upper classes of society ; — ^it cannot be known, 
for no words can give an adequate idea of it to those who 
have not personally witnessed it. The back slums, the poverty- 
stricken lanes and alleys, the dens of vice, the hundreds of 
houses of sin, which the i>olice of Liverpool and other towns 
know to exist, are hidden from the gaze of those who frequent 
the better portion of crowded cities; for only a few solitary 
individuals from them dare occasionally to obtrude their 
wretchedness on the well-dressed public. This is no new state 
of things. Nearly thirty years ago Dr. Ttjckeeman wrote : — 

" I have seen a boy in our House of Correction for the third time for in- 
temperance, trhen he was only fifteen years old. I have also seen one at 
fourteen years of ago broken down by infirmities induced by the same cause, 
And often, even at that age is the deep and strong depravity within most 
distinctly shown in the eye, the countenance, and the whole air and manner 
of boys. Such boys are to be seen upon our wharves, and about our markets. 
But are they observed ? Or what interest is excited in respect to them ? I 
remember that when I was once dining in London with a circle of as intel- 
ligent men as I knew in that metropolis, some of whom were baristers, I asked 
them, if in their way to Westminster Hall, or to any of their Courts, they had 
never particularly regarded the appearance of very great numbers of wild, 
ragged and filthy boys, almost constantly to be seen in certain streets ; or if, 
when seeing them, they had never thought of the probability that sooner or 
later these boys would be arraigned as criminals, for or against whom they 
would plead, and who would be transported or hung for crimes ? The reply 
was, that they had but casually noticed them ! Yet utterly neglected as were 
these many hundreds of children by those who might have been their 
saviours, and educated as these children were in crime and for crime, their 
moral responsibility for the condition in which they are, and for the ofiences 
for which they wiU be condemned, seems to me much smaller than is that 
of those whose disregard of them is a chief cause of their condition." 

There are "very great numbers of wild, ragged and filthy 
boys, almost constantly to be seen in certain streets" of the 
metropolis now as then. The ignorance of their existence, and 
of their spiritual wants, is as great now as it was then. If those 
who do know them ontreat for some adequate help for the 
education and even the civilization of these neglected children, 
it is refused by the dispensers of the Educational Grants of 
Parliament, and they are told that the Workhouses and In- 
dustrial Schools are for these, not the education which is 
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(isscinisd. ibc *SiB liuitvusss:^ iiaBssBss^ Hi'j^v^ icjd&ed, can the Work- 
Bxmffisi sBOfl Tr!i?rra<n»ftv Si&CiHft ^n a t sa a L ufiiesff istjiiadtf? Or how 
(fSEO. "iiijr ^i» 'ifsmz^ti^i- ^^ ^Hiiigr tSffltt? Tien tiionsand make 
fcim«F!L tfflignr ^snniissiiif^ .lannaZjT riL ^dig' liCD^poQl. Pcdioe CourtBy 
b>"ia tae- liifiEaiainEE* 'tJQ*» m^f asKcii to uheir ay; — who shall 
jr:fiiafzi ini^ ^▼aarss^ rt! "^jg- -wt^jer ta?c^ cf niLO'^isands who do not 
zusbkrt Izm'VTL ifiiirr T>y^r. rT^r g- ^n^rmi TTfe tiJEi€Er ctime ? Xt is the 
o^^isp pijctifjC '^f BSCQgirT^ iriiEiii to tifiiftci By Omsdan sympathy, 
wii> a2u;«£ii <Crrf*?g7^£!r iLscr ri&edly erjG:ji?ehieiid the dreadful 
igiimsBaKe wiiielL <eiEst» eh 'G^it Iaa:ii, and ijerer cease from their 
p^SBSocal f^jtriiS xzni i±;^ 2.xr2*^a6ls £jt kelp, miftil such proYisioii 
tt t!iad& £.7 liiua:i ss iin£s ^/wil hj the Lords' Committee so 
1/73^ agT» to lis^ laeededy if tiLe x^ntf^greffis of crime in our coxmiry 
is to t^ sETestiftd, 

X<oc TBTTjtfl thiSn, not tnT-tf]! all o^r children are educated, and 
the cimiiaal cLa^is is l^r^JigiJt tddo" Christian influence^ will the 
duSj he fiilfUfid by stj^k^, whifJi was so forcibly laid before 
us by the lamented Prfrice Consort, at the ch)6e of his address at 
the Siuodional Conferenee : — 

"It is our doty — the doty of those whom Providence has 
remored from, this awfdl stmggle and placed beyond this 
fgarful danger — manfully, unceasingly, and untiringly |to aid 
by advice, assistance and example, the great bulk of the people, 
who, without such aid, must almost inevitably succumb to the 
difficulty of their task. They will not cast £rom them the 
aiding hand, and the Almighty will bless the labours of those 
who work in His cause." 

Thtis may all labour together, Government and people, for 
the regeneration of the misguided and n^lected in our country, 
and for the restoration to sodely of " Oub CJonvicts." 

December 17, 1864. 
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